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PICTURES AND NOTES ON 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA AND ON 


OTHER TOPICS OF PRESENT 


INTEREST ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


A VICTORIA CROSS INCIDENT. 

There never was a more striking story 
of bravery, and, it must be added, of 
stupidity, than the tale of Buller’s loss 
of two British batteries at Colenso. It 
seems that on the morning of the first 
attack on the Boer lines (December 15) 
the Fourteenth and Sixty Sixth field 


batteries, under Colonels Long and 
Hunt, moved forward almost as far as 
the Tugela, with no infantry near to 
support them. Colonel Long had sent 


out a few men to survey the ground in 
front, and one of his scouts had actually 
crossed the river, but all reported that 
no enemy was in sight. 


There was a 














WOUNDED SOLDIERS BROUGHT DOWN FROM THE FRONT BY TRAIN BEING TRANSFERRED TO 
AMBULANCES AT THE MAIN BRITISH HOSPITAL STATION, AT WYNBERG, NEAR CAPE TOWN. 


From a photograph by Hosking, Cate Town. 
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CAPTAIN H. L. REED, ROYAL ARTILLERY. LIEUTENANT F. H. S. ROBERTS, KING’S ROYAL RIFLES. 


From a photograph by Werner, Dublin. From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin. 


CAPTAIN W. N. CONGREVE, RIFLE BRIGADE. CORPORAL G. E. NURSE, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
From a shotograph by Knight, Aldershot. From a photograph by Hawke, Plymouth. 


THE FOUR MEN WHO WON THE VICTORIA CROSS AT COLENSO. 


‘Three officers and a corporal were recommended for the Cross for their gallantry in attempting the rescue of Buller’s guns 
under a very heavy fire. All four were wounded, Lieutenant Roberts (Lora Roberts’ only son) fatally. 
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small wood close to the stream, which 
had not been reconnoitered. 

The moment the guns were unlim- 
bered and the drivers were taking the 
horses back, a tremendous musketry and 
artillery fire burst upon them. The 
wood and the river banks were alive with 
hidden sharpshooters, and beyond were 
lines of trenches, the labor of weeks, 
piled high with sand bags, loopholed for 
firing, and manned by thousands of rifle- 
men, with heavy cannon and machine 
guns. 

But the English gunners buckled to 
their work, and their twelve field pieces 
replied to the enemy with a steady 
stream of shrapnel—as long as there 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL EVANS, OF THE CANADIAN 
MOUNTED RIFLES, NOW SERVING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by Galbraith & Lucas, Toronto. 


CAPTAIN PEARCE, OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN INFAN- 
TRY, NOW SERVING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
From a photograph by Kennedy, Toronto. 


were shells to fire and men to fire them. 
No more ammunition could be brought 
up through the hail of shot. Colonel 
Long was soon stricken down, severely 
wounded, and was carried into a small 
ravine near by. Colonel Hunt fell next, 
and was taken to ihe same shelter. He 
advised abandoning the guns, but Long 
said, “ Abandon be damned! We can’t 
abandon guns.” Finally, however, when 
the unequal duel had been kept up for 
more than an hour, as only a few gun- 
ners were left unwounded and the cais- 
sons were almost empty, the order to 
retire was given. Even then, four artil- 
lerymen refused to leave their guns, and 
stood by them, laboriously firing the last 
rounds of ammunition, until every one 
of the four was killed or wounded. 
General Buller and General Clery, 
who had heard of the disaster to the two 
batteries, rode up about this time with 
some of their staff officers, and Lieuten- 
ant Roberts—Lord Roberts’ only son— 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V. C., COMMANDER IN CHEF OF THE BRITISH 
FORCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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COLONEL KEKEWICH, WHO COMMANDED THE GARRISON 
OF KIMBERLEY DURING THE SIEGE. 
From a photograph by Browning, Exeter. 


WOODGATE, COMMANDING 
THE TENTH BRIGADE, WOUNDED AT SPION 


KOP, JANUARY 24. 
From a photegraph by Elliott & Fry, Londoi. 
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MAJOR GENERAL E. R. 


and Captain Congreve, with Corporal 
Nurse and half a dozen others, volun- 
teered to attempt the rescue of some of 
the guns. They galloped out with two 
teams under a terrific fusillade, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing out two guns, though 
Congreve was shot through the leg and 
foberts was thrice hit and mortally 








MAJOR GENERAL HECTOR MACDONALD; COMMANDING 
THE THIRD (HIGHLANDERS) BRIGADE, WOUNDED 
AT PAARDEBERG, FEBRUARY 18. 











wounded. Then Captain Reed, of the 
Royal Artillery, came up with a third 
team and made another dash, but nearly 
all his horses were killed at once, and 
he too was wounded; and Buller forbade 
further attempts. Both of the generals 
had been hit, though neither reported 
wounded, Clery being grazed across the 
chest by a bullet, and Buller bruised by, 
a piece of shell. 

It may ‘be added that Captain Reed, 
though shot through the thigh, went 
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SUNDAY IN WAR TIME——-MORNING SERVICE IN A BRITISH CAMP NEAR CAPE TOWN. 
Drawn by E. V. Nadherny from a photograph. 


back to hjs own battery, the Seventh, of wasted valor. Congreve, Reed, Nurse, 
and insisted on remaining with it. until 


and. Roberts, though the last named had 


he was ordered to the rear. It wasa day — already died of his wounds, were gazetted 
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WHAT BOER SOLDIERS ACTUALLY LOOK LIKE—A GROUP OF PRISONERS ON THE BRITISH CRUISER PENELOPE, 
IN SIMONS BAY. THESE MEN AND BOYS BELONG TO THE MORE INTELLIGENT CLASS OF 


TRANSVAAL BOERS, MOST OF THEM BEING POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 
From a photograph by Jenks, Simonstown. 
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“GOD SPEED AND A SAFE RETURN TO THE PRAIRIE RANGERS! ”—LORD MINTO, GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE 
DOMINION, ADDRESSING COLONEL HIRCHMER AND HIS MEN— 


From a photograph by John C. Hemment 


for the Victoria Cross—the only case of A MILITARY WAR COLLEGE, 
its bestowal that has so far been re- One of the most important recom- 
ported in the African war mendations in the last annual report of 








A PICKET OF BRITISH HUSSARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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THE SECOND BATTALION OF THE CANADIAN MOUNTED 


RIFLES, RECRUITED FROM THE NORTHWESTERN 


MOUNTED POLICE, PRIOR TO THEIR DEPARTURE FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by John C. Hemment. 


ihe Secretary of War is, in the opinion 
of many military officers, the inaugura- 
tion of a war college to give post gradu- 
ate instruction to the commissioned line 
of the army. The success attending the 
naval war college in Newport, and the 
necessity of providing higher technical 
training for our increased military force, 
led Secretary Root to embody a recom- 
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THE “ PRAIRIE RANGERS” EMBARKING, WITH HORSES, ARMS, AND AMMUNITION, 
POMERANIAN AT HALIFAX, ON JANUARY 27. 


mendation for such a college in his re- 
port to the President. 

A board of which Brigadier General 
Ludlow is chief has been organized to 
draft regulations for the proposed army 
war college. The scope and purpose of 
the institution are thus described by 
General Ludlow: “ The general purpose 
behind the plan is the unification of the 


ON THE TRANSPORT 
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systems of instruction at the four exist- 
ing service institutions, the development 
of these systems, and the creation of a 
new school-for the most advanced study 
of military problems. One of the most 
important functions of the War College 
Will be the study of plans of campaign 
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turn at any time for details and recom- 
mendations as to-any point -in the 
mechanism of the whole military sery- 
ice. One of the objects aimed at is the 
unification of State militia organiza- 
tions on the regular army standard. 
Finally, the college is intended to sup- 
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A PRIVATE OF THE CHESHIRE REGIMENT GUARDING 


LEE-METFORD RIFLE AMMUNITION ON THE WHARF 


AT CAPE TOWN. 


by the-military and naval branches un- 
der all conceivable circumstances. This 
is what might be called a study of specific 
strategy, and has been earried to great 
length in the German army. The 
faculty of the college will, be expected to 
study the military organization of this 
country with an eye to a complete un- 
derstanding of its practical efficiency of 
operation, and will constitute an ad- 
visory board to which the secretary can 


plement and strengthen the reforms in 
the army administration which Secretary 
Root has recently proposed to Congress.” 


THE OLD MARINER OF THE WABASH. 

The recent passing of Richard W. 
Thompson, Secretary of the Navy in 
President Hayes’ cabinet, deprived not 
only Indiana but the whole country of a 
most picturesque political character. 


He was almost the last of that old guard 
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THE INTERIOR OF CONVENTION HALL, PHILADELPHIA, IN WHICH THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
WILL MEET ON JUNE 19, TO NOMINATE THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


of rugged and sterling men who, in their 
own persons, represented the growth of 
the Middle West from a frontier region, 
on the outer borders of civilization, into 
i prosperous and well settled section. 
At eighty, Secretary Thompson con- 
tinued to attend public meetings in his 


State, and to make stirring speeches 
after the long forgotten style of the 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too ” campaign 
of 1840. Many anecdotes are current: 
of the veteran’s public career, but the 
one which seems the most characteristic 
is that concerning his first public ap- 
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THE FACADE OF CONVENTION HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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pearance after his appointment to the 
naval secretaryship. Shortly after tak- 
ing office he was requested to attend the 
launching of a war ship at the League 
Island Navy Yard. He boarded the hull 
after the launching, and gazed about 
with evident curiosity. Chancing to 


ture, as we learn that the clerk of the 
Corcoran knows nothing of it. 
D’Epinay, though he is not a young 
man, is an intensely modern sculptor, 
and his portrait busts and figures are 
high in favor in Paris and Rome, the 
two capitals between which most of his 























PROSPER D’EPINAY’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF JEANNE D’ARC. 
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espy an open hatchway, he glanced below 
and cried out—so thestory goes—* Why, 
gracious me, the thing is hollow! ” 


A NEW JEANNE D’ARC. 

It was reported, the other day, that 
Prosper d’Epinay’s statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc—of which an engraving is given 
on this page—had been bought by an 
American, for presentation to the Cor- 
coran gallery in Washington; but the 
statement seems to be at least prema- 


time is divided. Jeanne d’Are is a sub- 
ject in which he has taken a special 
interest. He says that for twenty years 
he has made a study of the warrior 
maid’s personality and her place in his- 
tory. He ealls her “ an artistic problem 
that has never been fully solved.” 
D’Epinay’s work shows the Maid of 
Orleans at the moment before a battle, 
in the attitude of fervent but hasty 
prayer, astride her horse, which, with 
head erect, scents approaching danger. 





GUAM AND ITS GOVERNOR. 


BY E. C. ROST. 


WHAT CAPTAIN LEARY IS DOING FOR THE LITTLE ISLAND THAT FORMS A STATION ON THE 
AMERICAN ROUTE ACROSS THE PACIFIC—-ILLUSTRATED FROM 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


HEN the American people em- 
barked in the profession of ac- 
quiring possessions by force of arms, in 
1898, one of the most picturesque of 
the islands thus secured was Guam, 
called by Spain, its former proprietor, 
Guajan. 

Guam is situated thirteen degrees 
north of the equator, a little more than 
five thousand miles west from San 
Francisco, and its position on the 
mighty bosom of the Pacific is such 
that Captain Richard P. Leary, its 
present governor, likened it to “a bird 
shot in a thirteen inch breechloader.” 

The size and the history of the island 
can be expressed in a few words. It is 
about thirty miles in length and twelve 
in width. Topographically it is the 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


southernmost of the Marianas, or La- 
drones, a chain of fifteen small islands 
discovered by Magellan in 1521. These 
have been in Spain’s possession from 
that time until the day, June 20, 1898, 
when the American cruiser Charleston, 
under Captain Glass, steamed into the 
port of San Luis d’Apra, and with a shot 
at the obsolete old fort, placed a period 
to the three centuries of Castilian rule. 
The utter amazement of the small Span- 
ish garrison, who had been ignorant of 
the doings of the outer world for many 
months, and did not know that war ex- 
isted between the United States and 
their mother country, and the manifest 
joy of the native population at the 
change in rulers, are matters of common 
information. 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE ISLAND OF GUAM, WITH A SMALL MAP OF THE LADRONES, OF WHICH GUAM IS 
THE SOUTHERNMOST 
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CAPTAIN RICHARD P. LEARY, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
GOVERNOR OF GUAM. 


For some time after the Charleston 
affair made America acquainted with 
the existence of the little island, it re- 
mained a ferra incognita to the majority 
of people. The appointment of Captain 


Leary, United States Navy, as governor, 
and the opening of a desultory inter- 
course through the medium of trans- 
ports and war ships, have served to drag 
Guam from its former isolated position, 
and now descriptions and news of the 
place are possible. 

The writer, while on a photographic 
tour for the War Department, visited 
Guam several months ago. His impres- 
sions of the island, of its people, and of 
the American colony, are vivid and may 
possibly be interesting. The trip was 
made from Manila, more than a thou- 
sand miles distant, on board an army 
transport, and Guam was sighted at 
dawn of a cloudless, beautiful tropical 
day. 

The first appearance of the little 
island came in the shape of a long, low 
strip of land which presently grew into 
a mountain range presenting many pic- 
turesque crags and pinnacle® After 
skirting the green foliage framed coast 
for several miles, the entrance to the 
harbor of San Luis d’Apra was gained. 
This harbor has been considered dan- 


gerous to navigation because of its many 
coral reefs, but since the Navy Depart- 
ment has charted and marked the chan- 
nel, it has become comparatively safe. 
Once inside, it is seen that seven miles 
would measure the diameter of the bay, 























THE CLIFFS OF OROTE POINT, AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF SAN 


LUIS D’APRA, THE LANDING 


PLACE FOR AGANA, THE CAPITAL OF GUAM. 
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and that in these seven miles very few 
spots can be considered good anchorage 
for ships of draft. The water shoals 
rapidly, and communication with the 
landing is had by boats. Cabras Island 
and a large reef form a natural break- 
water to the harbor, but the heavy 
ground swell generally prevailing cre- 
ates a surf which beats upon the outer 
cliffs with great force. 

On approaching the shore, the blur 
of green vegetation resolves into rows of 
breadfruit trees, lofty palms, and an 
endless variety of ferns. The foliage is 
matted, tropical, virgin, and from it 
come many odors redolent of wild flow- 
ers and dank growths. 


A TYPICAL SCENE ALONG THE ROAD 


The landing place is a small platform 
with a nipa roof. Scattered about the 
shore end are a number of native huts, 
some of adobe with thatched tops, others 
mere wooden frames open to the cooling 
breeze. 

Agana, the capital, is seven miles 
away, and the only means of communi- 
cation are two wheeled carts, generally 
drawn by carabaos, or water buffalo. 
The road followed is well built, and 
skirts the beach almost the entire dis- 
tance. On one side is a continuous line 
of beautiful palms. This part of the 
island seems low and undulating, and 
about equally divided between trop- 
ical jungle and cleared land. In the bot- 
toms are rice fields under cultivation, 
and the homes of the workers, neatly 
whitewashed, nipa roofed structures, 
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give a pleasant impression of content- 
ment and prosperity. 

That the former local rulers, the 
Spanish officials, were industrious in a 
way is evidenced by the care taken of 
the half dozen bridges encountered on 


FROM PORT SAN LUIS .D’APRA TO AGANA, THE DISTANCE IS SEVEN 
MILES, AND THE ROAD SKIRTS THE COAST ALMOST ALL THE WAY. 


the road to the capital. These are 
strongly built, and marking each is a 
substantial sign giving the name of the 
bridge. Shortly before reaching Agana, 
the traveler passes the cemetery. A 
fence surrounds it; and nearer the road 
is an ornamental iron gate surmounted 
by the customary cross. Opposite the 
entrance stands a small open shed 
containing the inevitable coffin, for 
Guam, like other Spanish countries, 
buries its dead with no other shroud 
than mother earth. The coffin is a con- 
cession to civilization, and is merely 
utilized in the last journey from the 
house to the grave. 

Agana, the capital of this far away 
colony, is not impressive, or would not 
he to a person of commercial inclina- 
tions. The houses are old, picturesque, 
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GUAM AND ITS GOVERNOR. 
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AMERICAN GARRISON AT GUAM. 


GOVERNOR LEARY’S FORCES CONSIST OF TWO COMPANIES FROM THE UNITED STATES SHIP YOSEMITE, 
WHO ALTERNATE AS GUARDS IN AGANA AND AT SAN LUIS D’APRA. 
ONE COMPANY IS SHOWN IN EACH ENGRAVING. 
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and simple. Not two per cent of them 
are more than single storied, and there 
is no pretense of arcltitectural develop- 
ment. The few shops are of the usual 
Spanish variety, 


imply that they did not wholly enjoy 
their strange environment, and there 
was that in their talk and their actions 
which proved that homesickness born 

of isolation~ had 





one small room 
with a poverty of 
articles. The 
most imposing 
buildings are the 
church and the 
government 
house; the most 
interesting sights, 
the natives them- 
selves and _ the 
groups of Ameri- 
can marines. 
These latter, in 
their carelessly 
worn undress uni- 
forms, come as a 
shock. They 
seem entirely out 
of place in the 
tropical picture 
with its center of 





seized upon them. 
One only needs to 
glance at the map, 
and see how far 
away from civil- 
ization this speck 
of land really is, 
to understand 
and sympathize 
with those who 
are working out 
their duty here. 
It is the lack of 
news from home 
that tells. The 
mails are infre- 
quent, and of 
necessity slow. 
Complaints 
have been received 
in the United 
States from -time 








adobe huts and its 
frame of brilliant 
green foliage. One 
cannot harmonize the great, brawny, 
ruddy faced Americans with their little, 
brown skinned, black haired neighbors. 
Nor does the flag waving over the head- 
quarters building appear altogether at 
home. 

There was a restlessness in the bear- 
ing of the Americans that seemed to 


A TYPICAL NATIVE 


WOMAN, ATTIRED ACCORDING TO 
THE FASHION OF THE DAY IN GUAM. 


to time from the 
military force on 
duty in Guam. 
This force consists of two companies of 
marines sent there as a guard. The 
complaints, mainly in private letters, 
dealt with alleged overwork, the men 
stating that they were compelled to “ do 
wor repellent even to the natives, such 
as mixing mortar, hewing stones for 
buildings, and digging sewers.” 












































GUAM’S MOST IMPOSING BUILDING, FORMERLY THE RESIDENCE OF THE SPANISH GOVERNOR, AND NOW 
USED BY CAPTAIN LEARY AS HIS HEADQUARTERS. 





GUAM AND ITS GOVERNOR. 

















ON THE SHORE OF THE HARBOR OF SAN LUIS D’APRA—A SIGNAL ERECTED 


BY CAPTAIN LEARY AS A 


LANDMARK FOR SHIPS ENTERING THE CHANNEL. 


Now, the reasons for this enforced 
labor are twofold. Captain Leary early 
recognized the necessity of providing 
the Americans under his command witii 
work that would not only give exervise, 
bat add to the welfare of the island. 
Something was needed to occupy the 
minds of the men, some diversion that 


would lead them to forget their appar- 
ent isolation. The captain’s naval ex- 
perience told him that it is a common 
practice on shipboard to paint and 
scrape, to drill and march and exefcise, 
for the purpose of providing diversion 
for the crew. He also knew that in some 
Western army posts men have been set 





A BUFFALO CART, THE PRIMITIVE VEHICLE USED BY THE NATIVES OF GUAM. 
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. * 
to work at carrying cannon balls from 


one end of the parade and back again, 
not as a punishment, but to keep away 
the “blue devils” of inaction during 
the long periods of peace. Knowing 
this, Captain Leary wisely ordered the 
marines of Guam to hew stone and mix 
mortar and dig sewers for the benefit of 
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peaceful, orderly, and very respectful community, 
from whom I anticipate most hearty codperation 
and subordination in all matters pertaining to the 
government and to the general progress of improve- 
ments, both private and public. 


In a later report he adds in regard to 
the natives: 

Measures have been taken to open and organize 
the schcols, and to encourage the youth of the 






































A PICTURESQUE ROW OF NATIVE DWELLINGS ALONG THE ROAD FROM SAN LUIS D’APRA TO AGANA, 


the town of Agafa and for their own 
bodily and mental health. 

It is well to say, while on this subject, 
that when the time arrives for the gov- 
ernment to put in force a scheme for 
systematic duty in Guam, with details 
so arranged that no man will be com- 
pelled to remain there against his will 
longer than six months, it will be greatly 
to the good of the enlisted men. 

In his first report, made on August 
26, 1899, Governor Leary has this to say 
of the people and their attitude towards 
their new rulers: 

The inhabitants of Guam seem to be much 
pleased with our arrival, and they have given many 
assurances that our control of the island will be 


very acceptable and agreeable to them; and I 
believe it to be true, as the natives appear to be a 


island to learn English, and become interested in 
the work of the manual labor school, kindergarten, 
music, etc.; and as the natives seem to have much 
love and talent for music, a class will be formed 
under the direction of the bandmaster as the 
nucleus for the organization of a military band. 


This forming cf native classes in 
music consisting of both adults and 
children may seem peculiar, but visitors 
to the little island can readily appre- 
ciate the governor’s purpose in issuing 


such an order. In Agana, and in fact 
throughout the island, there are few 
houses in which a musical instrument. 
native or -Spanish, cannot be found. 
The tumba and guera are omnipresent. 
and in the cool of the evening a musical 
tinkling and strumming can be heard 
almost everywhere amid the other queer 





GUAM AND ITS GOVERNOR. 


THE MAIN STREET OF AGANA, THE CAPITAL OF GUAM. IN THE FOREGROUND IS A CARABAO, OR WATER 
BUFFALO, THE NATIVE BEAST OF BURDEN. 


noises of the tropic colony. Governor in the character of the natives—habits 
Leary’s order was therefore a peculiarly and methods of living not at all modeled 
attractive bait to draw the younger gen- after the American pattern. These re- 
eration of Guam to the schools. quired prompt attention, and on my ar- 


There were other things besides music rival in Guam I learned that the gover- 














THE LANDING PLACE IN THE HARBOR OF SAN LUIS D’APRA— A SMALL PIER APPROACHABLE ONLY BY 
BOATS OF SHALLOW DRAFT. 
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nor had found it necessary to issue cer- 
tain stringent orders prohibiting the sale 
of spirituous liquors in the island, except 
by a special license issued by the govern- 
ment, “under penalty of a fine of one 
hundred dollars or imprisonment for 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 


thirty days, or both, and for a second 
offense the confiscation of all the of- 
fender’s goods.” “ Drunkenness,” adds 
the order, “is the chief source of all 
crime and trouble in this island, and 
must and shall cease.” i 

He also directed that all persons liv- 
ing together out of the bonds of wed- 
lock in the island should, before the 
third day of November, be legally mar- 
ried_by either the civil or the church 
authorities. 

On account of the scarcity of food in 
the island, he forbade, on October 4, the 
exportation of food supplies; and, with 
a view to correcting the habit of idle- 
ness, provided that every inhabitant 
who was without a trade or occupation 
should plant a quantity of corn, rice, 
coffee, cocoa, sweet potatoes, or other 
fruits or vegetables, sufficient to provide 
for the necessities of himself and his 
family. 


AGANA, THE CHIEF PLACE OF 
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This is paternal government with a 
vengeance, but it meets the needs of the 
situation. The natives of Guam are un- 
deniably indolent. Spanish rule, and 
the isolation of their island home, have 
served to make them spiritless, shy, un- 
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WORSHIP IN THE ISLAND. 


progressive, and content to live the day 
for what that day brings forth. None 
who knows the facts can find cause for 
either wonder or blame; but the coming 
of the Americans and American energy 
will result in lasting good. The thunder 
of the Charleston’s guns put an end for- 
ever to the old era in Guam. 

When Govegpor Leary assumed com- 
mand of the Mlony there was not an 
ounce of medicine on the island. Ty- 
phoid fever prevailed, and the mortality 
ran high. The inhabitants were fatal- 
ists to the extent of believing that when 
one fell ill medicines could not change 
the Lord’s will. The governor decided 
without loss of time, however, that such 
articles as quinine and the wholesome 
salts of Epsom were of value as aids to 
Providence, and the result now is thai 
even the natives are constructing hos- 
pitals, one in the village of Agat having 
recently been finished. 
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The prevalence of typhoid in the 
island is due to the absolute lack of 
sanitary drainage, and the consequent 
pollution of the water supply. There is 
plenty of good potable water in the 
hills behind Agana, but the feasibility 
of piping it into the town never oc- 
curred to either the Spanish authorities 
or the natives. Recourse was had to 
wells, dug in many cases side by side 
with cesspools, and the natural result 
was that few of the inhabitants escaped 
typhoid fever. 

Several American marines died of it 
before a water distilling plant could be 
constructed, but at the present time the 
epidemic is passing. Pure water will 
soon be brought from the hills for the 
use of natives and Americans alike. 

The commercial conditions of the 
island are not of the best. Hitherto, 


owing to the shiftlessness of the people, 
barely enough produce has been raised 
for local consumption, and the trade in 
copra, or dried cocoanut, has languished 
almost to the vanishing point. The soil 


is exceedingly fertile, and good crops of 
almost any class common to tropical and 
semi tropical countries would follow or- 
dinary exertion. The cacao tree grows 
better here than anywhere else in the 
east, and coffee also does exceedingly well. 
At one period tobacco equal to the best 
Philippine grade formed a staple article, 
being sold to vessels calling at Guam; 
but the passing of the whaling trade 
killed the industry. 

The possibilities for the future are 
uncertain. Under American rule the 
island will undoubtedly increase in 
value, and the purchase by the Germans 
of neighboring islands—the Caroline 
group and part of the Ladrones—may 
add to its commercial prosperity; but 
Guam will remain an isolated outpost 
among our colonies. One fact alone, the 
presence of leprosy throughout the 
island, may serve to retard its develop- 
ment, if it does not cause Guam to be 
permanently classified merely as a coal- 
ing and cable station of the American 
government. 
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Ou, I know an ancient orchard 
Where the trees are all in bloom; 
You will find it if you follow 
Bee and butterfly and swallow 
And the wafts of rich perfume. 


There the robin builds his dwelling 
On a pink and dewy spray; 

When the wicket clicks beliind you 

Care and pain can never find you, 
For the world is shut away. 


Gray the broken fence around it 
(Painted by the suns and rains), 

But the hand of Time embosses 

With the green of velvet mosses 
Every picket that remains. 


Overhead the apple blossoms 
Spread a tent of rosy snow, 

Marking off the golden minutes 

For the thrushes and the linnets 
With the flakes that fall below. 


*Tis the orchard of our childhood 
Where all day we used to swing, 
When the winds were sweet as honey, 

And the hours long and sunny 
In the bridal bowers of spring. 


Minna Irving. 
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A Love Story of Old Madrid. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THIS LATEST NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CORLEONE” AND “ VIA CRUCIS” IS A ROMANCE OF 
THE SPANISH COURT IN THE GREAT DAYS OF SPAIN, A DRAMA THAT GIVES A 
TOUCHING PICTURE OF THE LOVE OF A BRAVE PRINCE AND A LOYAL 
WOMAN AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND OF INTRIGUE, 

TYRANNY, AND HATE. 


I. 


cy WO young girls sat in a high, though 

very narrow, room of the old 
Moorish palace to which King Philip 
the Second brought his court when he 
finally made Madrid his capital. It was 
in the month of November, in the after- 
noon, and the light was cold and gray, 
for the two tall windows looked due 
nerth, and a fine rain had been falling 
all the morning. The stones in the 


court were drying now, in patches, but 


the sky was like a smooth vault of cast 
lead, closing over the city that lay to 
the northward, dark, wet, and still, as 
if its life had shrunk down under- 
ground, away from the bitter air and 
the penetrating damp. 

The room was scantily furnished, but 
the few objects it contained, the carved 
table, the high backed chairs, and the 
chiseled bronze brazier, bore the stamp 
of the time when art had not long been 
born again. On the walls there were 
broad tapestries of bold design, show- 
ing green forests populated by all sorts 
of animals in stiff attitudes, staring at 
one another in perpetual surprise. Be- 
low the tapestry a carved walnut wains- 
coting went round the room, and the 
door was paneled and flanked by fluted 
door posts of the same dark wood, on 
which rested corbels, fashioned into 
curling acanthus leaves, to hold up the 
cornice, which itself made a high shelf 
over the door. Three painted Italian 
vases, filled with last summer’s rose 
leaves and carefully sealed lest the faint 
perfume should be lost, stood symmet- 
rically on this projection, their contents 
slowly ripening for future use. The 


heap of white ashes, under which the 
wood coals were still alive in the big 
brazier, diffused a little warmth through 
the chilly room. 

The two girls were sitting at opposite 
ends of the table. The one held a long 
goose quill pen, and before her lay sey- 
eral large sheets of paper covered with 
fine writing. Her eyes followed the 
lines slowly, and from time to time she 
made a correction in the manuscript. 
As she read, her lips moved to form 
words, but she made no sound. Now 
and then a faint smile lent singular 
beauty to her face, and there was more 
light in her eyes, too; then it disap- 
peared again, and she read on, carefully 
and intently, as if her soul were in the 
work. 

She was very fair, as Spaniards some- 
times are still, and were more often in 
those days, with golden hair and deep 
gray eyes; she had the high features, 
the smooth white throat, and the finely 
modeled ears that were the outward 
signs of the lordly Gothic race. When 
she was not smiling, her face was sad, 
and sometimes the delicate color left 
her clear cheek and she grew softly pale, 
till she seemed almost delicate. Then 
the sensitive nostrils quivered almost 
imperceptibly, and the curving lips met 
closely as if to keep a secret; but that 
look came seldom, and for the most part 
her eyes were quiet and her mouth was 
kind. It was a face that expressed de- 
votion, womanly courage, and sensitive- 
ness rather than an active and dominat- 
ing energy. 

The girl was indeed a full grown 
woman, more than twenty years of age, 
but the early bloom of girlhood was on 


* Copyright, 1900, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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her still, and if there was a little sad- 
ness in the eyes, a man could guess well 
enough that it rose from the heart, and 
had but one simple source, which was 
neither a sudden grief nor a long hidden 
sorrow, but only youth’s one secret— 
love. Maria Dolores de Mendoza knew 
all of fear for the man she loved, that 
any woman could know, and much of 
the hope that is love’s early life; but 
she knew neither the grief nor the dis- 
appointment nor the shame for another, 
nor for herself, nor any of the bitter- 
ness that love may bring. She did not 
believe that such things could be wrung 
from hearts that were true and faith- 
ful; and in that she was right. The man 
to whom she had given her heart and 
soul and hope, had given her his, and if 
she feared for him, it was not lest he 
should forget her or his own honor. He 
was a Man among men, good and true; 
but he was a soldier, and a leader, who 
daily threw his life to the battle, as 
Douglas threw the casket that held the 
Bruce’s heart into the thick of the fight, 
to win it back or die. The man she 
loved was Don John of Austria, the son 
of the great dead Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, the uncle of dead Don Carlos and 
the half brother of King Philip of Spain 
—the man who won glory by land and 
sea, who won back Granada a second 
time from the Moors, as bravely as his 
great grandfather Ferdinand had won 
it, but less cruelly, and who broke the 
sea power of the Turks in the great bat- 
tle of Lepanto. 

It was early December now, and it 
had been June when he had ridden away 
from Madrid to put down the Moriscoes, 
who had risen savagely against the hard 
Spanish rule. He had left Dolores de 
Mendoza an hour before he mounted, in 
the freshness of the early summer morn- 
ing, where they had met many a time, 
on .a lonely terrace above the king’s 
apartments. There were roses there, 
growing almost wild in great earthen 
jars, where some Moorish woman had 
planted them in older days, and Dolores 
could go there unseen with her blind 
sister, who helped her faithfully, on pre- 
tense of taking the poor girl thither to 
breathe the sweet quiet air. For Inez 
was painfully sensitive of her affliction, 
and suffered, besides blindness, all that 


an oversensitive and imaginative being 
can feel. 

She was quite blind, with no memory 
of sight, though she had been born see- 
ing, as other children. A scarlet fever 
had destroyed her sight. Motherless 
from her birth, her father often absent 
in long campaigns, she had been at the 
mercy of a heartless nurse, who had 
loved the fair little Dolores and had se- 
cretly tormented the younger child, as 
soon as she was able to understand, 
bringing her up to believe that she was 
so repulsively ugly as to be almost a 
monster. Later, when the nurse was 
gone, and Dolores was a little older, 
the latter had done all she could to heal 
the eruel wound and to make her sister 
know that she had soft dark hair, a sad 
and gentle face, with eyes that were 
quite closed, a delicate mouth that had a 
little half painful, half pathetic way of 
twitching when anything hurt her— 
and she was easily hurt. Very pale al- 
ways, she turned her face more upward 
than do people who have sight, and 
being of good average woman’s height 
and very slender and finely made, this 
gave her carriage an air of dignity that 
seemed almost pride when she was of- 
fended or wounded. But the first hurt 
had been deep and lasting, and she could 
never quite believe that she was not 
offensive to the eyes of those who saw 
her, still Jess that she was sometimes 
almost beautiful in a shadowy, spiritual 
way. The blind, of all their sufferings, 
often feel most keenly the impossibility 
of knowing whether the truth is told 
them about their own looks; and he who 
will try and realize what it is to have 
been always sightless will understand 
that this is not vanity, but rather a sort 
of diffidence, towards which all people 
should be very kind. Of all necessities 
of this world, of all blessings, of all 
guides to truth, God made light first. 
There are many sharp pains, many ter- 
rible sufferings and sorrows, in life that 
come and wrench body and soul, and 
pass at last either into alleviation or re- 
covery, or into the rest of death; but 
of those that abide a lifetime and do not 
take life itself, the worst is hopeless 
darkness. We call ignorance “ blind- 
ness,” and rage “ blindness,” and we say 
a man is “ blind ” with grief. 
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Inez sat opposite her sister, at the 
other end of the table, listening, She 
knew what Dolores was doing, how dur- 
ing long months her sister had written 
a letter, from time to time, in little 
fragments, to give to the man she loved, 
to slip into his hand at the first brief 
meeting or to drop: at his feet in her 
glove, or even, perhaps, to pass to him 
by the blind girl’s quick fingers. For 
Inez helped the lovers always, and Don 
John was very gentle with her, talking 
with her when he could, and even lead- 
ing her sometimes when she was in a 
room she did not know. Dolores knew 
that she could only hope to exchange a 
word with him when he came back, and 
that the terrace was bleak and wet now, 
and the roses withered, and that her 
father feared for her, and might do 
some desperate thing if he found her 
lover talking with her where no one 
could see or hear. For old Mendoza 


knew the world and the court, and he 
foresaw that sooner or later some royal 
marriage would be made for Don John 
of Austria, and that even if Dolores 


were married to him, some tortuous 
means would be found to annul her 
marriage, whereby a great shame would 
darken his house. Moreover, he was the 
king’s man, devoted to Philip body and 
soul, as his sovereign, ready to give his 
life ten times for his sovereign’s word, 
and thinking it treason to doubt a royal 
thought or motive. 

He was a rigid old man, a Spaniard of 
Spain’s great days, fearless, proud, in- 
tolerant, making Spain’s honor his idol, 
capable of gentleness only to his chii- 
dren, and loving them dearly, but with 
that sort of severity and hardness in all 
questions where his authority was con- 
cerned which can make a father’s true 
affection the most intolerable burden to 
a girl of heart, and which, where a son 
is its object, leads sooner or later to 
fierce quarrels and lifelong estrange- 
ment. And so it had happened now. 
For the two girls had a brother much 
older than they, Rodrigo; and he had 
borne to be treated like a boy until he 
could bear no more, and then he had 
left his father’s house in anger to find 
out his own fortune in the world, as 
many did in his day—a poor gentleman 
seeking distinction in an army of men 
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as brave as himself, and as keen to win 
honor on every field. Then, as if to 
oppose his father in everything, he had 
attached himself to Don John, and was 
spoken of as the latter’s friend, and 
Mendoza feared lest his son should help 
Don John to a marriage with Dolores. 
But in this he was mistaken, for Rod- 
rigo was as keen, as much a Spaniard, 
and as much devoted to the honor of his 
name as his father could be; and though 
he looked upon Don John as the very 
ideal of what a soldier and a prince 
should be, he would have cut off his own 
right hand rather than let it give his 
leader the letter Dolores had been writ- 
ing so long; and she knew this and 
feared her brother, and tried to keep 
her secret from him. 

Inez knew all, and she also was afraid 
of Rodrigo and of her father, both for 
her sister’s sake and her own. So, in 
that divided house, the father was 
against the son, and the daughters were 
allied against them both, not in hatred, 
but in terror, and because of Dolores’ 
great love for Don John of Austria. 

As they sat at the table it began to 
rain again, and the big drops beat 
against the windows furiously for a few 
minutes. The panes were round and 
heavy, and of a greenish yellow color, 
made of blown glass, each with a sort 
of knob in the middle, where the iron 
blowpipe had been separated from the 
hot mass. It was impossible to see 
through them at all distinctly, and when 
the sky was dark with rain they ad- 
mitted only a lurid glare into the room, 
which grew cold and colorless again 
when the rain ceased. Inez had been 
sitting motionless a long time, her elbow 
on the table, her chin resting upon her 
loosely clasped white hands, her blind 
face turned upward, listening to the 
turning of the pages and to the occa- 
sional scratching of her sister’s pen. 
She sighed, moved, and let her hands 
fall upon the table before her in a help- 
less, half despairing way, as she leaned 
back in the big carved chair. Dolores 
looked up at once, for she was used to 
helping her sister in her slightest needs 
and to giving her a ready sympathy in 
every mood. 

“What is it?” she asked quickly. 
“Do you want anything, dear? ” 
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“Have you almost finished? ” 

The girl’s voice would almost have 
told that she was blind. It was sweet 
and low, but it lacked life; though not 
weak, it was uncertain in strength and 
full of a longing that could never be 
satisfied, but that often seemed to come 
within possible reach of satisfaction. 
There was in the tones, too, the per- 
petual doubt of one from whom any- 
thing might be hidden by silence, or by 
the least turn of words. Every passing 
hope and fear, and every pleasure and 
pain, were translated into sound by its 
quick changes. It trusted but could not 
always quite promise to believe; it 
swelled and sank as the sensitive heart 
beat faster or slower. It came from a 
world without light, in which only 
sound had meaning, and only touch was 
certainty. 

“ Yes,” answered Dolores. “I have 
almost finished—there is only half a 
page more to read over.” 

“And why do you read it over?” 
asked Inez. “ Do you change what you 
have written? Do you not think now 


exactly as you did when you wrote?” 
“No; I feel a great deal more—I 


want better words! And then it all 
seems so little, and so badly written, and 
I want to say things that no one ever 
said before, many, many things. He 
will laugh—no, not that! How could 
he? But my letter will seem childish 
to him. I know it will. I wish I had 
never written it! Do you think I had 
better give it to him, after all?” 

“ How can I tell? ” asked Inez hope- 
lessly. “ You have never read it to me. 
I do not know what you have said to 
him.” 

“T have said that I love him as no 
man was ever loved before,” answered 
Dolores, and the true words seemed to 
thrill with a life of their own as she 
spoke them. 

Then she was silent for a moment, 
and looked down at the written pages 
without seeing them. Inez did not 
move, and seemed hardly to breathe. 
Then Dolores spoke again, pressing both 
her hands upon the paper before her 
unconsciously. 

“T have told him that I love him, and 
shall love him for ever and ever,” she 
said; “that I will live for him, die for 


him, suffer for him, serve him! I have 
told him all that and much more.” 

“More? That is much already. But 
he loves you, too. There is nothing you 
can promise which he will not promise, 
and keep, too, I think. But more! What 
more can you have said than that? ” 

“There is nothing I would not say 
if I could find words! ” 

There was a fullness of life in her 
voice which, to the other’s uncertain 
tones, was as sunlight to moonlight. 

“You will find words when you see 
him this evening,” said Inez slowly. 
“ And they will be better than anything 
you can write. Am I to give him your 
letter? ” 

Dolores looked at her sister quickly, 
for there was a little constraint in the 
accent of the last phrase. 

“T do not know,” she answered. 
“ How can I tell what may happen, or 
how I shall see him first? ” 

“You will see him from the window 
presently. I can hear the guards form- 
ing already to meet him—and you— 
you will be able to see him from the 
window.” 

Inez had stopped and had finished 
her speech as if something had choked 
her. She turned sideways in her chair 
when she had spoken, as if to listen 
better, for she was seated with her back 
to the light. 

“T will tell you everything,” said 
Maria Dolores softly. “It will be al- 
most as if you could see him, too.” 

“ Almost a 

Inez spoke the one word and broke 
off abruptly, and rose from her chair. 
In the familiar room she moved almost 
as securely as if she could see. She went 
to the window and listened. Dolores 
came and stood beside her. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked. 
“ What is the matter? What has hurt 
you? Tell me!” 

“ Nothing,” answered the blind girl, 
“nothing, dear. I was thinking—how 
lonely I shall be when you and he are 
married, and they send me to a convent, 
or to our dismal old house in Valla- 
dolid.” 

A faint color came into her pale face, 
and feeling it she turned away from 
Dolores; for she was not speaking the 
truth, or at least not half of it all. 
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“T will not let you go!” answered 
Dolores, putting one arm round her sis- 
ter’s waist. “They shall never take 
you from me. And if in many years 
from now we are married, you shall al- 
ways be with us, and I will always take 
care of you as I do now.” 

Inez sighed and pressed her forehead 
and blind eyes to the cold window, al- 
most withdrawing herself from the 
pressure of Dolores’ arm. Down below 
there was tramping of heavy feet, as the 
companies of foot guards took their 
places, marching across the broad space, 
in their wrought steel caps and breast- 
plates, carrying their tasseled halberds 
on their shoulders. An officer’s voice 
gave sharp commands. ‘The gust that 
had brought the rain had passed by, and 
a drizzling mist, caused by a sudden 
chill, now completely obscured the 
window. 

“ Can you see anything? ” asked Inez 
suddenly, in a low voice. “I think I 
hear trumpets far away.” 

“T cannot see—there is mist on the 
glass, too. Do you hear the trumpets 
clearly? ” 

“T think I do. Yes—I hear them 
clearly now.” She stopped. “He is 
coming,” she added under her breath. 

Dolores listened, but she had not the 
almost supernatural hearing of the 
blind, and could distinguish nothing but 
the tramping of the soldiers below, and 
her sister’s irregular breathing beside 
her, as Inez held her breath again and 
again in order to catch the very faint 
and distant sound. 

“ Open the window,” she said almost 
sharply. “ I know I hear the trumpets.” 

Her delicate fingers felt for the bolts 
with almost feverish anxiety. Dolores 
helped her and opened the window wide. 
A strain of distant clarions sounding 
a triumphant march came floating 
across the wet city. Dolores started, 
and her face grew ftadiant, while her 
fresh lips opened a little as if to drink 
in the sound with the wintry air. Be- 
side her, Inez grew slowly pale and held 
herself by the edge of the window frame, 
gripping it hard, and neither of the two 
girls felt any sensation of cold. Do- 
lores’ gray eyes grew wide and bright as 
she gazed fixedly towards the city where 
the ayenue that led to the palace began, 


but Inez, bending a little, turned her 
ear in the same direction, as if she could 
not bear to lose a single note of the 
music that told her how Don John of 
Austria had come home in triumph, safe 
and whole, from his long campaign in 
the south. 

Slowly it came nearer, strain upon 
strain, each more clear and loud and 
full of rejoicing. At first only the high 
pitched clarions had sent their call to 
the window, but now the less shrill 
trumpets made rich harmonies to the 
melody, and the deep bass horns gave 
the marching time to the rest, in short 
full blasts that set the whole air shak- 
ing as with little peals of thunder. Be- 
low, the mounted officers gave orders, 
exchanged short phrases, cantered to 
their places, and came back again a 
moment later to make some final ar- 
rangement—their splendid gold inlaid 
corselets and the rich caparisons of their 
horses looking like great pieces of jew- 
elry that moved hither and thither in 
the thin gray mist, while the dark red 
and yellow uniforms of the household 
guards surrounded the square on three 
sides with broad bands of color. Do- 
lores could see her father, who com- 
manded them and to whom the officers 
came for orders, sitting motionless and 
erect on his big black horse—a stern 
figure, with close cut gray beard, clad 
all in black saving his heavily gilded 
breastplate and the silk sash he wore 
across it from shoulder to sword knot. 
She shrank back a little, for she would 
not have let him see her looking down 
from an upper window to welcome the 
returning visitor. 

“What is it? Do you see him? Is he 
there?” Inez asked the questions in a 
breath, as she heard her sister move. 

“No—our father is below on his 
horse. He must not see us.” And she 
moved further into the embrasure. 

“ You will not be able to see,” said 
Inez anxiously. “ How can you tell me 
—I mean, how can you see, where you 
are?” 

Dolores laughed softly, but her laugh 
trembled with the happiness that was 
coming so soon. 

“ Oh, I see very well,” she answered. 
“The window is wide open, you know.” 

“ Yes—I know.” 
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Inez leaned back against the wall be- 
side the window, letting her hand drop 
in a hopeless gesture. The simple 
answer had hurt her, who could never 
see, by its mere thoughtlessness and by 
the joy that made her sister’s voice 
quaver. The music grew louder and 
louder, and now there came with it the 
sound of a great multitude, cheering, 
singing the march with the trumpets, 
shouting for Don John; and all at once 
as the throng burst from the street to 
the open avenue the voices drowned the 
clarions for a moment, and a vast ery 
of triumph filled the whole air. 

“He is there! He is there!” repeat- 
ed Inez, leaning towards the window 
and feeling for the stone sill. 

But Dolores could not hear for the 
shouting. The clouds had lifted to the 
westward and northward; and as the 
afternoon sun sank lower they broke 
away, and the level rays drank up the 
gloom of the wintry day in an instant. 
Dolores stood motionless before the win- 
dow, undazzled, like a statue of ivory. 
and gold in a stone niche. With the 
light, as the advancing procession sent 
the people before it, the trumpets rang 
high and clear again, and the bright 
breastplates of the trumpeters gleamed 
like dancing fire before the lofty stand- 
ard that swayed with the slow pace of 
its bearer’s horse. Brighter and nearer 
came the colors, the blazing armor, the 
standard, the gorgeous procession of 
victorious men at arms; louder and 
louder blew the trumpets, higher and 
higher the clouds were lifted from the 
lowering sun. Half the people of Ma- 
drid went before, the rest flocked be- 
hind, all cheering or singing or shouting. 

The stream of color and light became 
a river, the river a flood, and in the high 
tide of a young victor’s glory Don John 
of Austria rode onward to the palace 
gate. The mounted trumpeters parted 
to each side before him, and the stand- 
ard bearer ranged his horse to the left, 
opposite the banner of the king, which 
held the right, and Don John, on a gray 
Arab mare, stood out alone at the head 
of his men, saluting his royal brother 
with lowered sword and bent head. A 


final blast from the trumpets sounded 
full and high, and again and again the 
shout of the great throng went up like 


thunder and echoed from the palace 
walls, as King Philip, in his baleony 
above the gate, returned the salute with 
his hand, and bent a little forward over 
the stone railing. 

Dolores de Mendoza forgot her father 
and all that he might say, and stood at 
the open window, looking down. She 
had dreamed of this moment; she had 
seen visions of it in the daytime; she 
had told herself again and again what 
it would be, how it must be; but the 
reality was beyond her dreams and her 
visions and her imaginings, for she had 
to the full what few women have in any 
century, and what few have ever had in 
the blush of maidenhood—the sight of 
the man she loved, and who loved her 
with all his heart, coming home in tri- 
umph from a hard fought war, himself 
the leader and the victor, himself in 
youth’s first spring, the young idol of a 
warlike nation, and the center of mili- 
tary glory. 

When he had saluted the king he sat 
still a moment on his horse and looked 
upward, as if unconsciously drawn by 
the eyes that, of all others, welcomed 
him at that moment; and his own met 
them instantly and smiled, though his 
face betrayed nothing. But old Men- 
doza, motionless in his saddle, followed 
the look, and saw; and although he 
would have praised the young leader 
with the best of his friends, and would 
have fought under him and for him as 
well as the bravest, yet at that moment 
he would gladly have seen Don John of 
Austria fall dead from his horse before 
his eyes. 

Don John dismounted without haste, 
and advanced to the gate as the king 
disappeared from the balcony above. 
He was of very graceful figure and bear- 
ing, not short, but looking taller than 
he really was by the perfection of his 
proportions. The short reddish brown 
hair grew close and curling on his small 
head, but left the forehead high, while 
it set off the clear skin and the mobile 
features. A very small mustache shaded 
his lip without hiding the boyish 
mouth, and at that time he wore no 
beard. The lips, indeed, smiled often, 
and the expression of the mouth was 
rather careless and good humored than 
strong. The strength of the face was in 
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the clean cut jaw, while its real expres- 
sion was in the deep set, fiery blue eyes, 
that could turn angry and fierce at one 
moment, and tender as a woman’s the 


ext. 

+e wore without exaggeration the 
military dress of his time—a_beauti- 
fully chiseled corselet inlaid with gold, 
black velvet sleeves, loose breeches of 
velvet and silk, so short that they did 
not descend half way to the knees, while 
his legs were covered by tight hose and 
leather boots, made like gaiters to clasp 
from the knee to the ankle and heel. 
Over his shoulder hung a short embroid- 
ered cloak, and his head covering was a 
broad velvet cap, in which were fastened 
the black and yellow plumes of the 
house of Austria. 

As-he came near to the gate, many 
friends moved forward to greet him, 
and he gave his hand to all, with a frank 
smile and words of greeting. But old 
Mendoza did not dismount nor move 
his horse a step nearer. Don John, 
looking round before he went in, saw 
the grim face, and waved his hand to 
Dolores’ father; but the old man pre- 
tended that he saw nothing, and made 
no answering gesture. Some one in the 
crowd of courtiers laughed lightly. Old 
Mendoza’s face never changed; but his 
knees must have pressed the saddle 
suddenly, for his black horse stirred un- 
easily, and tried to rear a little. Don 
John stopped short, and his eyes hard- 
ened and grew very light before the 
smile could fade from his lips, while he 
tried to find the face of the man whose 
laugh he had heard. But that was im- 
possible, and his look was grave and 
stern as he went in under the great gate. 

From her high window Dolores had 
seen and heard also, for she had fol- 
lowed every movement he made and 
every change of his expression, and had 
faithfully told her sister what she saw, 
until the laugh came, short and light, 
but cutting. And Inez heard that, too, 
for she was leaning far forward upon 
the broad stone sill to listen for the 
sound of Don John’s voice. She drew 
back with a springing movement anda 
sort of ery of pain. 

“Some one is laughing at me!” she 
cried. “Some one is laughing because 
T am trying to see! ” 


MAGAZINE. 


Instantly Dolores drew her sister to 
her, kissing her tenderly, and soothing 
her as one does a frightened child. 

“No, dear, no! It was not that—I 
saw what it was. Nobody was looking 
at you, my darling. Do you know why 
some one laughed? It hurt me, too. 
He smiled and waved his hand to our 
father, who took no notice of him. The 
laugh was for that—and for me, because 
the man knew well enough that our 
father does not mean that we shall ever 
marry. Do you see, dear? It was not 
meant for you.” 

“Did he really look up at us when 
you said so?” asked Inez, in a smoth- 
ered voice. 

“Who? The man who laughed? ” 

“No. I mean 

“Don John? Yes. He looked up to 
us and smiled—as he often does at me 
—with his eyes only, while his face was 
quite grave. He is not changed at all, 
except that he looks more determined 
and handsomer and braver and stronger 
than ever! He does each time I see 
him.” 

But Inez was not listening. 

“That was worth living for—worth 
being blind for,” she said suddenly, “ to 
hear the people shout and cheer for him 
as he came along. You who can see it 
all do not understand what the sound 
means to me. For a moment—only for 
a moment-—I saw light—I know I saw a 
bright light before my eyes. -I am not 
dreaming. It made my heart beat, and 
it made my head dizzy. It must have 
been light. Do you think it could be, 
Dolores? 2? 

“1 do not know, dear,” answered the 
other gently. 

But as the day faded and they sat to- 
gether in the early dusk, Dolores looked 
long and thoughtfully at the blind face. 
Inez loved Don John, though she did 
not know it, and without knowing it 
she had told her sister. 


If. 


Wuen Don John had disappeared 
within the palace the people lingered a 
little while, hoping that something 
might happen which would be worth 
seeing, and then, murmuring a little in 
perfectly unreasonable disappointment, 
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they slowly dispersed. After that old 
Mendoza gave his orders to the officers 
of the guards, the men tramped away, 
one detachment after another, in a reg- 
ular order; the cavalry that had ridden 
up with Don John wheeled at a signal 
from the trumpets, and began to ride 
slowly back to the city, pressing hard 
upon the multitude, and before it was 
quite dark the square before the palace 
was deserted again. The sky- had 
cleared, the pavement was dry again, 
and the full moon was rising. ‘Two tall 
sentinels with halberds paced silently 
up and down in the shadow. 

Dolores and her sister were still sit- 
ting in the dark when the door opened 
and a gray haired servant in red and 
yellow entered the room, bearing two 
lighted wax candles in heavy bronze 
candlesticks, which he set upon the table. 
A moment later he was followed by old 
Mendoza, still in his breastplate, as he 
had dismounted, his great spurs jing- 
ling on his heavy boots, and his long 
basket hilted sword trailing on the mar- 


ble pavement. He was bareheaded now, 
and his short hair, smooth and grizzled, 
covered his energetic head like a close 
fitting skull cap of iron gray velvet. 
He stood still before the table, his bony 
right hand resting upon it and holding 


both his long gloves. The candlelight 
shone upward into his dark face, and 
gleamed yellow in his angry eyes. 

Both the girls rose instinctively as 
their father entered; but they stood 
close together, their hands still linked 
as if to defend each other from a com- 
mon enemy, though the hard man would 
have given his life for either of them 
at any moment since they had come into 
the world. They knew it, and trembled. 

“You have made me the laughing 
stock of the court,” he began slowly, 
and his voice shook with anger. “ What 
have you to say in your defense? ” 

He was speaking to Dolores, and she 
turned a little pale. There was some- 
thing so cruelly hard in his tone and 
hearing that she drew back a little, not 
exactly in bodily fear, but as a brave 
man may draw back a step when another 
suddenly draws a weapon upon him. In- 
stantly Inez moved forward, raising one 
white hand in protest, and turning her 
blind face to her father’s gleaming eyes. 


“Tam not speaking to you,” he said 
roughly, “but you,” he went on, ad- 
dressing Dolores, and the heavy table 
shook under his hand. “ What devil 
possessed you that you should shame 
me and yourself, standing at your win- 
dow to smile at Don John, as if he were 
the espadero at a bull fight—and you 
the beauty of the ring, with all Madrid 
there to look on, from his majesty the 
king to the beggar in the road? Have 
you no modesty, no shame, no blood that 
can blush? And if not, have you not 
even so much woman’s sense as should 
tell you that you are ruining your name 
and mine before the whole world? ” 

“Father! For the sake of heaven do 
not say such words—you must not! 
You shall not! ” 

Dolores’ face was quite white now, as 
she gently pushed Inez aside and faced 
the angry man. The table was between 
them. 

“ Have I said one word more than the 
very truth?” asked Mendoza. “ Does 
not the whole court know that you love 
Don John of Austria 

“Let the whole world know it!” 
cried the girl bravely. “ Am I ashamed 
to love the best and bravest man that 
breathes? ” 

* Let the whole world know that you 
are willing to be his toy, his play- 
thing w 

“ Tis wife, sir!” Dolores’ voice was 
steady and clear as she interrupted her 
father. “His wife,” she repeated 
proudly ; “ and tomorrow, if you and the 
king will not hinder us. God made you 
my father, but neither God nor man 
has given you the right to insult me, 
and you shall not be unanswered, so 
long as I have strength and breath to 
speak. But for you, I should be Don 
John of Austria’s wife today—and then 
—then his ‘ toy,’ his ‘ plaything ’"—yes, 
and his slave and his servant—what 
you will! TI love him, and I would work 
for him with my hands, as I would give 
my blood and my life for his, if God 
would grant me that happiness and 
grace, since you will not let me be his 
wife!” 

“His wife!” exclaimed Mendoza, 
with a savage sneer. “ His wife—to be 
married today and cast off tomorrow 
by a turn of the pen and the twisting 
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of a word that would prove your mar- 
riage void, in order that Don John may 
be the husband of some royal widowed 
lady, like Queen Mary of the Scots! His 
wife?” He laughed bitterly. 

“ You have an exalted opinion of your 
king, my father, since you suppose that 
he would permit such deeds in Spain! ” 

Dolores had drawn herself up to her 
full height as she spoke, and she re- 
mained motionless as she awaited the 
answer to what she had said. It was 
long in coming, though Mendoza’s dark 
eyes met hers unflinchingly, and his lips 
moved more than once as if he were 
about to speak. She had struck a blow 
that was hard to parry, and she knew it. 
Inez stood beside her, silent and breath- 
ing hard as she listened. 

“You think that I have nothing to 
say,” he began at last, and his tone had 
changed and was more calm. “ You are 
right, perhaps. What should I say to 


you, since you have lost all sense of 
shame and all thought of respect or 
obedience? Do you expect that I shall 
argue with you, and try to convince 


you that I am right, instead of forcing 
you to respect me and yourself? Thank 
heaven, I have never yet questioned my 
king’s thoughts, nor his motives, nor his 
supreme right to do whatsoever may be 
for the honor and glory of Spain. My 
life is his, and all I have is his, to do 
with it all as he pleases, by grace of his 
divine right. That is my creed and my 
law—and if I have failed to bring you 
up in the same belief, I have committed 
a great sin, and it will be counted 
against me hereafter, though I have 
done what I could, to the best of my 
knowledge.” 

Mendoza lifted his sheathed sword 
and laid his right hand upon the cross 
bar of the basket hilt. 

“God—the king—Spain!” he said 
solemnly, as he pressed his lips to it 
once for each article of his faith. 

“T do not wish to shake your belief,” 
said Dolores coldly. “I dare say that 
is impossible! ” 

“ As impossible as it is to make me 
change my determination,” answered 
Mendoza, letting his long sword rest on 
the pavement again. 

“ And what may your determination 
be? ” asked the girl, still facing him. 


Something in his face forewarned her 
of near evil and danger, as he looked 
at her long without answering. She 
moved a little, so as to stand directly 
in front of Inez. Taking an attitude 
that was almost defiant, she began to 
speak rapidly, holding her hands behind 
her and pressing herself back against 
her sister to attract the latter’s atten- 
tion ; and in her hand she held the letter 
she had written to Don John, folded 
into the smallest possible space, for she 
had kept it ready in the wrist of her 
tight sleeve, not knowing what might 
happen any moment to give her an op- 
portunity of sending it. 

“What have you determined?” she 
asked again, and then went on without 
waiting for a reply. “In what way are 
you going to exhibit your power over 
me? Do you mean to take me away 
from the court to live in Valladolid 
again? Are you going to put me in the 
charge of some sour old woman who wil! 
never let me out of her sight from morn- 
ing till morning?” She had found her 
sister’s hand behind hers and had thrust 
the letter into the fingers that closed 
quickly upon it. Then she laughed a 
little, almost gaily. “ Do you think that 
a score of sour old duennas could teach 
me to forgét the man I love, or could 
prevent me from sending him a message 
every day if I chose? Do you think you 
could hinder Don John of Austria, who 
came back an hour ago from his victory 
the idol of all Spain, the favorite of the 
people, brave, young, powerful, rich, 
popular, beloved far more than the king 
himself, from seeing me every day if 
he chose, so long as he were not away 
in war? And then—I will ask you 
something more—do you think that 
father or mother or king or law or coun- 
try has power to will away the love of a 
woman who loves with all her heart and 
soul and strength? Then answer me 
and tell me what you have determined 
to do with me, and I will tell you my 
determination, too, for I have one of my: 
own, and shall abide by it, come what 
may, and whatsoever you may do!” 

She paused, for she had heard Inez 
softly close the door as she went out. 
The letter at least was safe, and if it 
were humanly possible, Inez would find 
a means of delivering it; for she had all 
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that strange ingenuity of the blind in 
escaping observation which it seems im- 
possible that they should possess, but 
of which every one who has been much 
with them is fully aware. Mendoza had 
seen Inez go out, and was glad that she 
was gone, for her blind face sometimes 
disturbed him when he wished to assert 
his authority. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I will tell you what 
| mean to do, and it is the only thing 
left to me, for you have given me no 
choice. You are disobedient and un- 
ruly, you have lost what little respect 
you ever had—or showed—for me. But 
that is not all. Men have had unruly 
daughters before, and yet have married 
them well, and to men who in the end 
have ruled them. I do not speak of my 
affection for you both, since you have 
none for me. But now you are going 
beyond disobedience and lawlessness, 
for you are ruining yourself and dis- 
gracing me, and I will neither permit 
the one nor suffer the other.” His voice 
rose harshly. “ Do you understand me? 
I intend to protect my name from you, 
and yours from the world, in the only 
way possible. I intend to send you to 
Las Huelgas tomorrow morning. I am 
in earnest, and unless you consent to 
give up this folly and to marry as I 
wish, you shall stay there for the rest of 
your natural life. Do you understand? 
And until tomorrow morning you shall 
stay within these doors. We shall see 
whether Don John of Austria will try 
to force my dwelling first and a convent 
of holy nuns afterwards. You will be 
safe from him, I give you my word of 
honor—the word of a Spanish gentle- 
man and of your father. You shall be 
safe forever. And if Don John tries 
to enter here tonight, I will kill him 
on the threshold. I swear that I will.” 

He ceased speaking, turned, and be- 
gan to walk up and down the small 
room, his spurs and sword clanking 
heavily at every step. He had folded 
his arms, and his head was bent low. 

A look of horror and fear had slowly 
risen in Dolores’ face, for she knew her 
father, and that he kept his word at 
every risk. She knew also that the king 
held him in very high esteem, and was 
as bitterly opposed to her marriage as 
Mendoza himself, and therefore ready 


to help him to do what he wished. It 
had never occurred to her that. she 
eould be suddenly thrust out of sight 
in a religious institution, to be kept 
there at her father’s pleasure, even for 
her whole life. She was too young and 
too full of life to have thought of such 
a possibility. She had indeed heard that 
such things could be done, and had been 
done, but she had never known such a 
ease, and had never realized that she 
was so completely at her father’s mercy. 
For the first time in her life she felt 
real fear, and as it fell upon her there 
came the sickening conviction that she 
could not resist it, that her spirit was 
broken ail at once, that in a moment 
more she would throw herself at her 
father’s feet and implore mercy, making 
whatever promise he exacted, yet mak- 
ing it falsely, out of sheer terror, in an 
utter degradation and abasement of all 
moral strength, of which she had never 
even dreamed. 

She grew giddy as she felt it coming 
upon her, and the lights of the two can- 
dles moved strangely. Already she saw 
herself on her knees, sobbing with fear, 
trying to take her father’s hand, beg- 
ging forgiveness, denying her love, vow- 
ing submission and dutiful obedience in 
an agony of terror. For on the other 
side she saw the dark corridors and 
gloomy cells of Las Huelgas, the veiled 
and silent nuns, the abomination of de- 
spair that was before her till she should 
die and escape at last—the faint hope 
which would always prevent her from 
taking the veil herself, yet a hope 
fainter and fainter, crossed by the 
frightful uncertainty in which she 
should be kept by those who guarded 
her. They would not even tell her 
whether the man she loved were alive 
or dead, she could never know whether 
he had given up her love, himself in 
despair, or whether, then, as years went 
by, he would not lose the thread that 
took him back to the memory of her, 
and forget—and love again. 

But then her strong nature rose 
again, and the vision of fear began to 
fade as her faith in his love denied the 
last thought with scorn. Many a time, 
when words could tell no more, and 
seemed exhausted just when trust was 
strongest, he had simply said, “T love 
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you, as you love me,” and somehow the 
little phrase meant all, and far more 
than the tender speeches that some- 
times formed themselves so gracefully, 
and yet naturally and simply, because 
they, too, came straight from the heart. 
So now, in her extreme need, the plain 
words came back to her in his voice, “ I 
love you, as you love me,” witha sudden 
strength of faith in him that made her 
live again, and made fear seem impos- 
sible. While her father slowly paced 
the floor in silence, she thought what 
she should do, and whether there could 
be anything which she would not do, if 
Don John of Austria were kept a pris- 
oner from her; and she felt sure that 
she could overcome every obstacle and 
laugh at every danger, for the hope of 
getting to him. If she would, so would 
he, since he loved her as she loved him. 
But for all the world, he would not have 
her throw herself upon her father’s 
mercy and make false promises and sob 
out denials of her love, out of fear. 
Death would be better than that. 

“Do as you will with me, since you 
have the power,” she said at last, quite 
calmly and steadily. 

Instantly the old man stopped in his 
walk, and turned towards her, almost 
as if he himself were afraid now. To 
her amazement she saw that his dark 
eyes were moist with tears that clung 
but half shed to the rugged lids and 
rough lashes. He did not speak for 
some moments, while she gazed at him 
in wonder, for she could not understand. 
Then all at once he lifted his brown 
hands and covered his face with a ges- 
ture of utter despair. 

“ Dolores! My child, my little girl!” 
he cried, in a broken voice. 

Then he sat down, as if overcome, 
clasped his hands on the hilt of his 
sword, and rested his forehead against 
them, rocking himself with a barely per- 
ceptible motion. In twenty years, Do- 
lores had never understood, nor even 
guessed, that the hard man, ever preach- 


ing of wholesome duty and strict obe- * 


dience, always rebuking, never satisfied, 
ill pleased almost always, loved her with 
all his heart, and looked upon her as 
the very jewel of his soul. She guessed 
it now, in a sudden burst of understand- 
ing; but it was so new, so strange, that 


she could not have told what she felt. 
There was at best no triumph at the 
thought that, of the two, he had broken 
down first in the contest. Pity came 
first, womanly, simple, and kind, for the 
harsh nature that was so wounded at 
last. She came to his side, and laid one 
hand upon his shoulder, speaking softly. 

“T am very, very sorry that I have 
hurt you,” she said, and waited for him 
to speak, pressing ‘his shoulder with a 
gentle touch. 

He did not look up, and still he 
rocked himself gently, leaning on his 
sword. The girl suffered, too, to see 
him suffering so. A little while ago he 
had been hard, fierce, angry, cruel, 
threatening her with a living death that 
had filled her with horror. It had 
seemed quite impossible that there 
could be the least tenderness in him 
for any one—least of all for her. 

“God be merciful to me,” he said at 
length in very low tones. “ God forgive 
me if it is my fault—you do not love 
me—I am nothing to you but an un- 
kind old man, and you are all the world 
to me, child! ” 

He raised his head slowly and looked 
into her face. She was startled at the 
change in his own, as well as deeply 
touched by what he said. His dark 
cheeks had grown gray, and the tears 
that would not quite fall were like a 
glistening mist under the lids, and al- 
most made him look sightless. Indeed, 
he scarcely saw her distinctly. His 
clasped hands trembled a little on the 
hilt of the sword he still held. 

‘“* How could I know? ” cried Dolores, 
suddenly kneeling down beside him. 
“ How could I guess? You never let 
me see that you were fond of me—or I 
have been blind all these years i 

“ Hush, child!” he said. “ Do not 
hurt me any more—it must have been 
my fault.” 

He grew more calm, and though his 
face was very grave and sad, the natural 
dark color was slowly coming back to it 
now, and his hands were steady again. 
The girl was too young, and far too dif- 
ferent from him, to understand his na- 
ture, but she was fast realizing that he 
was not the man he had always seemed 
to her. 


“Oh, if I had only known!” she 
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cried, in deep distress. “If I had only 
guessed, I would have been so different! 
I-was always frightened, always afraid 
of you, since I can remember—I 
thought you did not care for us and that 
we always displeased you—how could 
we know? ” 

Mendoza lifted one of his hands from 
the sword hilt, and took hers, with as 
much gentleness as was possible to him. 
His eyes became clear again, and the 
profound emotion he had shown sub- 
sided to the depths whence it had risen. 

“We shall never quite understand 
each other,” he said quietly. “You 
cannot see that it is a man’s duty to do 
what is right for his children, rather 
than to sacrifice that in order to make 
them love him.” 

It seemed to Dolores that there might 
be a way open between the two, but she 
said nothing, and left her hand in his, 
glad that he was kind, but feeling, as he 
felt, that there could never be any real 
understanding between them. The 
breach had existed too long, and it was 
far too wide. 


“You are headstrong, my dear,” he 
said, nodding at each word. “ You are 


very headstrong, if you will only 
reflect.” P 

“Tt is not my head, it is my heart,” 
answered Dolores. ‘“ And besides,” she 
added with a smile, “I am your daugh- 
ter, and you are not of a very gentle 
and yielding disposition, are you?” 

“No,” he answered with hesitation, 
“perhaps not.” Then his face relaxed 
a little, and he almost smiled, too. 

It seemed as if the peace were made 
and as if thereafter there need not be 
trouble again. But it was even then not 
far off, for it was as impossible for Men- 
doza to yield as it would have been for 
Dolores to give up her love for Don 
John. She did not see this, and she 
fancied that a real change had taken 
place in his disposition, so that he would 
forget that he had threatened to send 
her to Las Huelgas, and not think of it 
again. 

- “What is done cannot be undone,” 
he said, with renewed sadness. “ You 
will never quite believe that you have 
been everything to me during your life. 
How could you not be, my child? I am 
very lonely. Your mother has been 


dead nearly eighteen years, and Rod- 
rigo——” 

He stopped short suddenly, for he 
had never spoken his son’s name in the 
girl’s hearing since Rodrigo had left him 
to follow his own fortunes. 

“T think Rodrigo broke my heart,” 
said the old man, after a short pause, 
controlling his voice so that it sounded 
dry and indifferent. ~ And if there is 
anything left of it, you will break the 
rest.” 

He rose, taking his hand from hers, 
and turning away, with the roughness 
of a strong, hard man, who has broken 
down once under great emotion and is 
capable of any harshness in his fear of 
yielding to it again. Dolores started 
slightly and drew back. In her the 
kindly impression was still strong, but 
his tone and manner wounded her. 

“ You are wrong,” she said earnestly. 
* Since you have shown me that you love 
me, I will indeed do my best not to hurt 
you or displease you. I will do what I 
can—what I can.” 

She repeated the last words slowly 
and with unconscious emphasis. He 
turned his face to her again instantly. 

“Then promise me that you will 
never see Don John of Austria again, 
that you will forget that you ever loved 
him, that you will put him altogether 
out of your thoughts, and that you will 
obediently accept the marriage I shall 
make for you.” 

The words of refusal to any such 
obedience as that rose to the girl’s lips, 
ready and sharp. But she would not 
speak them this time, lest more angry 
words should answer hers. She looked 
straight at her father’s eyes, holding 
her head proudly high for a moment. 
Then, smiling at the impossibility of 
what he asked, she turned from him and 
went to the window in silence. She 
opened it wide, leaned upon the stone 
sill, and looked out. The moon had 
risen much higher now, and the court 
was white. 

She had meant to cut short the dis- 
cussion without rousing anger again, 
but she could have taken no worse way 
to destroy whatever was left of her fa- 
ther’s kindlier mood. He did not raise 
his voice now, as he followed her and 
spoke. 
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“You refuse to do that?” he said, 
with an already ominous interrogation 
in his tone. 

“You ask the impossible,” she an- 
swered, without looking round. “I 
have not refused, for I have no will in 
this, no choice. You can do what you 
please with me, for you have power over 
my outward life—and if you lacked it, 
the king would help you. But you have 
no power beyond that, neither over my 
heart nor over my soul. I love him—I 
have loved him long, and I shall love 
him till I die, and beyond that, for ever 
and ever, beyond everything—beyond 
the great tomorrow of God’s last judg- 
ment! How can I put him out of my 
thoughts, then? It is madness to ask it 
of me.” 

She paused a moment, while he stood 
behind her, setting his teeth and slowly 
grinding the heel of one heavy boot on 
the pavement. 

“And as for threatening me,” she 
continued, “ you will not kill Don John, 
nor even try to kill him, for he is the 
king’s brother. If I can see him this 
evening, I will—and there will be no 
risk for him. You would not murder 
him by stealth, I suppose? No! Then 
you will not attack him at all, and if I 
can see him, I will—I tell you so, frank- 
ly. Tomorrow or the next day, when 
the feast they have for him is over, and 
you yourself are at liberty, take me to 
Las Huelgas, if you will, and with as lit- 
tle scandal as possible. But when I am 
there, set a strong guard of armed men 
ito keep me, for I shall escape unless you 
‘do. And I shall goto Don John. That 
is all I have to say. That is my last 
word.” 

“TI gave you mine, and it was my 
word of honor,” said Mendoza. “If 
Don John tries to enter here, to see 
you, I will kill him. Tomorrow you 
shall go to Las Huelgas.” 

Dolores made no answer and did not 
even turn her head. He left her and 
went out. She heard his heavy tread 
in the hall beyond, and she heard a bolt 
slipped at the further door. She was 
imprisoned for the night, for the en- 
trance her father had fastened was the 
one which cut off the portion of the 
apartment in which the sisters lived 
from the smaller part which he had re- 
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served for himself. These rooms, from 
which there was no other exit, opened, 
like the sitting room, upon the same 
hall. 

When Dolores knew that she was 
alone, she drew back from the window 
and shut it. It had served its purpose 
as a sort of refuge from her father, and 
the night air was cold. She sat down 
to think, and being in a somewhat des- 
perate mood, she smiled at the idea of 
being locked into her room, supperless, 
like a naughty child. But her face grew 
grave instantly as she tried to discover 
some means of escape. Inez was cer- 
tainly not in the apartment—she must 
have gone to the other end of the palace, 
on pretense of seeing one of the court 
ladies, but really in the hope of giving 
Don John the letter. It was more than 
probable that she would not be allowed 
to enter when she came back, for Men- 
doza would distrust her. That meant 
that Dolores could have no communica- 
tion with any one outside her rooms dur- 
ing the evening and night, and she knew 
her father too well to doubt that he 
would send her to Las Huelgas in the 
morning, as he had sworn to do. Pos- 
sibly he would let her serving woman 
come to her to prepare what she needed 
for the journey, but even that was un- 
likely, for he would be suspicious of 
everybody. 

The situation looked hopeless, and 
the girl’s face grew slowly pale as she 
realized that after all she might not 
even exchange a word with Don John 
before going to the convent—she might 
not even be able to tell him whither 
they were sending her, and Mendoza 
might keep the secret for years—and 
she would never be allowed to write, of 
course. 

She heard the further door opened 
again, the bolt running back with a 
sharp noise. Then she heard her fa- 
ther’s footsteps and his voice calling to 
Inez, as he went from room to room. 
But there was no answer, and presently 
he went away, bolting the door a second 
time. There could be no more doubt 
about it now. Dolores was quite alone. 
Her heart beat heavily and slowly. But 
it was not over yet. Again the bolt 
slipped in the outer hall, and again she 
heard the heavy steps. They came 
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straight towards the door. He had per- 
haps changed his mind, or he had some- 
thing more to say; she held her breath, 
but he did not come in. As if to make 
doubly sure, he bolted her into the little 
room, crossed the hall a last time, and 
bolted it for the night, perfectly certain 
that Dolores was safely shut off from 
the outer world. 

For some minutes she sat quite still, 
profoundly disturbed, and utterly un- 
able to find any way out of her difficulty, 
which was, indeed, that she was in a 
very secure prison. 

Then again there was a sound at the 
door, but very soft this time, not half 
as loud in her ears as the beating of her 
own heart. There was something ghost- 
ly in it, for she had heard no footsteps. 
The bolt moved very slowly and gently 
—she had to strain her esrs to hear it 
move. Then the sound ceased, and an- 
other followed it—that of the door 
being cautiously opened. A moment 
later Inez was in the room—turning her 
head anxiously from side to side to hear 
Dolores’ breathing, and so to find out 
where she was. Then as Dolores rose, 


the blind girl put her finger to her lips, 
and felt for her sister’s hand. 

“He has the letter,” she whispered 
quickly. “I found him by accident, 
very quickly. I am to say to you that 
after he has been some time in the great: 
hall, he will slip away and come here. 
You see our father will be on duty and 
cannot come-up.” 

Dolores’ hand trembled violently. 

“Fe swore to me that he would kill 
Don John if he came here,” she whis- 
pered. “He will do it, if it costs his 
own life! You must find him again— 
go quickly, dear, for the love of 
Heaven!” Her anxiety increased. 
“ Go—go, darling—do not lose a mo- 
ment—he may come sooner—save him, 
save him!” 

“T cannot go,” answered Inez, in ter- 
ror, as she understood the situation. 
“T had hidden myself, and I am locked 
in with you. He called me, but I kept 
quiet, for I knew he would not let me 
stay.” She buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed aloud in an agony of fear. 

Dolores’ lips were white, and she 
steadied herself against a chair. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD wedding rings, worn thin 

By long, sweet years of faithfulness, 

Which through the ups and downs of life have been 
The pledges of unfaltering love, 

However sore the stress— 

Ah, where’s the token that can move 


The heart like these ? 


How fast they cling to withered hands, 


These faithful bands, 


Nor wealth can buy nor might can seize { 
Each day more precious, and each year 


More sacred, dear ; 
Circlets that bind 


In one the heart, the soul, the mind ; 
Remembrancers of all the sacred past ; 
Sureties of love that evermore shall last. 


Old wedding rings ! 


How many in the caskets and the dust 
In holy loyalty and trust 
Cleave unto folded hands like living things ! 
There, if needs must be, let them rust. 
No casket half so precious or so fit 

] As death’s for what is left of love on earth. 
But ah, when love shall have rebirth 


In heav’n, shall not the pledge that hallowed it 


Somehow—with reverence be it said— 
Share the glad resurrection of the dead? 





James Buckham: 





AN AMERICAN FOUNTAIN. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


THE CORNING FOUNTAIN, AT HARTFORD, IN WHICH MASSEY RHIND, THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR, HAS MADE A REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL AND CHARACTERISTIC 
DEPARTURE FROM TRADITIONAL PLASTIC FORMS. 


| AM glad to have the opportunity in 

this magazine to say a few words 
concerning a remarkable fountain which 
was erected during the year 1899 in the 
Bushnell Park, at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Although it was finished too late 
in the year for any proper display, it 
has attracted a great deal of popular 
attention and admiration, and as a work 
of art is likely to draw spectators from 
a distance. 

The principles and limitations of 
plastic art have been so long accepted 
that they have ceased to be seriously 
discussed. Any radical deviations from 
these principles, in the history of sculp- 
ture, have been promptly recognized as 
failures, as individual eccentricities 
which would not stand the test of time. 
These principles relate mainly to pro- 
portion, and to truth to the figure rep- 
resented, in action or repose, and the 
limitations discussed in Lessing’s essay 
on the Laocoon. 

The effort of the man of genius and 
the sculptor of original mind must be 
along the line of adaptation of the es- 
tablished principles of art to the actual 
subjects he has to represent. In por- 
trait statuary and in historic scenes 
great triumphs have been achieved in 
this attempt, though at the same time 
our parks, streets, and galleries have 
been disfigured by the commonplace and 
by the grotesque. In one form of art, 
however, that of the public fountain, 
there has been little effort to depart 
from the images and suggestions of clas- 
sic mythology. The most pleasing mod- 
ern fountains therefore have been col- 
umns, sheaves and jets of water, falls 
and cascades, with little or no addition 
of figures. When a fountain must have 
a form, independent of the water, the 
artist has commonly fallen back upon 
the conventional images, and given us 


Tritons and mermaids, sea horses, dol- 
phins, amphibious griffins, if there are 
such animals; and for mouths and 
spouts classic masks or heads unknown 
to any natural history since the publica- 
tion of the “ Physiologus,” the famous 
work of an Alexandrian Greek in the 
second ceitury. In ancient Rome, and 
even in medieval Europe, this animal 
symbolism seems not incongruous, but 
in America, where we have aborigines 
and indigenous animals which have a 
certain relation to our history, such 
adherence to outworn forms has become 
ridiculous. 

As an illustration of an adhesion to 
recognized canons of art but of depart- 
ure from traditional forms, I wish sim- 
ply to describe the Corning Fountain at 
Hartford. Mr. John J. Corning of New 
York desired to present a work of art 
to his native city, and in consideration 
of an admirable site on Bushnell Park, 
he decided to erect a fountain there. 
This he has done, and dedicated it to the 
memory of his father. It seemed to 
Mr. Corning that the monument need 
not be of the conventional type, which 
repeated in iron mythological abomina- 
tions, but that it should represent the 
city of Hartford and be related to its 
early history. 

The artist selected to carry out this 
design was J. Massey. Rhind of New 
York, a Scotch sculptor, who has done 
excellent work in this country, notably 
in the Alexander Hall in Princeton. He 
is the son of an Edinburgh sculptor 
whose work may be seen on the monu- 
ment to Walter Scott. 

The site of the fountain determined 
its form and suggested its character. It 
was to occupy a level piece of ground in 
the bend of the Park River, forming 
one angle of an architectural triangle, 
another angle of which was the Me- 
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morial Soldiers’ Arch, and the other the 
terrace upon which rises the white mar- 
ble State Capitol. It was necessary, 
therefore, that it should be viewed with 
equal advantage from every side. It 
could not be seen against a background, 


THE GROUP OF INDIAN MAIDENS BELOW THE UPPER BASIN OF THE 
CORNING FOUNTAIN. 


like the Fountain of Trevi, nor could 
Hartford furnish the abundant cas- 
cades and rivers of water which animate 
the Roman wonder. Rome is perhaps 
the only large city that has water to 
waste in ornamental overflow. The sit- 


uation, therefore, determined that the 
form must be pyramidal and that the 
fountain must have the conventional 
basins of overflow and reception. The 
working out of the historic idea, in con- 
formity with the accepted proportions 
of art, and to meet the local 
conditions, is really very 
interesting. 

The name Hartford, from 
an English village in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, is a punning 
title, representing a hart 
crossing a ford. And this is 
the coat of arms of the city. 
The artist therefore decided 
to make the finial figure a 
stag, with branching antlers, 
erect upon a piece of rock 
from which water falls into 
the basin below. This in- 
stead of a _ conventional 
nymph, or “liberty,” or other 
classic figure in undress. 

This very spirited figure of 
the stag is in bronze. It 
should be at once explained 
that while the fountain, its 
basins, supporting columns, 
pedestals, and curbs are of 
gray marble, all the figures, 
heads, and ornamental con- 
necting wreaths are of 
bronze. 

Below the upper basin 
stands a group of four In- 
dian maidens, back to back, 
but not supporting the basin, 
which rests upon a column 
that is ornamented at the 
top with blades and ears of 
maize, forming a background 
for the heads of the maidens. 
These bronze figures are 
seven feet in height. They 
are characteristically of the 
Indian type, the studies all 
being made from maidens of 
the Oneida tribe; but the ar- 
tist must be congratulated 
upon his good fortune in 
finding subjects of beauty and nobility. 

The second basin rests upon a heavy 
column of marble, flaring at the base in 
classically ornamental form. From 
each of its sides looks out the bronze 
head of a Connecticut wild animal, the 
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THE FOUR INDIAN WARRIORS OF THE CORNING FOUNTAIN. 


From photographs by Bilordeanx, New York, 
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mouths of which are water 
spouts. These are the cata- 
mount, the bear, the fox, and 
the beaver. The intermediate 
spaces between the heads are 
draped with bronze festoons. 
Immediately below the sec- 
ond basin, placed on pedestals 
standing in the large lower 
basin, are the bronze figures of 
four Indian warriors, eight feet 
in height. These figures are 
not slavishly supporting the 
basin. The American Indian 
never did any work, and never 
would have carried a heavy bur- 
den. You could not make a 
earyatid of him. He is there- 
fore left in all the freedom and 
independence of his native sav- 
age state. The artist has de- 
signed this group so 
as to tell the history 


of the early days of =n 


our contact with 
the aboriginal inhab- 
itants. In the first 
place it will be no- 
ticed that these fig- 
ures, studied from 
Indian models, are 
anatomically Ameri- 
ean Indians, with no 
trace of white blood 
or brawn. They are 
the lean, muscular, 
sinewy, powerful 
savage of New Eng- 
land, in face and fig- 
ure unmistakably of 
that race which 
could more easily be 
exterminated than 
conquered. 

The first figure in 
the series is that of 
an Indian with a 
long spear in his 
hand, in the act of 
spearing a fish in 
the river. His man- 
tle is a skin with the 
head of the animal 
coming forward so 
as to protect his eyes 
from the sun. The 


THE UPPER BASIN OF THE CORNING FOUNTAIN, Hartford and 
a di 


lar action are in strict conform- 
ity to the sport in which he is 
engaged. 

The second Indian has in his 
hands a bow and arrows, and 
wears a highly ornamented head 
dress. He is in the act of sud- 
denly arrested attention. His 
right hand shades his eyes and 
he is eagerly peering at some- 
thing unusual. He sees the 
white stranger approaching. 

The third Indian realizes that 
it is an enemy coming. He is 
in an attitude of defiance, of vig- 
orous muscular resistance. His 
right arm is raised aloft with a 
tomahawk ready to strike. The 
costume is void of holiday 
adornment. The action of the 
figure is splendid, and yet in no 

way eccentric or the- 
atrical. We have 
here the real type of 
the savage ready to 
meet his enemies. 
With the fourth 
and last figure a 
great change comes. 
The Indian is mak- 
ing signs of amity 
and asking for peace. 
The war hatchet is 
underneath the sit- 
ting figure. In his 
right hand he holds 
the pipe of peace, 
and the left is held 
up in a deprecatory 
attitude. He’ wears 
a magnificent feath- 
er head dress. The 
face is very noble, 
the finest type of the 
aboriginal character. 
So we have here, 
strikingly symbol- 
ized in four figures 
of great power, a 
most valuable and 
faithful record of a 
physically noble raee. 
The entire work 
needs no further ex- 
planation. It spells 
its 


° WITH THE FINIAL FIGURE OF THE STAG, P 
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PLANNING THE ROUND UP. 


“WHERE THE BEEF DOTH GROW.” 


BY RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY. 


A PICTURESQUE BUSINESS WHICH SPANISH COLONISTS FOUNDED AND WHICH AMERICANS HAVE . 
DEVELOPED INTO AN IMPORTANT NATIONAL INDUSTRY—THE CATTLE AND THE 
COWBOYS OF THE WEST, AND HOW THEY SUPPLY THE TABLES 
: OF EASTERN CITIES AND OF EUROPE. 


HE Spaniard was the original cattle 
ranchman in America, and he made 
a success of it from the start. He adapt- 
ed himself to the new conditions, in- 
vented new appliances or made new uses 
of old ones—he may possibly have got 
his idea of marking cattle with a hot 
iron from the Inquisition; and for a 
long time his ideas were the only ones 
followed. Even today most of his 
methods are in force, and his language 
is handed down in the familiar terms 
used on the range. 
The Spaniard’s horse had much to do 
with his success as a ranchman. This 
useful animal, the ancestor of all the 


cow ponies, he brought with him from 
Europe. With its aid, and with that of 
an invention of his own—the lariat— 
he laid the foundations of a business 
which has made the fortune of many 
men and now feéds a large proportion of 
the world’s civilized population. 

From Mexico and Texas came the first 
long horned, hardy cattle that later 
spread over the great West and North- 
west. The country of which the Span- 
iards took possession was admirably 
adapted to the raising of stock—flat, well 
covered with the-nutritious buffalo and 
gramma grasses, and of not too great ex- 
tremes of temperature. The drawback 
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—there was only one Garden of Eden— 
lay in the scanty water supply. The pos- 
sessor of an unfailing spring was a man 
to be envied. Cattle might wander al- 


most at will unmolested so far as food 
was concerned, but with water it was dif- 


ferent. It was necessary 
to guard the supply jeal- 
ously, and occasionally to 
fight for it. 

The herds of the 
swarthy Southerner grew 
and grew until all the 
country adjacent to the 
watercourses and natural 
reservoirs was occupied, 
and still the cattle mul- ; 
tiplied. The natural ten- § % 
dency was to follow the & : 
course of least resistance, 
and move to the north- 
ward. The people of the 
South were well supplied with beef, the 
inhabitants of the North were anxious 
to buy; and so began the great annual 
drives to the new market. 

Up to this time the Spaniard and his 
descendants, the Mexicans, had the busi- 
ness in their own hands. The occasional 
man from the North was merely a hand, 
a “ puncher,” and rarely owned stock of 
his own; but it did not take the man 
with Yankee blood and Yankee commer- 
cial instincts long to see the enormous 
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profits to be got out of the business, and 
little by little he began to acquire, by 
purchase or otherwise, a “ bunch ” of his 
own, which he marked with his brand. 
It was at best a life full of hardship, of 
danger, and unceasing work, a life by no 


means entirely suited 
to the Southern na- 
ture. The American, 
and the Englishman 
who came to it by way 
of the States, “ caught 
on” amazingly; the 
dash and excitement 
of the life got into 
their blood; the com- 
mercial possibilities of 
the industry appealed 
to their business sense ; 
and gradually they 
worked their way up 
from supernumeraries 
to principals. They became the masters, 
and the Mexicans, those expert horse- 
men and skilful “rope throwers,” be- 
came the cow punchers. 

' Often there arose disputes over water 
rights, resulting at times in shooting af- 
frays that amounted almost to small 
wars. The water supply was too scant 
for the rapidly increasing herds; and 
the long drive (sometimes occupying 
months) made necessary by the dis- 
tance between the range and the ship- 
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ping point, involved great loss through 
exposure, fatigue, and hostile Indians. 
Gradually the ranchmen moved north- 
ward until their herds spread over the 
vast territory stretching from Mexico to 
and above the Canadian line. The coun- 
try west of the Missouri and east of the 
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THE CHUCK WAGON, OR 


Rocky Mountains seemed to be created 
for stock raising, with water plentiful, 
grass nutritious and abundant, and suffi- 
cient shelter, especially in the “ bad 
lands” of the Dakotas and Montana, 
- from the fierce winter storms and bliz- 
zards. It is in this section of our great 
and bountiful West that the best of 
“the beef you eat doth grow,” and it is 
about cattle ranching as conducted there 
that the writer proposes to speak. 

The conditions governing the ranch- 
man’s life ten or twenty years ago were 
peculiar. Though his herds might and 
did roam over great tracts of country, 
his actual landed possessions might 
amount to a mere quarter section—forty 
acres—on which stood his ranch house 
and the few buildings needed to shelter 
himself, his men, and the saddle band in 
the most severe winter weather. The 
land on which. the cattle grazed belonged 
to the government, and was popularly 
called the “ free grass ” country, or “ the 
grass of Uncle Sam.” Any man might 
feed his flocks thereon, and the cattle 


TRAVELING KITCHEN OF A COWBOY OUTFIT. 
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ranged almost at will, the owners en- 
deavoring merely to keep them on cer- 
tain ranges or tracts of country having 
well known natural bounds. It was not 
an uncommon thing, however, when the 
“round up ” occurred, to find that cattle 
had strayed a hundred miles or more 
from the home range. 
It was of course im- 
possible to keep the 
cattle of one range 
from mingling with 
those of another, and 
so to enable a man to 
identify hisown prop- 
erty the animals were 
marked with their 
owner’s brand during 
their calfhood. 
In summer, the 
herds roamed much 
as it pleased them in 
search of the most 
plentiful food and 
water, their guard- 
ians, the “cow punch- 
ers,” keeping a watch- 
ful eye on them the 
while, driving them 
to watercourses in 
dry weather, pulling 
them out of the mud in wet sea- 
sons. Much of the life during the sum- 
mer was delightful; the skies were blue, 
the work easy, yet sufficient to prevent 
ennui. The larder low, an exciting chase 
after the inquisitive antelope brought 
recreation and a change of diet from the 
perpetual bacon and beans. The occa- 
sional running down of a horse thief en- 
livened the days. ‘The cattle man, who 
depended on his pony for his safety, his 
comfort, his very existence, hated a horse 
thief more than anything else on earth. 
The tracking of the less detested but 
greatly despised “ rustler,” who, by the 
deft use of a red hot wire, changed the 
real brand to a counterfeit representa- 
tion of his own, also helped to relieve the 
monotony. 

It was a lonely life at best, for the 
range might be many miles from the 
ranch house, and the occasional visits of 
the foreman or the ranch owner himself 
only accentuated the cowboy’s solitude 
when he was left again to his herds, his 
horses, and his hut or half buried dug+ 
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out. If it was a lonely life, it was also a 
free one, unhampered by hard and fast 
rules, with but one care, the welfare of 
his charges, for which, however, he was 
ready to give his life, if need be; and the 
sacrifice was not infrequently exacted. 
The cowboy became almost as taciturn 
as an Indian, fearless, open, healthy, 
lean of body and quick of mind, self re- 
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slowly around the herd, his body giving 
and swaying easily with the motion of 
his wiry little cow pony, his almost 
straight legs incased in leather chaps, or 
overalls, the long studded rowels of his 
spurs jingling. His gloved left hand, 
held high, carries the reins loosely 
though firmly, while his right hangs by 
his side, ready to cast loose the lariat, 


AT A ROUND UP—THE SADDLE BAND IN A ROPE CORRAL. 


liant, faithful; a good fighter, and yet 
often tender as a woman. His morals 
were generally good, for his visits to the 
settlements were rare, and even then 
he was not, as the dime novels would 
tead one to believe, the bold, bad man 
ready to shoot on sight. Sometimes 
brutal, often rough, there was nothing 
of the milksop about him; his virtues 
were of the manly, positive sort and his 
vices of the same open character. 

Day after day the rider, soon after 
daybreak, saddles his horse, which he 
picketed near by the night before; and 
after the breakfast of black coffee, often 
without sweetening, of bacon, bread 
which he makes himself, and the inev- 
itable beans, 
The cattle are browsing steadily on the 
stiff, dry, wire-like grass, laden with its 
tuft of feather-like seed vessels. They 
are moving along slowly all in one gen- 
eral direction and together, a habit 
which makes the cow puncher’s work 
much easier. The range rider trots 


he mounts and rides off. - 


which swings coiled by his saddle horn, 
or to reach the six shooter on his left 
hip. The wide felt hat sheds the sun 
or the rain as the case may be. The 
brightly colored handkerchief tied loose- 
ly round his throat and snapping in the 
breeze serves as both ornament and pro- 
tection. With the yellow slicker, or oil- 
skin, tightly rolled and tied behind him, 
and the gray army blanket beside it, he 
is equipped for almost any change of 
weather. 

As he rides along he keeps a sharp 
lookout for strange brands, for weak 
cattle, for cows mired in soft places, for 
evidences of a disturbance indicating the 
visit of a rustler, for the thousand and 
one things that affect the condition of 
his charges. The cattle are busily brows- 
ing, and scarcely notice the horseman; 
occasionally a steer raises his head to 
gaze curiously, then stoops to feed again. 
The air is bright and invigorating, an« 
the breeze blows strongly in the cow- 
boy’s face as he rides along. It is now 
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“WHERE THE BEEF DOTH GROW.” 


well along towards winter, though there 
is nothing in the air to suggest the icy 
blasts that will soon come. 

The puncher goes his rounds, whist- 
ling or singing to himself for comipany’s 
sake and to reassure his charges, stop- 
ping now and then to examine a strange 
brand more closely or to extricate a 
young heifer from a miry place. Tossing 
the noose of his rope over the sprouting 
horns, he takes a round turn about his 
saddle horn, and the well trained cow 
pony turns round and “ yanks ” her out. 

Now, as he nears the place he started 
from, he notices that the cattle are rest- 
less, that they are all facing one way, 
and soon begin to move slowly but defi- 

-nitely in one direction—southward. 
Some stop to nibble hastily, but most of 
the herd do not linger. Then he notices 
that some of the warm yellow glow has 
gone out of the sunlight, and that the 
breeze has lost its soft strength; it is 
coming in puffs and has a chill in it un- 
felt before. The breath of the cattle 
begins to be visible. He realizes that a 
sudden grim change has come over 
things, and glances hurriedly over his 
shoulder to the north. A gray black 
cloud is there, and he knows now, what 
the instinct of the cattle taught them 
some time before, that winter has begun 
and that a grim norther is bearing down 
on man and beast. 

There is a deep coulée at right angles 
to the course of the wind, in which he 
knows the cattle can find shelter from 
the tempest. He begins to bear in on 
the herd on the opposite side from the 
direction in which he wishes them to go. 
If he can get them headed towards the 
coulée before the full force of the blast 
reaches them all will be well; but what 
is he, a lone man, to do with such a mass 
of animal stupidity? The air grows still 
more chill, and a low moaning sound is 
heard, the forerunner of the tempest. 
The breath of the beasts comes in quick 
white puffs, and their speed increases. 
None stops to browse now. 

The cowboy rushes for the head of the 
herd. Reaching it, he dashes at the fore- 
most steers, slapping them in the face 
with his hat, striking them with his 
quirt, trying in every way to turn them 
off to the right, to the sheltering cut; 
but it all seems hopeless; that great 
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TWO COWBOYS “ROPE” THE ANIMAL’S LEGS WHILE A THIRD APPLIES THE HOT IRON THAT BURNS THE OWNER’S MARK INTO ITS HIDE. 
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“OQUTTING OUT”—A COWBOY DRIVING HIS COWS, WITH THEIR CALVES, OUT OF A MIXED HERD. 


avalanche of flesh still comes rolling 
“down wind.” Ever he rides in front, 
coaxing, leading, compelling the dumb 
brutes by sheer force of will to edge to 
the right. - It is a hazardous undertak- 


ing, for sooner or later he knows that if 
they are not headed off into a sheltering 
gulley they will break into a resistless 
run that will not stop till some unsur- 


mountable obstacle intervenes or the 
storm subsides. His only chance, then, 
would be to run with them, their steam- 
ing bodies hemming him in on every 
side; a stumble of his horse would mean 
complete obliteration. 


blizzards came and snow fell in great 
quantities, he was likely to lose much. 
In the early days the cattle were not 
housed at all, winter or summer, nor 
were they fed by hand. Nature had pro- 
vided for just such an emergency by pro- 
ducing a grass which bore its fruit, it= 
seed vessels, at the very tip of a long. 
wiry stem. Unless the snow was very 
deep, these tops protruded above the 
surface, and afforded the best possible 
forage. When winter came, therefore, 
the ranchman left his herds to get along 
as best they could, merely keeping then 





At last his efforts begin to 
tell; the leaders turn more 
and more, and the following 
thousands edge off in the same 
direction. As the wind in- 
creases, and sleet begins to 
fall, he redoubles his efforts, 
and at last has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the column 
headed: into the abrupt val- 
ley. The danger is over, but 
the escape was narrow. As 
the blast roars over and 
around the wind break he has 
time to think of good men and 
irue who have attempted to 
save their cattle, have failed, 
and have’ béen utterly lost, 
trampled out of existence. 

Winter has always-been the 
season most dreaded by the 
ranchman, If it were a mild 
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one, all might be well; but if 
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in sheltered places as much as possible, 
and occasionally, in very cold weather, 
driving them about to keep them from 
standing still stupidly and freezing to 
death. Often a very cold winter would 
wipe out the profits of several years’ 
work, in spite of all that he could do. 

With the first sign of real spring, the 
ranchman, his cowboys, and his horses 
bestir themselves in earnest. Now he 
can count the cost of the past winter, 
and as he and his men go about they 
find many a fine cow or young heifer that 
has given up the fight and succumbed. 
The remaining ones are weak after the 
long struggle, and have to be watched 
ceaselessly, lest they should be caught 
in the quicksands of the swollen streams 
when they are too feeble to help them- 
selves. As the sun grows stronger, the 
land dries up; the grass flourishes; the 
cattle gain weight rapidly, and when the 
“round up ” season comes, in late spring 
or early summer, they have recovered 
their full strength and vigor. 

Since the cattle roamed at will all the 
year, there was no way of telling whether 
there had been a gain or a loss except 
hy taking an account of stock—or by a 
“round up,” as the Westerner terms it. 
Every ranchman has his own brand by 
which his stock is identified, and by 
which even he himself is known. It may 
he a-combination of letters or figures, or 
simply a design; but it must be simple, 
and unlike any other. Each brand is 
registered in the books of the stock 
growers’ association, of which every 
reputable ranchman is a member. 
Through this organization he is able— 
for the system is still in foree—to claim 
a steer that may turn up hundreds of 
miles away from the home ranch, or 
even in the Chicago stock yards. : 

To go back to the “round up.” This 
annual stock taking is arranged before- 
hand by several stock men whose.ranges 
adjoin, and whose cattle consequently 
would be likely to mingle. A day is set 
‘for the gathering at an appointed meet- 
ing place from which the “round up ” 
is to start. Some time before the day 
arrives, great preparations will have to 
he made, one of which is the securing of 
an adequate supply of saddle horses. The 
“bronco buster” is an important man 
at this time, and a busy one. Many 
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own brand through all the twistings and horse that has run free for two or three 
turnings of a great herd of cattle. years naturally objects to carrying a man 

It is the bronco buster’s duty to ac- i 
complish all this in the short time 
allotted to him before the round up 
begins. Perhaps twenty five raw, ab- 
solutely wild horses are turned over to 
the ministrations of two or three of 
these true rough riders two weeks be- 
fore round up day, with instructions 
to break them for tliat occasion. They 
do it with the aid of a strong will, 
perfect courage, a corral, or circular 
inclosure of strong timber with a stout 
log set on end—a “ snubbing post ”— 
in the center, a lariat, a bridle, and a 





























THE TRANSFER BOAT WHICH FAKES CATTLE FROM 
THE JERSEY CITY YARDS TO THE OCEAN 
STEAMERS. THE TWO SMALLER PICTURES 
SHOW CATTLE GOING ABOARD A 
STEAMER AND MEN FASTENING 
THEM IN STALLS. 


on its back and having a bit in its 

mouth. It tries with all its might to 

throw its rider off, and puts into exe- 

cution with startling suddenness all 

the tricks its clever brain can invent. 

The unbroken horses are let into 

the corral, and as they circle round 

the inclosure close to the fence, in 
lifty pound Western saddle. The amount their efforts to get out and away from 
of difficulty they have depends on the — the strange beings in the center, a likely 
horse, but trouble they always have. A pony is selected, and before he knows 
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what has happened he feels the noose of 
a lariat round his neck—the Northwest- 
ern cowboy always calls it a “ rope.” In 
his unwisdom he increases his pace, only 
to be jerked off his feet when he comes 
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blindfold is put over his eyes, and before 
he knows what has happened the 

“ buster ” is on his back. 
Then, if he is a horse of spirit—and 
few “ broncos” can be termed gentle— 
there is some of the tallest 











INVOLUNTARY EMIGRANTS—CATTLE DRIVEN 
ALONG AN ALLEYWAY TO THE DOCK 
WHERE THE TRANSFER BOAT IS 
READY TO RECEIVE THEM. 


to the end, the other end ofthe rope 
having in the mean time been made 


fast to the snubbing post. His wind 
is cut off, but nevertheless he strug- 
gles, though all to no purpose. One 
of the men sits on his head, while an- 
other knots the rope loosely round his 
neck, then passes the end back and 
under one of his hind fetlocks and 





kind of impromptu rough 
riding. His efforts to un- 
seat this man, this strange 
clinging thing, are tremen- 
dous, but rarely successful ; 
for it is the “ buster’s” 
business to stick, and he 











through the noose again. The line 
is then drawn tight, and the hind leg 
is pulled up close to the body. The poor 
beast’s head is now released, and he 
struggles to his feet—three feet. But 
his frantic effort to be free of the tor- 
menting rope only trips him, and he soon 
learns to stand still. A rough rope 
bridle is the next bond he has to bear, 
after which the heavy iron framed saddle 
is flung on and the cinches drawn tight. 
All this is accomplished only after fran- 
tie struggles. The saddle secured, a 


knows his business. The horse is rid- 
den till he “minds his helm” some- 
what, or until he is exhausted, when 
another bronco is taken in hand in like 
manner. The horses are ridden every 
day until they are declared broken by 
the “ buster,” and are turned over to the 
“horse wrangler,” or horse herder, who 
looks after the saddle band.. The buster’s 
idea of “ broken ” is somewhat different 
from the ordinary conception of the 

















word. He is paid so much a break, on 
the average five dollars, and he leaves 
the finishing touches of his pupil’s edu- 
cation to the unfortunate cowboy who 
is to ride it. 

By the time the bronco buster has 
finished his work, the final preparations 
for the round up are complete, the “grub 
wagon ” is stocked, and the riders’ beds 
rolled up and packed away in another 
wagon. Every man has overhauled his 
own gear, saddle, bridle, rope, quirt, and 
clothes, examined his spurs, and cleaned 
his “ gun.” 

The place for the rendezvous is gen- 
erally situated in a wide valley, near a 
stream sufficient to quench the thirst of 
thousands of cattle, if need be. The dif- 
ferent round up outfits, known by their 
brand, reach the meeting place about the 
same time, and the chiefs, ranchmen, or 
foremen go into consultation at once. 
One man whose special experience and 
knowledge entitles him to the honor is 
chosen “ round up boss,” and the whole 
conduct of affairs is left in his hands. 
The men of the different outfits are put 
under his orders, and his authority is 
final. 

For a day or two after the arrival of all 
the outfits the time is spent in planning 
the campaign. It is then that the cow- 
boy has a chance to skylark, to show off 
his horsemanship, and to renew old ac- 
quaintanceships. His time off, however, 
is brief; for before the second day has 
gone by the word is passed that the 
“circle ” will begin in the morning. All 
hands turn in early the night before the 
actual round up begins, for all know that 
there will be no more rest for some time. 


It seems to the cowboy that his head - 


hardly touches hi& rough and ready pil- 
low—his hat or his boots rolled up in a 
blanket, or his precious saddle—before 
the cook’s long drawn, wailing cry, 
“Grub p-i-l-e, grub p-i-l-e! ” rouses him. 
After pulling on his boots, he goes first 
to the saddle band which the “ night 
wrangler ” has just driven in, and looks 
over his “ string ”—for every rider has 
four or five horses allotted to him. He 
finallypicksout one,and, throwing a rope 
over its head, leads it out of the bunch, 
‘and bridles and saddles it. The cow 
ponies are still fresh, and the temper of 
the men none of the sweetest at half 
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past four or five o'clock in the morning, 

so the language emitted would fill a large 
impolite dictionary; but the beasts are 
saddled at last, and the reins thrown 
over their heads, as a sign that they are 
to stand still till wanted. The men re- 
turn to camp, roll up their beds, put 
them in the wagon, then line up at the 
“chuck ” wagon—a sort of traveling 
kitchen or cupboard—and get their tin 
cups and plates filled. 

Breakfast is soon over, and the dishes 
are deposited in a pile for the attention 
of the cook and his assistant. The riders 
then congregate around the round up 
boss, who sends them out by twos and 
threes to “ ride the circle ” and round up 
the cattle. Each pair are instructed to 
go in a certain direction and drive in all 
the cattle they find in their particu- 
lar section. The country covered in this 
way may be fifteen or twenty miles across 
and the men engaged will number 
twenty five or thirty. 

The riders depart, their ponies jogging 
along at a pace which they can sustain 
all day, but which would shake the teeth 
out of one unaccustomed to it. The high 
ground is followed as much as possible, 
and as the men, two by two, radiate from 
the central point—the camp—they keep 
a sharp lookout for detached bunches of 
cattle. When these are found, their 
position is noted, and the riders continue 
on till the limit of the circle is reached, 
when they face about and return, driv- 
ing all before them to the center. 

At the camp, when the men have 
started, all is peace and quietness. A 
few cattle are browsing the fast curing 
grass. The horses of the reserve saddle 
band, under the care of the day wrangler, 
are taking what rest and nourishment 
they can before their work time comes. 
The white tops of the half dozen wagons 
gleam in the sun. It is a scene full of 
rest and beauty. Soon the cattle come 
pouring in from all directions—cattle of 
all colors and all sizes, the great steers, 
the smaller cows, the calves; and in a 
little while the quiet plain is changed to 
a veritable sea of animal life. The din 
is tremendous; cows lowing to their 
calves, bulls bellowing, cowboys yelling, 
combine to make a thunderous sound. 
Over all hangs a cloud of dust so thick 
that the riders cannot distinguish one 
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another across the undulating sea of 
backs and tossing horns. 

After a time the noise subsides some- 
what; the cattle accustom themselves to 
their new surroundings, and some even 
lie down to chew their cuds. The cow- 
boys take advantage of this temporary 
quiet to rush over in relays—some al- 
ways remaining on guard—to the 
“chuck ” wagon, where they snatch a 
hasty meal, for it is well past midday. 
After dinner begins the real work of the 
day—the sorting out process, or, as the 
ranchman calls it, the “ cutting out ” of 
the different brands. For this the cow- 
boy selects his bes. mount, his “ cutting 
out horse,” and one by one drives out to 
a place apart from the main herd the 
‘cattle of his own particular brand. All 
but a few of the older cattle have been 
marked, but the calves are to have their 
first taste of the searing iron. They fol- 
low their mothers, and the calf so follow- 
ing is always considered the property of 
the man whose brand the cow bears. As 
fast as the “ cutter out ” drives a steer or 
cow of his brand out of the main herd 
(and it takes a quick eye to spot one 
brand among a dozen or so, and to follow 
the animal bearing it through all the 
twistings and turnings of a great herd of 
thousands), it is gathered in, by the 
riders reserved for that purpose, to the 
“bunch ” to which it belongs. 

This work is continued till the main 
herd dwindles down to a mere handful, 
while the individual bunches have grown 
to hundreds. Then the branding begins; 
the calves are deftly roped by the hind 
legs and drawn swiftly up to the fire, 
where the hot branding iron is applied. 
The “checker” makes an entry in his 
book, there is a hissing sound as the cruel 
iron burns its way into the flesh, a sick- 
ening scorched odor follows, and it is 
over. The little fellow struggles to his 
feet, quivering with pain and marked 
for life, but free. The work continues 
till all the calves are marked and an 
entry made of each one, to enable the 
ranchman ‘to make up his books, to count 
up his profits, or to estimate his losses. 

Tf, as used often.to happen, a brand 
appeared that did not belong to any 
member of the round up, the offspring 
of the cow bearing that brand was 
marked with the mother’s device and 
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placed te the credit of the owner on tie 
books of the association. All the cattle 
of any particular section having been 
gathered up, and the offspring counted 
and branded, they were allowed to have 
their freedom for another year, and the 
camp was moved to another section, 
where the same operation was repeated 
till the whole country was combed of 
cattle and the general stock taking was 
complete. 

It was at this time, also, that selec- 
tions were made for shipment to market. 
Several owners generally combined and 
drove their cattle to a railroad, which in 
the early days was often many miles dis- 
tant, making the journey an undertak- 
ing of much labor, risk, and hardship 
for man and beast. The cattle delivered 
on board the cars, or in the stock yards 
of the town, the cowboy proceeded to en- 
joy the proceeds of his year’s work in his 
own peculiar fashion. Generally he cut 
a pretty wide swath, and spent his money 
very freely on anything that pleased his 
fancy. His long subsistence on pork and 
beans, with canned vegetables on rare 
occasions, led him to invest absurdly 
large amounts in such luxuries as eggs 
and pie. A few days usually sufficed to 
make an end of his hard earned money, 
and he returned to the ranch a poorer 
but not necessarily sadder man. 

But the railroad and the farmer have 
changed all this. The cattle no longer 
roam over vast tracts of country un- 
bounded by artificial barriers; the ranch- 
man can no longer be content to own the 
little section of land on which his ranch 
house stancs; to the cowboy’s vigilant 
care alone are the wild herds no longer 
intrusted. The agriculturist has spread 
over the land, and has turned “ the grass 
of Uncle Sam ” under to make room for 
wheat. The cattle cannot roam at will, 
for the farmer’s crops would suffer. The 
ranchman must buy the land his herds 
feed upon, and surround it with a fence 
to keep his cattle in. The occupation of 
the cowboy, therefore, is in a large 
measure gone. He is deteriorating into 
a mender of fences, a farm hand. Much 
of the picturesqueness of his life, his 
freedom, his individuality, have gone for . 
all time. 

The product, however, is the same. 
only it is raised somewhat differently. 
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Each year more and more of the cattle 
are housed in winter; the great round 
ups are not necessary, for each owner 
keeps his herd fenced off from that of 
every other stockman. The animals are 
now driven in procession through a 
chute, or narrow fenced alley, for the 
application of the branding iron, and the 
expert cutting out process is relegated to 
the past. The spreading network of rail- 
way obviates*the necessity of the former 
long drives to the shipping point, and 
the consequent loss of stoek and dete- 
rioration in weight. Nowadays every 
small town in the cattle country has its 
own stock yards, into which a siding of 
the railway runs. It is an easy matter 
to drive the animdls—much tamer now 
than formerly—along a narrow passage 
lined on either side by strong wooden 
fences to a gangway leading into the 
cars. So “the beef we eat” begins its 
journey to Eastern tables and even to 
European markets. 

It can hardly be expected that much 
regard should be paid to the comfort of 
thecattle. They are considered simply as 
so much beef, to be cared for just enough 
to make them grow and to keep them 
big and healthy. The cars in which they 
are shipped from ranch to market may 
at least be called airy, being rude affairs 
with slats instead of solid wooden walls, 
through which the cold blasts of winter 
blow and the heat and dust of summer 
pour upon the helpless brutes within. In 
these the cattle are packed like biscuits 
in a box, no space being allowed for 
‘them to lie down, and little if any pro- 
vision being made for feeding. 

The stock yards reached, the cars are 
shunted upon the sidings that lead to 
the different sections arranged for re- 
shipment by land or sea, or for delivery 
to the slaughter houses. Here the ani- 
mals have more room, and adequate pro- 
vision is made for their food and water. 
It is at best, however, a dreary place— 
pens fifty or more feet square, bounded 
by rough, unpainted. fences; the ground 
| cut up by the tramp of many hoofs, and 
dusty in dry weather, slimy with evil 
smelling mud after rain. 

The stock yards that supply most of 
the New York abattoirs, and from which 
the European shipments are made up, 
are in Jersey City. The passenger tracks 


are at no great distance, and at times 
the lowing of the penned cattle can be 
distinctly heard by people on the trains. 
A lady of the writer’s acquaintance was 
starting to the West, not many years 
ago, when her train was detained by a 
hot box, within earshot ‘of the stock 
yards. The mournful lowing of the 
cattle appealed to her sympathies, and 
distressed her greatly; but she was much 
relieved to hear some Wall Street men, 
who happened to be in the same car, 


- speak of “ watering the stock.” She was 


comforted to think that there were 
others whose hearts were susceptible to 
the sufferings of the poor brutes. 

The Jersey City yards lie along the 
water front, close to the docks to which 
the cattle transfer boats are made fast. 
It isa comparatively easy matter to drive 
the animals along the alleyways to the 
dock, and over the gangway across the 
narrow lane of green water, to the boat. 
Occasionally, however, an obstinate steer 
will block the way. Then strategy comes 
into play. A steer whose experience has 
taught him that there is nothing to fear 
is driven on ahead, and the others, see- 
ing that no harm comes to him, gen- 
erally follow readily enough. 

The loading of the transfer boat com- 
pleted, she steams over to the dock where 
the cattle steamer—a great floating cor- 
ral of steel—lies ready to receive her 
living cargo. Once on board, the animals 
are turned into strong pens with parti- 
tions stout enough to withstand the 
strain of heavy bodies heaved against 
them when the ship rolls and pitches. 
Should one of these pens give way when 
a heavy sea is on, the poor beasts thus 
released are not only sure of almost 
certain death, but are a menace to all 
living things on the deck. A cow is 
about the poorest sailor ever created, and 
those who have read “ Mulholland’s Con- 
tract” will recall Mr. Kipling’s vivid 
picture of the terrors of a eattle ship’s 
lower deck in a storm. Es 

The’shipment of beef on the hoof 
across the ocean has become a very im- 
portant business, several lines being de- 
voted almost exclusively to the traffic, 
and the number of American cattle who 
take the transatlantic voyage and be- 
come “ good old English beef” is in- 
creasing vearly. 








THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
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ON the death of Mattei Perucca, his estate in Corsica becomes the property of Denise Lange, the 
daughter of a French general who was killed at Solferino. The young heiress is living with her elderly 
cousin, Mile. Brun, when she is apprised of her good fortune, and the two women decide to leave the 
Parisian convent where they are teaching, and go to Corsica.. On learning of their decision, Lory de 
Vasselot, a young Frenchman of Corsican parentage, makes up his mind also to go to this “isle of 
unrest,” to look after his parental estates, which adjoin the Casa Perucca, but which, owing to the state 
of the country, have never proved profitable. When he reaches the Vasselot homestead he is admitted 
by the attendant, after a suspicious scrutiny, and finds therein his father, whom he has believed to be 
dead, and who, owing to his fear of assassination at the hands of the Peruccas, with whom he has been at 
feud, has not moved out of doors for thirty years. When Denise and Mlle. Brun arrive in Corsica they 
are met by Colonel Gilbert, a French officer of engineers, who has already made them an offer to buy the 
Casa Perucca, and who now points out some of the disadvantages under which they will labor if they take 
up their residence there. The two Frenchwomen soon find evidences of their unpopularity, and once, 
while they are in the village of Olmeta, stones are thrown after them. Colonel Gilbert arrives in time to 
protect them, and escorts them back to the Casa Perucca. That day he asks Denise to be his wife and 
she refuses him. Colonel Gilbert is aware of Lory de Vasselot’s presence in Corsica, and when news 
reaches him that war has broken out between France and Germany, he rides out to Vasselot and tells him, 
incidentally discovering that there is some one at the chateau whose presence Lory is anxious to conceal. 
The young count makes immediate preparations for departure, but first calls at the Casa Perucca to 
acquaint Denise and Mile. Brun with the tidings. After Lory leaves Corsica, Colonel Gilbert visits 
Denise, and in course of conversation intimates that there is some one at the Vasselot homestead whose 
presence Lory wishes kept a secret. This leads Denise, who has already written to the young Frenchman, 
to send a telegram requesting that he return her letter unopened. After the battle of Worth, Lory 
returns to Paris on a secret mission. Here he finds Denise’s messages, and does with her letter as she 
directs ; after which he writes to the Abbé Susini in Corsica to arrange for the removal of the two 
Frenchwomen to a place of safety. Denise and Mile. Brun demur at first, but finally consent to go back 
to France. In the mean time the abbé has made a hurried trip to Vasselot, where, to his surprise, he finds 
Lory’s father missing. The abbé sees the two women safely on board a boat headed for France and then 
leaves them, first exacting a pledge from Mlle. Brun that she will find Lory and tell him that he, Susini, 
has visited the Chateau de Vasselot and found it empty. He refuses to tell her, however, whom he should 
have found there. When they reach France they are welcomed by the Baroness de Mélide, and, leaving 
Denise in her charge, Mlle. Brun immediately starts for the front, to act as nurse and, incidentally, to find 


Lory de Vasselot. 

































were seeking their army corps. Private 
soldiers were wandering in the streets 
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B Y day and night Mile. Brun, sitting 

upright in a dark corner of a sec- 
ond class carriage, made her way north- 
ward across France. No one questioned 
her, and she asked no one’s help. A 
silent little old woman assuredly at- 
tracts less attention to her comings and 
goings than any other human being. 
And on the third day mademoiselle 
actually reached Chalons, which many 
a more important traveler might at this 
time have failed to do. She found the 
town in confusion, the civilians bewil- 
dered, the soldiers sullen. No one knew 
what an hour might bring forth. It was 
not even known who was in command. 
The emperor was somewhere near, but 
no one knew where. General officers 
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seeking food and quarters. The railway 
station was blocked with stores which 
had been hastily discharged from trucks 
wanted elsewhere. And it was no one’s 
business to distribute the stores. 

Mlle. Brun wandered from shop to 
shop, gathering a hundred rumors but 
no information. “The emperor is 
dying—Macmahon is wounded,” a 
butcher told her, as he mechanically 
sharpened his knife at her approach, 
though he had not as much as a bone 
in his shop to sell her. 

She stopped a cuirassier riding a 
lame horse, his own leg hastily band- 
aged with a piece of colored calico. 

“ What regiment? ” she asked. 

“T have no regiment. There is noth- 











ing left. You see in me the colonel and 

the majors and the captains. I am the 

regiment,” he answered with a laugh 

that made mademoiselle bite her steady 
lip. 

“ Where are you going?” 

“T don’t know. Can you give me a 
little money? ” 

“T can give you a franc. I have not 
too much myself. Where have you come 
from?” 

“T don’t know. None of us knew 
where we were.” 

He thanked her, observed that he was 
very hungry, and rode on. She found a 
night’s lodging at a seed chandler’s who 
had no seeds to sell. 

“They will not need them this year,” 
he said. “ The Prussians are riding over 
the corn.” , 

The next morning the indomitable 
little woman went on her way towards 
Sedan in a forage cart which was going 
to the front. She told the corporal in 
charge that she was attached to the 
Baron de Mélide’s field hospital and 
must get to her work. 

“You will not like it when you get 
there, my brave lady,” said the man 
good humoredly, making room for her. 

“T shall like it better than doing 
nothing here,” she replied. 

And so they set forth through the 
country heavy with harvest. It was the 
second of September. The corn was 
ripe, the leaves were already turning; 
for it had been a dry summer, and since 
April hardly any rain had fallen. 

It was getting late in the afternoon 
when they met a man in a dog cart driv- 
ing at a great pace. He pulled up when 
he saw them. His face was the color of 
lead, his eyes were startlingly blood- 
shot. 

“This parishioner has been badly 
scared,” muttered the soldier who was 
driving Mlle. Brun. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
stranger in a high, thin voice. 

“To Sedan.” 

“Then turn back,” he cried; “ Sedan 
is no place for a woman. It is a hell on 
earth. I saw it all, mon Dieu! I saw it 
all. I was at Bazeilles. I saw the chil- 
dren thrown into the windows of the 
burning houses. I saw the Bavarians 
shoot our women in the streets. I saw 
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the troops rush into Sedan like rabbits 
into their holes, and then the Prussians 
bombarded the town. They had six 
hundred guns all round the town, and 
they fired upon that little place which 
was packed full like a sheep pen. It is 
not war—it is butchery. What is the 
good God doing? What is He thinking 
of?” 

And the man, who had the pasty face 
of a clerk or a commercial traveler, 
raised his whip to heaven in a gesture 
of fierce anger. Mlle. Brun looked at 
him with measuring eyes. He was al- 
most a man at that moment. But per- 
haps her standard of manhood was too 
high. 

“And is Sedan taken?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Sedan is taken. Macmahon is 
wounded. The emperor is prisoner, and 
the whole French army has surrendered. 
Ninety thousand men. The Prussians 
had two hundred and forty thousand 
men. Ah! That emperor—that scoun- 
drel! ” 

Mile. Brun looked at him coldly, but 
without surprise. She had dealt with 
Frenchmen all her life, and probably 
expected that the fallen would be re- 
viled—an unfortunate characteristic in 
an otherwise great national spirit. 

* And the cavalry? ” she asked. 

“ Ah!” eried the man, and again his 
dull eye flashed. “The cavalry were 
splendid. They tried to cut their way 
out. They passed through the Prussian 
cavalry and actually faced the infantry, 
but the fire was terrible. No man ever 
saw or heard anything like it. The 
cuirassiers were mown down like corn. 
The cavalry exists no longer, madame, 
but its name is immortal.” 

There was nothing poetic about Mlle. 
Brun, who listened rather coldly. 

“And you,” she asked, “what are 
you? You are assuredly a French- 
man? ” 

“ Yes—I am a Frenchman.” 

“ And yet your back is turned,” said 
Mlle. Brun, “ towards the Prussians.” 

“Tama writer,” explained the man— 
“a journalist. It is my duty to go to 
some safe place and write of all that I 
have seen.” 

“Ah!” said Mile. Brun. “ Let us, 
my friend,” she said, turning to her 
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companion on the forage cart, “ proceed 
towards Sedan. Weare fortunately not 
in the position of monsieur.’ 


XIX. 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 

THERE were many who thought the 
war was over that rainy morning after 
the fall of Sedan. For events were 
made to follow each other quickly by 
those three sleepless men who moved 
kings and emperors and armies at their 
will. Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon must 
have slept but littlh—if they closed 
their eyes at all—between the evening 
of the first and the morning of the third 
day of September. For human fore- 
sight must have its limits, and the Ger- 
man leaders could hardly have dreamed, 
in their most optimistic moments, of 
the-triumph that awaited them. Bis- 
marck could hardly have foreseen that 
he would have to provide for an im- 
perial prisoner. Moltke’s marvelous 
plans of campaign could scarcely have 
embraced the details necessary to the 
immediate disposal of ninety thousand 
prisoners of war, with many guns and 
horses and much ammunition. 

It was but twenty four hours after he 
had left Sedan to seek, and seek in vain, 
the King of Prussia, that the third Na- 
poleon—the modern man of destiny 
who had climbed so high and fallen so 
very low—set out on his journey to the 
palace of Wilhelmshdéhe, never to set 
foot on French soil again. For he was 
to seek a home, and finally a grave, in 
England, where his bones will lie till 
that day when France shall think fit to 
deposit them by those of the founder of 
the adventurous dynasty. 

Among those who stood in the muddy 
street of Donchéry that morning, and 
watched in silence the departure ‘of the 

~ simple carriage, was Mile. Brun, whose 
stern eyes rested for a moment on the 
sphinx-like face, met for an instant the 
dull and extinet gaze of the man who 
had twisted all France round his little 
finger. 

When the cavalcade had passed by, 
she turned away and walked towards 
Sedan. The road was crowded with 
troops, coming and going almost in si- 
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lence. Long strings of baggage carts 
splashed past. Here and there an am- 
bulance wagon of lighter build was al- 
lowed a quicker passage. Messengers 
rode, or hurried on foot, one way and 
the other; but few spoke, and a hush 
seemed to hang over all. There was no 
cheering this morning—even that was 
done. The rain splashed pitilessly down 
on these men who had won a great vic- 
tory, who now hurried hither and 
thither, afraid of they knew not what, 
cowering beneath the silence of heaven. 

Mademoiselle was stopped outside the 
gates of Sedan. 

“You can go no further,” said an 
under officer of a Bavarian regiment in 
passable French, the first to question 
the coming or going of this insignificant 
and self possessed woman. 

“But I can stay here?” returned 
mademoiselle in German. In teaching, 
she had learned—which is more than 
many teachers do. 

“Yes, you can stay here,” laughed 
the German. 

And she stayed there patiently for 
hours in the rain and mud. It was after- 
noon before her reward came. No one 
heeded her, as, standing on an over- 
turned gun carriage, beneath her shabby 
umbrella, she watched the first detach- 
ment of nearly ten thousand Frenchmen 
march out of the fortress to their cap- 
tivity in Germany. 

“No cavalry?” she said to a by- 
stander when the last detachment had 
gone. 

“There is no cavalry left, ma bonne 
dame,” replied the old man to whom she 
had spoken. 

“No cavalry left! And Lory de 
Vasselot was a cuirassier. And Denise 
loved Lory.” Mlle. Brun knew that, 
though perhaps Denise herself was 
scarcely aware of it. In these three 
thoughts mademoiselle told the whole 
history of Sedan as it affected her. Sol- 
ferino had, for her, narrowed down to 
one man, fat and old at that, riding at 
the head of his troops on a great horse 
specially chosen to carry bulk. The vic- 
tory that was to mar one empire and 
make another, years after Solferino, was 

summed up in three thoughts by the 
woman who had the courage to live 
frankly in her own small woman's 












world, who was ready to fight—as reso- 
lutely as any fought at Sedan—for De- 
nise. She turned and went down that 
historic road, showing now, as ever, a 
steady and courageous face to the world, 
though all who spoke to her stabbed her 
with the words, “ There is no cavalry 
left—no cavalry left, ma bonne dame.” 

She hovered about Donchéry and 
Sedan, and the ruins of Bazeilles, for 
some days, and made sure that Lory de 
Vasselot had not gone, a prisoner, to 
Germany. The confusion in the French 
camp was greater than any had antici- 
pated, and no reliable records of any 
sort were obtainable. Mademoiselle 
could not even ascertain whether Lory 
had fought at Sedan; but she shrewdly 
guessed that the mad attempt to cut a 
way through the German lines was such 
as would recommend itself to his heart. 
She haunted, therefore, the heights of 
Bazeilles, seeking among the dead one 
who wore the cuirassier uniform. She 
found, God knows, enough, but not Lory 
de Vasselot. 

All this while she never wrote to 
Fréjus, judging, with a deadly common 
sense, that no news is better than bad 
news. Day by day she continued her 
self imposed task, on the slippery hill- 
sides and in the muddy valleys, until at 
last she passed for a peasant woman, so 
bedraggled was her dress, so lined and 
weather beaten her face. Her hair 
grew white in those days, her face 
grayer. She had not even enough to 
eat. She lay down and slept whenever 
she could find a roof to cover her. And 
always, night and day, she carried with 
her the burthen of that bad news of 
which she would not seek to relieve her- 
self by the usual human method of tell- 
ing it to another. 

And one day she wandered into a 
church ten miles on the French side 
of Sedan, intending perhaps to tell her 
bad news to One Who will always listen. 
But she found that this was no longer 
a house of prayer, for the dead and 
dying were lying in rows on the floor. 
As she entered, a tall man, coming 
quickly out, almost knocked her down. 
His arms were full of cooking utensils. 
He was in his shirt sleeves: blood 
stained, smoke grimed, unshaven, and 

unwashed. He turned to apologize, and 
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began explaining that this was no place 
for a woman; but he stopped short. It 
was the millionaire Baron de Mélide. 

Mile. Brun sat suddenly down on a 
bench near the door. She did not look 
at him. Indeed, she purposely looked 
away and bit her lip with her little fierce 
teeth because it would quiver. In a 
moment she had recovered herself. 

“7 have come to help you,” she said. 

“God knows, we want you,” replied 
the baron—a phlegmatic man, who, 
nevertheless, saw the quivering lip, and 
turned away hastily. For he knew that 
mademoiselle would never forgive her- 
self, or him, if she broke down now. 

“Here,” he said, with a clumsy 
gaiety, “ will you wash these plates and 
dishes? You will find the pump in the 
curés garden. We have nurses and 
doctors, but we have no one to wash up. 
And it is I who do it. This is my hos- 
pital. I have borrowed the building 
from the good God.” 

Mademoiselle was naturally a secre- 
tive woman. She could even be silent 
about her neighbors’ affairs. Susini 
had been guided by a quick intuition, 
characteristic of his race, when he had 
confided in this Frenchwoman. She had 
been some hours in the baron’s hospital 
before she even mentioned Lory’s name. 

“ And the Count de Vasselot? ” she 
inquired, in her usual eurt form of in- 
terrogation, as they were taking a hur- 
ried and unceremonious meal in the 
vestry by the light of-an altar candle. 

The baron shook his head and gulped 
down his food. 

“ No news? ” inquired Mlle. Brun. 

“ None.” 

They continued to eat for some min- 
utes in silence. 

“Was he at Sedan?” asked made- 
moiselle, at length. 

“ Yes,” replied the baron gravely. 
And then they continued their meal in 
silence by the light of the flickering 
candle. 

“Have you any one looking for 
him? ” asked mademoiselle, as she rose 
from the table and began to clear it. 

“T have sent two of my men to do 
so,” replied the baron, who was by na- 
ture no more expansive than his old gov- 
erness. And for some days there was no 
mention of De Vasselot between them. 
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Mademoiselle found plenty of work 
to do besides the menial labors of which 
she had relieved the man who deemed 
himself fit for nothing more compli- 
cated than washing dishes and provid- 
ing funds. She wrote letters for the 
wounded, and also for the dead. She 
had a way of looking at those who 
groaned unnecessarily and out of idle 
self pity, which was conducive to si- 
lence, and therefore to the comfort of 
others. She smoothed no pillows and 
proffered no soft words of sympathy. 
But it was she who found out that the 
curé had a piano. She it was who took 
two hospital attendants to the priest’s 
humble house and brought the instru- 
ment away. She had it placed inside 
the altar rails, and fought the curé 
afterwards in the vestry as to the hei- 
nousness of the proceeding. 

“You will not play secular airs?” 
pleaded the old man. 

“ All that there is of the most secu- 
lar,” replied she inexorably. “ And the 
recording angels will, no doubt, enter it 
to my account—and not yours, monsieur 
le curé.” 

So Mlle. Brun played to the wounded 
all through the long afternoons until 
her fingers grew stiff. And the doctors 
said that she saved more than one fret- 
ting life. She was not a great musician, 
but she had a soothing, old fashioned 
touch. She only played such ancient 
airs as she could remember. And the 
more she played the more she remem- 
bered. It seemed to come back to her— 
each day a little more. Which was odd, 
for the music was, as she had promised 
the curé, secular enough, and could not, 
therefore, have been inspired by her 
sacred surroundings within the altar 
rails. ‘Though, after all, it may have 
been that those who recorded this sac- 
rilege against Mlle. Brun, not only made 
a cross entry on the credit side, but 
helped her memory to recall that for- 
gotten music. 

Thus the days slipped by, and little 
news filtered through to the quiet Ar- 
dennes village. The tide of war had 
rolled on. The Germans, it was said, 
were already half way to Paris. And 
from Paris itself the tidings were well 
nigh incredible. One thing alone was 
certain: the Bonaparte dynasty was at 


an endand the mightyschemes of an am- 
bitious woman had crumbled like ashes 
within her hands. All the plotting of 
the regency had fallen to pieces with 
the fall of the greatest schemer of them 
all, whom the Paris government fatu- 
ously attempted to hoodwink. Na- 
poleon the Third was indeed a clever 
man, since his own wife never knew how 
clever he was. So France was now a 
howling republic—a republic being a 
community wherein every man is not 
only equal to, but better than his neigh- 
bor, and may therefore shout his 
loudest. 

No great battles followed Sedan. 
France had but one army left, and that 
was shut up in Metz, under the com- 
mand of another of the Paris plotters 
who was a bad general and not even a 
good conspirator. 

Poor France had again fallen into 
bad hands. It seemed the end of all 
things. And yet for Mile. Brun, who 
loved France as well as any, all these 
troubles were one day dispersed by a 
single note of a man’s voice. She was 
at the piano, it being afternoon, and 
was so used to the shuffling of the bear- 
ers’ feet that she no longer turned to 
look when one was carried in and an- 
other, a dead one perhaps, was carried 
out. 

She heard a laugh, however, that 
made her music suddenly mute. It was 
Lory de Vasselot who was laughing, as 
they carried him into the little church. 
He was explaining to the baron that he 
had heard of his hospital, and had 
caused himself to be carried thither as 
soon as he could be moved from the 
cottage, where he had been cared for by 
some peasants. 

The laugh was silenced, however, at 
the sight of Mile. Brun. 

“You here, mademoiselle? ” he said. 
* Alone, I hope,” he added, wincing as 
the bearers set him down. 

“Yes, Iam alone. Denise is safe at 
Fréjus with Jane de Mélide.” 

“ Ah! 39 

“And your wounds?” said Mlle. 
Brun. 

“ A saber cut on the right shoulder, a 
bullet through the left leg—voila tout. 
I was in Sedan, and we tried to get out. 
That is all I know, mademoiselle.” 

















Mademoiselle stood over him with 
her hands crossed at her waist, looking 
down at him with compressed lips. 

“Not dangerous?” she inquired, 
glancing at his bandages, which indeed 
were numerous enough. 

“T shall be in the saddle again in 
three weeks, they tell me. If the war 
only lasts ” He gave an odd, eager 
laugh. “If the war only lasts ir 

Then he suddenly turned white and 
lost consciousness. 








XX. 


Le temps fortifie ce qu il n’ébranle pas 

THaT night mademoiselle wrote to 
Denise at Fréjus, breaking at last her 
long silence. That she gave the barest 
facts, may be safely concluded. Neither 
did she volunteer a thought or a conclu- 
sion. She was as discreet as she was 
secretive. There are some secrets which 
are infinitely safer in a woman’s cus- 
tody than in a man’s. You may tell a 
man in confidence the amount of your 
income, and it will go no further; but in 
affairs of the heart, and not of the 
pocket, a woman is safer. Indeed, you 
may tell a woman your heart’s secret, 
provided she keeps it where she keeps 
her own. And Mile. Brun had only one 
thought night and day: the happiness 
of Denise. That, and a single memory 
_ —the secret, perhaps, which was such a 
standing joke at the school in the Rue 
du Cherche-Midi—made up the whole 
life of this obscure woman. 

Two days later she gave Lory Susini’s 
message; and De Vasselot sent for the 
surgeon. 

“T am going,” he said. 
up for a journey.” 

The surgeon had dealt so freely with 
life and death that he only shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ You cannot go alone,” he said—“ a 
man with one arm and one leg.” 

Mademoiselle looked from one to the 
other. She was willing enough that 


“Patch me 


Lory should undertake this journey, for 
he must needs pass through Provence to 
get to Corsica. She did not attempt to 
lead events, but was content to follow 
and steer them from time to time. 

“T am going to the south of France,” 
she said. 


“The baron needs me no 
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longer since the hospital is to be moved 
to Paris. I can conduct M. de Vasselot 
—a part of the way, at all events.” 

And the rest arranged itself. Five 
days later Lory de Vasselot was lifted 
from the railway carriage to the 
Baroness de Mélide’s victoria at Fréjus 
station. 

“Madame’s son is, no doubt, from 
Sedan?” said the courteous station 
master, who personally attended to the 
wounded man. 

“He is from Sedan—but he is not 
my son. I never had one,” replied 
mademoiselle with composure. 

She was tired, for she had hardly 
slept since Lory came under her care. 
She sat open eyed, with that knowledge 
which is given to so few—the knowledge 
of the gradual completion of a set pur- 
pose. 

They had traveled all night and it was 
not yet midday when mademoiselle first 
saw, and pointed out to Lory, the white 
turret of the chateau among the pines. 

The baroness was on the steps to greet 
them. Like many persons of a gay ex- 
terior, she had a kind heart and a quick 
sympathy. She often did, and said, the 
right thing when cleverer people found 
themselves at fault. She laughed when 
she saw Lory lying full length across 
her smart carriage—laughed, despite 
his white cheeks and the gray weariness 
of mademoiselle’s face. She seemed 
part of the sunshine and the brisk resi- 
nous air. 

“ Ah, my cousin,” she cried, “ it does 
the eyes good to see you! I should like 
to carry you up these steps.” 

“Tn three weeks,” answered De Vas- 
selot, “I will carry you down.” 

“ His room is on the ground floor,” 
said the baroness to mademoiselle, in an 
aside. “ You are tired, my dear—lI see 
it. Your room is the same as before; 
you must lie down this afternoon. I 
will take care of Lory, and Denise will— 
but where is Denise? I thought she 
was behind me.” 

She paused to guide the men who 
were carrying De Vasselot through the 
broad doorway. 

“ Denise! ” she cried without looking 
round. “ Denise, where are you? ” 

Then turning, she saw Denise coming 
slowly down the stairs. Her face was 
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whiter than Mile. Brun’s. Her eyes, 
clear and clever, were fixed on Lory’s 
face as if seeking something there. 
There was an odd silence for a moment 
—such as the superstitious say is caused 
by the passage of an angel among hu- 
man beings—even the men carrying 
Lory seemed to tread softly. It was he 
who broke the spell. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” he said gaily, 
“the fortune of war, you see!” 

“But it might have been so much 
worse,” said the baroness in a whisper 
to Mile. Brun. “ Bon Dieu, it might 
have been so much worse! ” 

And at luncheon they were gay 
enough. For a national calamity is, 
after all, secondary to a family calam- 
ity. Only De Vasselot and Mile. Brun 
had been close to war, and it was no new 
thing to them. Theirs was, moreover, 
that sudden gaiety which comes from 
reaction. The contrast of their present 
surroundings to that little hospital in a 
church within cannon sound of Sedan 
—the quiet of this country house, the 
baroness, Denise herself young and 
grave—were sufficient to chase away the 
horror of the past weeks. 

It was the baroness who kept the con- 
versation alert, asking a hundred ques- 
tions, and, as often as not, disbelieving 
the answers. 

“ And you assure me,” she said for 
the hundredth time, “that my poor 
husband is well. That he does not miss 
me, I cannot, of course, believe with the 
best will in the world, though Mlle. 
Brun assert it with her gravest air. 
Now, tell me, how does he spend his 
day?” 

“ Mostly in washing up dishes,” re- 
pled mademoiselle, looking severely at 
the baron’s butler, whose hand hap- 
pened to shake at that moment as he 
offered a plate. “ But he is not good at 
it. He was ignorant of the properties 
of soda until I informed him.” 

“ But there is no glory in that,” pro- 
tested the baroness. “It was only be- 
cause he assured me that he would not 
run into danger, and would inevitably 
be made a grand commander of the 
Legion of Honor, that he was allowed to 
go. I do not see the glory in washing 
up dishes, my friends, I tell you 
frankly.” 


“No; but it is there,” said made- 
moiselle. 

After luncheon Lory, using his 
crutches, made his way laboriously to 
the veranda that ran the length of the 
southern face of the house. It was all 


. hung with creepers, and shaded from 


the sun by a dense curtain of foliage. 
Here heliotrope grew like a vine on a 
trellis against the wall, and semi tropi- 
cal flowers bloomed in a bewildering 
confusion. <A little fountain trickled 
sleepily near at hand, in the mossy basin 
in which a talkative family of frogs 
had their habitation. 

Half asleep in a long chair, De Vasse- 
lot was already coming under the influ- 
ence of this most healing air in the 
world, when the rustle of a skirt made 
him turn. 

“Tt is only I, my poor Lory,” said 
the baroness, looking down at him with 
an odd smile. “ You turned so quickly. 
Is there anything you want—anything 
in my power to give you, I mean?” 

“JT am afraid you have parted with 
that already.” 

“To that— scullery man, you mean? 
Yes, perhaps you are too late. It is so 
wise to ask too late, mon cousin.” 

She laughed gaily, and turned away 
towards the house. Then she stopped 
suddenly and came back to him. 

“ Seriously,” she said, Jooking down 
at him with a grave face—“ seriously. 
My prayers should always be for any 
woman who became your wife—you, 
and your soldiering. Ciel! it would kill 
any woman who really cared 4 

She broke off and contemplated him 
as he lay at full length. 

“ And she might care—a little—that 
poor woman.” 

“She would have to care for France 
as well,” said De Vasselot, momentarily 
grave at the thought of his country. 

“T know,” said the baroness, with a 
wise shake of the head. “Mon ami, I 
know all about that.” 

“JT have some new newspapers from 
Paris,” she added, going towards the 
house. “TI will send them to you.” 

And it was Denise who brought the 
newspapers. She handed them to him 
in silence. Their eyes met for an in- 
stant, and both alike had that question- 
ing look which had shone in Denise’s 
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eyes as she came down stairs. They 
seemed to know each other now better 
than they had done when they last 
parted at the Casa Perucca. 

There was a chair near to his, and 
Denise sat down there as if it had been 
placed on purpose—as perhaps it had 
by fate. They were silent for a 
few moments, gathering perhaps the 
threads that connected one with the 
other. For absence does not always 
break such threads, and sometimes 
strengthens them. Then Lory spoke 
without looking at her. 

*“ You received the letter?” he said. 

“ Which letter?” she asked hurried- 
ly; and then closed her lips and slowly 
changed color. 

There was only one letter, of course. 
There could be no other. For it had 
never been suggested that Lory should 
write to her. 

“Yes, I received it,” she answered. 
“Thank you.” 

“Will you answer one question?” 
asked Lory. 

“Tf it is a fair one,” she answered 
with a laugh. 

“ And who is to decide whether it is 
a fair one or not? ” 

“ Oh, I will do that! ” replied Denise 
with decision. 

She knew the weakness of her posi- 
tion, and was prepared to defend it. 
Her eyes were shining, and the color had 
not faded from her cheeks yet. Lory 
held his lip between his teeth as he 
looked at her. She waited for the ques- 
tion, without meeting his eyes, with a 
baffling little smile tilting the corners 
of her lips. 

“ Well,” she said, after a pause, “I 
suppose you have decided not to ask 
it?” 

“T have decided to draw conclusions 
instead, mademoiselle.” 

“ Abi” 

“ What does ‘ Ah!” mean?” 

“Tt means that you will draw them 
wrong,” she answered; and yet the tone 
of her voice seemed to suggest that she 
would rather like to hear the conclu- 
sions. : 

“One may conclude, then, simply, 
that you changed your mind after you 
Ww rote, and claimed a woman’s privi- 
lege.” 











“ Yes 

“ That you were good enough to trust 
me to send the letter back unopened; 
and yet you would not trust me with the 
contents. One may conclude that it is, 
therefore, also a woman’s privilege to be 
of two minds at the same time.” 

“ Tf she likes,” answered Denise. To 
which wise men know that there is no 
answer. 

De Vasselot made a tragic gesture 
with his one available hand, and cast 
his eyes upwards in a mute appeal to 
the gods. He sighed heavily, and the 
expression of his face seemed to indicate 
a hopeless despair. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, 
with a solicitude which was perhaps 
slightly exaggerated. 

“What is one to understand? I ask 
you that?” said Lory, turning towards 
her almost fiercely. 

“ What do you want to understand, 
monsieur? ” asked Denise quietly. 

“ Mon Dieu—you!” 

{7 Me! 3? 

“Yes. I cannot understand you at 
all. You ask my advice, and then you 
act contrary to it. You write me a let- 
ter, and you forbid me to open it. Ah! 
I was a fool to send that letter back. 
I have often thought so sinee——” 

Denise was looking gravely at him 
with an expression in her eyes which 
made him stop, and laugh, and contra- 
dict himself suddenly. 

“You are quite right, mademoiselle, 
I was not a fool to send it back. It was 
the only thing I could do; and yet I 
almost thought, just now, that you were 
not glad that I had done so.” 

“Then you thought quite wrong,” 
said Denise sharply, with a gleam of 
anger in her eyes. “ You think that it 
is only I who am difficult to understand. 
You are no easier. They say in Balagna 
that, if you liked, you could be a sort 
of king in northern Corsica, and I am 
quite sure that you have the manners 
of one.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle,” he said 
with a laugh. 

“Oh, I do not mean the agreeable 
side of the character! I meant that you 
are rather given to ordering people 
about. You send an incompetent and 
stupid little priest to take us by the 
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hand and lead us out of the Casa Pe- 
rucca like two school children, without 
so much as a word of explanation.” 

“But I had not your permission to 
write to you.” 

Denise laughed gaily. 

“So far as that goes, you had not my 
permission to order me out of my own 
house; to send_a steamer to St. Florent 
to fetch me; to treat me as if I were a 
regiment of cavalry and you its com- 
mander, in a word—and yet you did it, 
monsieur.” 

Lory sat up in his desire to defend 
himself, winced, and lay down again. 

“T fancy it is your Corsican blood,” 
said Denise reflectively. She rose and 
rearranged a very sporting dustcloth 
which the baroness had laid across the 
wounded man’s legs, and which his 
sudden movement had cast to one side. 
“ However, it remains for me to thank 
you,” she said, and did not sit down 
again. 

“It may have been badly done, made- 
moiselle,” he said earnestly, “ but I still 
think that it was by far the wisest thing 
to do.” 

“ And still you give me no reasons,” 
she said, without turning to look at him. 
She was standing at the edge of the 
veranda, looking thoughtfully out at the 
matchless view. For the house stood 
above the pines which lay like a dusky 
green carpet between it and the Medi- 
terranean. “ And Iam not going to ask 
you for them,” she added with an odd 
little smile, not devoid of that deep wis- 
dom with which it is to be presumed 
women are born; for they have it when 
it is most useful to them, and at an age 
when their masculine contemporaries 
are singularly ignorant of human 
nature. 

“Tam going,” she said after a pause. 
“Jane told me that I must not tire 
you.” 

“Then stay,” he said. “It is only 
when you are not there that I find it 
tiring.” 

She did not answer, and did not move 
until a servant came noiselessly from 
the house and approached Lory. 

“Tt is a man,” he said, “ who will not 
be denied, and says he must speak to 
monsieur le comte. He is from 
Corsica.” 


Denise turned, and her face was quite 
changed. She had until that moment 
forgotten Corsica. 


XXT. 


Lov'd I not honor more. 


THE servant retired to bring the new 
arrival to the veranda. Denise followed 
him, and, after a few paces, returned to 
Lory. 

“Tf it is one of my people,” she said, 
“T should like to see him before he 
goes.” 

The man who followed the servant 
to the veranda a minute later had a 
dark, clean shaven face, all drawn into 
fine lines and innumerable minute wrin- 
kles. Such lines mean starvation; but 
in this case they told a tale of the past, 
for the dark eyes had no hungry look. 
They looked hunted—that was all. The 
glitter of starvation had left them. He 
glanced uneasily around, took off his 
hat, and bowed curtly to Lory. The hat 
and the clothes were new. Then he 
turned and looked at the servant, who 
lingered, with a haughty stare, which 
must have been particularly offensive to 
that respectable Parisian menial. [or 
the Corsicans are bad servants, and de- 
spise good servitude in others. When 
the footman had gone, the newcomer 
turned to Lory and said in a low voice: 

“T saw you at Toulon. I have not 
seen many faces in my life—for I have 
spent most of it in the macquis—so t 
remember those I have once met. I 
knew the Count de Vasselot when he 
was a young man, and he was what you 
are now. You area De Vasselot.” 

“Yes,” answered Lory. 

“T thought so. That is why I fol- 
lowed you from Toulon—spending my 
last sou to do so.” 

He stopped. His two hands were in 
the pockets of his dark corduroy trou- 
sers, and he jerked them out with a sud- 
den movement, bringing the empty 
pockets to view. 

“ Voila!” he said, “ and I want to go 
to the war. So I came to you.” 

“ Good!” said Lory, looking him up 
and down. “ You look tough, mon ami.” 

“T am,” answered the Corsican. 
“Ten years of macquis, winter and sum- 
mer—for one thing or another—do not 
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make a man soft. I was told—the Abbé 
Susini told me—that France wants 
every man she can get, so I thought I 
would try a little fighting.” 

“ Good! ” said Lory again. “ You will 
find it very good fun.” 

The man gave a twisted grin. He 
had forgotten how to laugh. He drew 
forward the chair that Denise had just 
quitted, and sat down close to Lory in 
quite a friendly way, for there is a bond 
that draws fighting men and roaming 
men together despite accidental differ- 
ences of station. 

“ One sees,” he said,’“ that you are a 
De Vasselot. And I belong to the De 
Vasselots—I. Whenever I have got into 
trouble it has been on that side.” 

He looked round to make sure that 
none could overhear. 

“Tt was I who shot that Italian dog, 
Pietro Andrei,” he mentioned in confi- 
dence, “ on the road below Olmeta—but 
that was a personal matter.” 

“ Ah!” said Lory, who had heard the 
story of Andrei’s death on the market 
place at Olmeta, and the stern determi- 
nation of his widow to avenge it. 

“Yes—I was starving, and Andrei 
had money on him. In the old days it 
was easy enough to get food in the mac- 
quis. One could come down into the 
villages at night. But now it is differ- 
ent. Itisa hard life there now, and one 
may easily die of starvation. There are 
many who, like Pietro Andrei, are 
friendly with the gendarmes.” 

He finished with a gesture of supreme 
disgust, as if friendship with a gen- 
darme were the basest of crimes. 

“When did you see the Abbé Su- 
sini,” asked Lory, “ and where—if you 
can tell me that? ” 

“T saw him in the macquis. He 
often goes up into the mountains alone, 
dressed like one of us. He is a queer 
man, that abbé. He says that he some- 
times thinks it well to care for the wan- 
derers from his flock—a jest, you see.” 

And the man gave his crooked grin 
again. 

“It was above Asco, in the high 
mountains near Cinto,” he continued, 
“and about a week ago. It was he who 
gave me money, and told me to come and 
fight for France. He was arranging for 
others to do the same.” 
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“The abbé is a practical man,” said 
Lory. 

“Yes—and he told me news of Ol- 
meta,” said the man, glancing sideways 
at his companion. 

“ What news? ” 

“You have no doubt heard it—of 
Vasselot.”” 

“T have heard nothing, my friend, 
but cannon. I am from Sedan today.” 

The man seemed to hesitate. He 
turned uneasily in his chair, glanced 
this way and that among the trees—a 
habit acquired in the macquis, no doubt. 
He took off his hat and passed his hand 
pensively over his hair. Then he turned 
to Lory. 

“There is no longer a Chateau de 
Vasselot—it is gone—burned to the 
ground, mon brave monsieur.” 

“Who burned it?” asked De Vas- 
selot. 

“Who knows?” replied the man. 
“The Peruccas, no doubt. They have 
a woman to lead them now!” 

The man finished with a short laugh, 
which was unpleasant to the ear. 

Lory thought of the woman who was 
leading the Peruccas now, who had 
quitted the chair in which her accuser 
now sat, a few minutes earlier, and 
smiled. 

“Tlave you a cigarette?” asked the 
Corsican bluntly. 

“ Yes—but I cannot offer it to you. 
It is in my right hand pocket, and my 
right arm is disabled.” 

“ An arm and a leg, eh?” said the 
man, seeking in the pocket indicated by 
Lory, for the neat silver cigarette case, 
which he handled with a sort of grand 
air—this gentleman of the mountain- 
side. “ You will smoke also? ” 

And with his own brown fingers he 
was kind enough to place a cigarette 
between De Vasselot’s lips. The tobacco 
smoke seemed to make him feel still 
more at home with the head of his clan. 
For he sat down again and began the 
conversation in quite a familiar way. 

“Who is this Colonel Gilbert of 
Bastia, who mixes himself up in af- 
fairs? ” he inquired. 

“ What affairs, my friend? ” 

“ Well, the affairs of others, it would 
appear. We hear strange stories in the 
macquis—and things that one would 
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never expect to reach the mountains. 
They say that Colonel Gilbert busies 
himself in stirring up the Peruccas and 
the De Vasselots against each other—an 
affair that has slept these thirty years.” 

“e Ah! 9 

“Yes, and you should know it, you 
who are the chief of the De-Vasselots, 
and have this woman to deal with; the 
women are always the worst. The cha- 
teau, they say, was burned down, and 
the women disappeared from the Casa 
Perucca in the same week. The Casa 
Perucca is empty now, and the Chateau 
de Vasselot is gone.” 

“ And the chateau was empty when 
they burned it? ” inquired Lory. 

“Yes; it has been empty since I was 
a boy. I remember it when I went to 
St. Florent to school, and it was then 
that I ased to see your father, the count. 
He was powerful in those days—before 
the Peruccas began to get strong. But 
they overrun that country now, which 
is no doubt the reason why you have 
never been there.” 

“Pardon me—I was there when the 
war broke out two months ago.” 

“Ah! We never heard that in the 
macquis, though the Abbé Susini must 
have known it. He knows so much that 
he does not tell—that abbé.” 

“ Which makes him the strong man 
he is, mon ami.” 

“ You are right—you are right,” said 
the Corsican, rising energetically. 
“ But I am wasting your time with my 
talk, and tiring you as well, no doubt.” 

“Wait a minute,” replied Lory, 
touching the bell that stood on a table 
by his side. “I will give you a letter to 
a friend of mine, commanding a regi- 
ment in Paris.” 

The servant brought the necessary 
materials, and Lory prepared awkward- 
ly to write. His arm was still weak, 
but he could use his hand without pain. 
While he was writing, the man sat 
watching him, and at last muttered an 
exclamation of wonderment. 

“Tt is a marvel how you resemble 
the count,” he said, “as I remember 
him thirty years ago, when I was a boy. 
And do you know, monsieur, I saw an 
old man the other day for a moment, in 
passing on the road, above Asco, who 
brought my heart into my throat. If 


he had not been dead this score of years 
it might have been your father—not as 
1 remember him, but as the years would 
have made him. I was hidden in the 
trees at the side of the road, and he 
passed by on foot. He had the air of 
going into the macquis. But I do not 
know who he was.” 

“When was that?” asked De Vasse- 
lot, pausing with his pen on the paper. 

“That must have been a month ago.” 

“* And you never saw or heard of him 
again?” 

“No,” answered the man. 

Lory continued to write, his arm mov- 
ing laboriously on the paper. 

“T must have a name—of some sort,” 
he said, “to give my friend, the com- 
mandant.” 

“Ah! I cannot give you my own. 
Jean Florent—since I came from St. 
Florent—that will do.” 

De Vasselot wrote the name, folded 
and addressed the letter. 

“ There,” he said, “and I wish you 
good luck. Good luck in war time may 
mean gold Jace on your sleeve in a few 
months. I shall join you as soon as I 
can throw my leg across a horse. Will 
two hundred francs serve you to reach 
Paris? ” 

“Give me one hundred. I am no 
beggar.” 

He took the letter and the bank note, 
shook hands, and went away as abruptly 
as he came. The man was a murderer, 
with probably more than one life to ac- 
count for; and yet he carried his crimes 
with a certain dignity, and had, at all 
events, that grand manner which comes 
from the habit of facing life fearlessly 
with the odds against. 

Lory sat up and watched him. He 
rang the bell. 

“See that man off the premises,” he 
said to the servant, “ and then beg Mlle. 
Lange to be good enough to return 
here.” 

Denise kept him waiting a long time, 
and then came with reluctant steps. 
The mention of Corsica seemed to have 
changed her humor. She sat down, 
nevertheless, in the chair, placed there 
by fate. 

“You sent for me?” she said, rather 
curtly. 

“ Because I could not come myself,” 
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he answered. “I did not want you to 
see that man. Or rather, I did not want 
him to see you. He is not one of your 
people—quite the contrary.” 

And De Vasseiot laughed with sig- 
nificance. 

“One of yours?” she suggested. 

“So it appears, though I was not 
aware of the honor. He described you 

s ‘that woman.’ ” 

Denise laughed lightly, and threw 
back her head. 

“ He may describe me as he likes. Did 
he bring you news? ” 

And Denise turned away as she spoke, 
with that air of indifference which so 
often covers a keen desire for informa- 
tion, if it is a woman who seeks it. 

“Yes,” answered Lory, turning, as 
she turned, to look at her. He looked 
at her whenever opportunity offered. 
The cheek half turned from him was a 
little sunburned, the color of a peach 
that has ripened in the open under a 
southern sun, for Denise loved the air. 
Perhaps he had only spoken the truth 
when he said that her absence made him 
tired. There are many in the world who 
have to fight against that weariness all 
their lives. At last, as if with an effort, 
Denise turned, and met his glance for 
a moment. 

“ Bad news,” she said; 
that.” 

“Yes. It is bad enough.” 

“Of your estates? ” inquired Denise. 

“No. I never cared for the estate; 
I do not care for it now.” 

“Then it is of—some one? ” 

Lory did not answer at once. 

“T shall have to go back to Corsica,” 
he said at length, “as soon as I can 
move—in a few days.” 

Denise glanced at him with angry 
eyes. 

“JT was told that story,” she said, 
“but did not believe it.” 

De Vasselot turned and looked at her, 
but could not see her averted face. His 
eves were suddenly fierce. He was a 
fighter—of a fighting stock—and he in- 
stantly perceived that he was called 
upon at this moment to fight for the 
happiness of his whole life. He put out 
his hand and deliberately took hold of 
the skirt of her dress. She should not 


“T can see 


run away at all events. He twisted the 
soft material round his half disabled 
fingers. 

“ What story? ” he asked quietly. 

Denise’s eyes flashed, and then sud- 
denly grew gentle. She did not quite 
know whether she was furious or afraid. 

“That there was some one in the 
Chateau de Vasselot to whom—whom 
you loved.” 

“It is you that I love, mademoiselle,” 
he answered sharply, with a ring in his 
voice, which came as a surprise to both 
of them, and which she never forgot all 
her life. “No. Do not go. You are 
pulling on my injured arm and I shall 
not let go.’ 

_ Denise sat still, silent and at bay. 

“ Then who was in the chateau? ” she 
asked at last. 

* T cannot tell you.” 

“Tf it is as you say—about me 
—and—I ask you net to go to Corsica.” 

“T must go.” 

“ Why?” asked Denise, with a dan- 
gerous quiet in her voice. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Then you expect a great deal.” 

De Vasselot slowly untwined his fin- 
gers and drew in his arm. 

“True,” he said reflectively. “TI 
must ask nothing or too much. I asked 
more than you can give, mademoiselle.” 

A faint smile flickered across Denise’s 
eyes. Who was he, to say how much a 
woman can give? She was free to go 
now, but did not move. 

“ With Corsica and ” she paused 
and glanced at his helpless attitude in 
the long chair—“ and the war, your life 
is surely sufficiently occupied as it is,” 
she said coldly. 

“ But these evil times will pass. The 
war will cease, and then one may think 
of being happy. So long as there is war, 
I must of course fight—fight—fight, 
while there is a France to fight for.” 

Denise laughed. 

“That is your scheme of life?” she 
asked bitterly. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

She rose and turned angrily away. 

“Then it is France you care for—if 
it is no one in Corsica. France—noth- 
ing and nobody—but France.” 

And she left him. 





(To be continued.) 
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BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


HOW THE ENGLISH SPEAKING STAGE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC HAS COME TO SHARE 
ITS SUCCESSES AND ITS FAVORITES —— AMERICANS WHO HAVE MADE HITS IN 
LONDON, AND ENGLISH PLAYERS WHO HAVE PLEASED NEW YORK. 


UCH has been written of late con- 
cerning the success of American 
plays in London. For a much longer 
period has comment been made on the 
fact that English dramas have been 
more conspicuous than the native built 
article on our own stage. The present 
season, however, witnessed a condition 
of things which is without precedent in 
international theatricals. The Ameri- 
cans playing leading parts in London 
theaters have far outnumbered the Eng- 
lish artists doing the same thing here. 
To begin with our own people abroad, 
there is Gertrude Elliott, sister to Max- 
ine, who went over with the Goodwins 
last summer to appear as Midge in “ The 
Cowboy and the Lady.” She was the 
one thing worth while in the piece, ac- 
cording to the London verdict, and 
when her sister and Mr. Goodwin came 
home in the autumn to fulfil a contract 
with Charles Frohman, she was asked 
to remain by the management of the 
Court Theater to create the title rdle in 
Captain Marshall’s new play, “ A Royal 
Family.” 

In this piece, by the way, the oppo- 
site part to Miss Elliott’s, that of the 
Crown Prince, was originated by an- 
other American, Paul Arthur, who 
appeared in New York in the first pro- 
duction of “Jane.” He has since left 
the Court to play Young Marlow in 
“She Stoops to Conquer ” and Captain 
Absolute in “The Rivals” at another 
London theater, the Haymarket. 

Fay Davis, leading woman with 
George Alexander, at the fashionable 
St. James Theater, is a Boston girl who 
has made all her reputation on the other 
side of the water. She was reciting in 
London drawingrooms in 1895 when 
Charles Wyndham chanced to learn of 
her and decided that she was just the 
person he wanted to create Zoe Nugget- 


son, the American heiress, in “The 
Squire of Dames.” She caught the town 
with her work, and not only that, but 
she convinced George Alexander that 
her success was not merely due to the 
luck of a suitable part. He engaged her 
for his stock company at the St. James, 
and it was not long before she was play- 


‘ing Celia there in “ As You Like It.” 


Then came “ The Princess and the But- 
terfly,” in which Miss Davis took Lon- 
don by storm with her realization of the 
heroine, the madcap Italian girl, done 
in this country by Mary Mannering. In 
“ Rupert of Hentzau,” just produced by 
Mr. Alexander, she is Flavia. 

At the Strand Theater Helen Mac- 
beth, a Western girl, has been playing 
lead in “The Wrong Mr. Wright,” a 
Broadhurst farce. She is the wife of 
Frank Mills, a young American actor 
who was formerly with the New York 
Lyceum stock, and who last spring made 
a hit with Beerbohm Tree’s company at 
Her Majesty’s as Athos in “ The Mus- 
keteers.” Before she went abroad Miss 
Macbeth had been playing small parts 
at the Lyceum. 

De Wolf Hopper and his tiny sou- 
brette, Jessie Mackaye, started their 
season abroad in July last with “ El 
Capitan,” and Londoners took to them 
so kindly that they have spent the win- 
ter in the West End, moving from the 
Lyric to the Comedy when the former 
house was wanted for “ Floradora,” 
and thence to the Shaftesbury, after 
“The Belle of New York” came home 
at the beginning of the year. Hopper’s 
popularity with the Britishers hung fire, 
at the opening performance, until he 
had made his speech, but Jessie Mack- 
aye walked into their affections at once. 
She seems to have made an equally fa- 
vorable impression as Katrinka, in 
“The Mystical Miss,” the rather silly 
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NELLA BERGEN AS “ANNA” IN “THE MYSTICAL DE WOLF HOPPER AS “DEMIDOFF” IN “THE MYS- 


MISS,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATER, TICAL MISS,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
LONDON. THEATER, LONDON. 
From her latest photograph by Pach, New York. From his latest photograph by Pach, New York. 
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EDNA MAY AS “VIOLET GREY” IN “THE BELLE OF JESSIE MACKAYE AS “KATRINKA” IN “THE MYS- 


NEW YORK,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY TICAL MISS,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
THEATER, LONDON. THEATER, LONDON. 
From her latest photograph by Downey, London From her latest photograph by Pach, New York. 
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name selected ’ for 
the London pres- 
entation of “ The 
Charlatan.” 

It was in this lat- 
ter piece that Miss 
Mackaye made her 
earliest appearance 
with the tall come- 
dian in New York 
last May. It was at 
the same time her 
first essay in the 
field of comic opera. 
She is a St. Louis 


girl who was 
trained for the 


stage in the Sar- 
gent School, New 
York. She origi- 
nated Micah Dow, 
the drunkard’s son, 
in “The Little 
Minister,” and 
stepped 
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OPP, APPEARING AS 
‘“RUPERT OF HENTZAU,” AT THE ST. 
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“ROSA HOLF” IN 


JAMES THEATER, LONDON. 





FAY DAVIS, APPEARING AS “ FLAVIA” IN “ RUPERT 
OF HENTZAU,” AT THE ST. JAMES 


THEATER, LONDON. 


From her latest photograph by Ellis, London 


Ss t ral s h t From her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 


ROBERT TABER, STARRING 


from the Maude Ad- 
ams company to 
Hopper’s, to whom 
she was “ loaned” 
pending Miss Ad- 
ams’ appearance in 
“Romeo and Ju- 
liet.” In view of 
her London — suc- 
cess, this is a loan 
on which an indefi- 
nite extension of 
grace has been 
allowed. 

Hopper’s prima 
donna soprano, 
Nella Bergen, also 
deserves a place in 
the list. She was 
formerly a church 
choir singer in 
Brooklyn, and her 
first appearance 
with the Hopper 
company was made 





IN LAURENCE IRVING’S 


‘* BONNIE DUNDEE,” AT THE ADELPHI 


THEATER, 


LONDON. 


From his latest photograph by Ellis, London. 
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on the original production of “ El Capi- 
tan,” in the spring of 1896. Later she 
was seen with Sousa’s “ Bride Elect ” 
and joined Hopper again for his London 
season last July. 

Then there is Edna May, the girl 


which had a London run at the Shaftes- 
bury Theater of 697 consecutive per- 
formances. Five years ago Edna May 
was wrapped in the obscurity surround- 
ing the daughter of a Syracusé letter 
carrier, Hdgar C. Pettie. She came to 









































MARY MANNERING, APPEARING AS “JULIET GAINSBOROUGH” IN “THE AMBASSADOR,” AT DALY’S 
THEATER, NEW YORK. 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


from Syracuse, now in America for a 
brief stay, who for the twenty months 
previous to last January was perhaps 
more lauded than any actress in the 
English capital. All this was brought 
about by her rendering of the Salvation 
Army lass in “ The Belle of New York,” 


New York at the suggestion of her sis- 
ter in law, and first found work in the 
chorus of Oscar Hammerstein’s “ Santa 
Maria,” produced in the theater part of 
Olympia, now the Criterion. 

Still another American frequently 
seen at the head of a London company 
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FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK AS “ LORD BAPCHILD” IN 
“THE MANEUVERS OF JANE,” AT DALY’S 
THEATER, NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


is Mrs. James Brown Potter, who at this 
writing is reciting Kipling’s “ Absent 
Minded Beggar ” at a West End music 
hall for the benefit of the fund in aid 
of soldiers’ widows and orphans. The 
winter before last she was Miladi in 
Beerbohm Tree’s “ Musketeers ”; in the 
autumn she played lead in “The 
Ghetto,” and she is now said to be con- 
sidering the experiment of coming for- 
ward in a new version of “ Cinderella.” 

Mention must not be omitted of Julie 
Opp, a New Yorker, who, like Fay 
Davis, first came into her kingdom 
across the sea. It was in the same com- 
pany, too—George Alexander’s, with 





whom she shared the name part in “ The 
Princess and the Butterfly,” which she 
came across to the New York Lyceum 
to do a season later. She is now back 
again at the St. James, and is cast for 
Rosa Holf in “ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
which, like its predecessor, “ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” first saw the footlights 
in America. 

Robert Taber, formerly leading man 
with Julia Marlowe, who married and 
then divorced him, is another American 
who has been in London for some time, 
having filled important roéles with 
Henry Irving’s company. Just now he 
is preparing to produce, at the Adelphi 
there, “ Bonnie Dundee,” a new play 
especially written for him by Laurence 
Irving. 

In exchange for the American players 


FRANK WORTHING, APPEARING AS “ANTHONY DE- 
PEW” IN “NAUGHTY ANTHONY,” AT THE 
HERALD SQUARE THEATER, NEW YORK. 


From his latest photograph by Rose, Providence. 




















we have sent to London, we have in New 
York half a dozen English artists who 
head their respective companies. There 
are, for instance, William Faversham 
and Jessie Millward, at the Empire. 
Faversham has been on the roster of 
that organization since before the days 
of “ Sowing the Wind,” taking the next 
parts to Henry Miller. He was pro- 
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Frohman “ discovered ” him in a melo- 
drama at the Academy of Music, and he 
was transplanted to the Lyceum, where, 
about a year ago, he succeeded Hackett 
in first place. Mary Mannering was 
found by the manager during one of 
his summer trips to England, about four 
years ago, and was first put forward in 
a play of slight proportions entitled 

















THE FINAL SCENE IN “A ROYAL FAMILY,” AT THE COURT THEATER, LONDON, WITH GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
AND PAUL ARTHUR AT THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE. 


From a photograph by Downey, London, 


moted to leading man with the produc- 
tion of “ Under the Red Robe,” some 
three years ago. Jessie Millward, long 
associated with the late William Ter- 
riss on the other side, replaced Viola 
Allen last season, making her début in 
“ Phroso,” of which she was the one re- 
deeming feature. As Lady Algy she 
clinched the first favorable impression, 
and has remained a sterling favorite 
ever since. 

Britishers are at the head of the other 
Frohman’s (Dan’s) stock company, now 
housed at Daly’s, namely, Edward Mor- 
gan and Mary Mannering. Morgan 
came over several years ago, and began 
by playing small parts. One night Mr. 





“The Courtship of Leonie.” Unlike 
Miss Millward, she had no London repu- 
tation, but Mr. Frohman risked making 
her leading woman at the start, and the 
outcome has amply vindicated his judg- 
ment. She is planning to star in the 
coming autumn. 

A more recent comer is Hilda Spong, 
daughter of an English painter and 
scenic artist, whom Mr. Frohman im- 
ported last season for a réle in “ Tre- 
lawny,” which she had played in the 
London presentation. She won her first 
laurels on the Australian stage. This 
winter there fell to her the important 
task of impersonating Mrs. Bulmer, the 
pivotal character in “ Wheels Within 
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Wheels,” and so admirably did she han- 
dle the part as to establish herself at 
once as a leading woman of beauty, in- 
telligence, and skill. 


more of it than did its originator in 
London, Cyril Maude, and this charac- 
ter will now hang on the line with his 
two other “eccentrics” which have 
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JESSIE MILLWARD, WHO PLAYED “LADY DOURA” IN “MY LADY’S LORD,” AT THE EMPIRE THEATER, 
NEW YORK. 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


When Daniel Frohman opened the 
stock season at Daly’s with “* The Man- 
euvers of Jane,” there was no part in 
that comedy fitted to Morgan, so the 
latter was loaned to Klaw & Erlanger 
for the name part in “ Ben Hur,” while 
Lord Bapchild, the central male figure 
in the Jones farce—for such it really is 
—was given to another Englishman, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk. He made even 


moved so many audiences to mirth— 
Lord Tweenwayes in “The Amazons’ 
and Katzenjammer, the self opinionated 
cellist, in “ Never Again.” 

Frank Worthing, who last season 
played opposite Annie Russell in “Cath- 
erine,” this year heads the cast of 
“ Naughty Anthony,” Belasco’s farce at 
the Herald Square. He was brought 
over from England by the late Mr. Daly 
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MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER, WHO PLAYED “ROSA” HILDA SPONG, WHO PLAYED “MRS. BULMER” IN 


IN “THE GHETTO,” AT THE COMEDY “WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS,” AT THE MADISON 
THEATER, LONDON. SQUARE THEATER, NEW YORK. 
Frou her latest photograph by Downey, London. From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


as one of the successors to John Drew. _ site her in “ A House of Cards.” Later 
He left Daly’s at the same time as Max- he went to California, where he did 
ine Elliott, and for a time played oppo- leading work with Blanche Bates in the 





WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, APPEARING AS “LIEUTENANT EDWARD MORGAN, WHO IS “SIR WILLIAM BEAUVE- 
HINDS” IN “ BROTHER OFFICERS,” AT THE DERE” IN “THE AMBASSADOR,” AT DALY’S 
EMPIRE THEATER, NEW YORK. THEATER, NEW YORK. 


From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. From his latest photograph by Rose, Providence. 
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Frawley stock. He was associated with tween the two cities, New York and 
Miss Bates in the same way, early inthe London, and with reference to the 
present season, in “ The Children of the height of the present season, 1899-1900. 
Ghetto,” and in the David Belasco farce The showing, as it stands, is surely a 
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HELEN MACBETH, APPEARING AS “ETHEL BONDS” IN “THE WRONG MR. WRIGHT,” AT THE STRAND 
THEATER, LONDON. = 


From her latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


it is once more Miss Bates who divides very flattering one for Uncle Sam, who, 
the ranking with him on the house bill. so far as players at least are concerned, 

It should be remembered that the is no longer in a position to complain ‘ 
foregoing comparison is made only be- of an “ English invasion.” 








THE REFUSE 
OF A GREAT 
CITY. 


BY E. BURGOYNE BAKER. 


HOW NEW YORK DISPOSES OF ITS VAST 
MASS OF WASTE MATTER—THE MAGNI- 
TUDE AND DIFFICULTY OF THE STREET 
CLEANERS’ WORK, AND THE MONEY 
MADE FROM THE RUBBISH OF A 
METROPOLIS. 


T is confidently claimed that New 

York is the cleanest metropolis 

in the world, and the cleanest city 

in anything like its class to be found 

anvwhere. It is universally ad- 

mitted that it used to be one of the 
dirtiest. 

Credit for the change is given to 
the late Colonel Waring, the famous 
street commissioner, more than to 
any one other man. Only since his 
death has it become possible to ad- 
vance, among New York’s claims to 
preéminence, one for the merit 
which is next to godliness. This 
may be said to have been his life 
work, and no less truly did he give 
his life to the cause of street clean- 
ing and sanitation, having con- 
tracted his fatal illness in Havana, 
whither he went, after the close of 
the war with Spain, to investigate 
and reform the conditions notori- 
ously prevalent in the Cuban city. 
Here is a case of the good that a 
man did not being interred with 
his bones—though as a matter of 
fact Waring’s bones were not buried, 
but burned. He was cremated, ac- 
cording to his wish, and in con- 
formity with his favorite theory, 
partly crystallized into practice, 
that all matter for which there was 
no further use should be destroyed 
by fire. 

New York’s boast of cleanliness 
is subject to some modification even 
now. Perhaps absolute accuracy 
would require that the statement be 
made in this form: it is the most 

7M 





NEW YORK’S REFUSE BEING CARRIED OUT TO SEA—TUGS TOWING SCOWS LOADED WITH RUBBISH PAST CONEY ISLAND, ON THE WAY TO THE DUMPING GROUNDS BEYOND SANDY HOOK. 
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A SWEEPER AT WORK WITH BROOM, SHOVEL, BRUSH, WATERING CAN, AND BAG CARRIER. 


THE “WHITE WINGS” OF NEW YORK AT WORK AND ON PARADE. 
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uniformly clean city on earth. 
The city of London is better 
kept than any part of New York, 
but that is only a single square 
mile in the heart of the boroughs 
composing the real town. Paris 
is no longer in the same class 
with New York as regards street 
cleaning. Vienna, world re- 
nowned for its neat streets, has 
fallen behind the American me- 
tropolis. There some streets are 
swept only thrice weekly, others 
only twice, still others only once; 
here not a paved thoroughfare 
but is scheduled to be swept at 
Jeast twice a day. Others are 
swept from three to five times, as 
may be necessary. In the down 


town district both sweeping and «<< 





carting are done at night, on ac- 











count of the very heavy daylight 
traffic. Much of all this is hard 
work, because of irregularities 
and imperfections of the pavement; but 
if it is not done so well as it might be, 
it can be done no better until the pave- 
ments shall have been improved and 
made uniform. 

The constant cleaning of the city is 
impressed upon the average citizen 
chiefly by the sight of the duck uni- 
formed street sweepers at their daily 


THE LATE COLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., THE MAN WHO 


MADE NEW YORK A CLEAN CITY. 


task, or marching by in their annual 
parades—which last have been somewhat 
interfered with, the last year or so, by 
a deficiency of the appropriation. 
“White Wings” they are popularly 
called. “Municipal housekeepers ” 
would be no misnomer, though not 
literal. They typify the Street Clean- 
ing Department in the public eye, just 














THE MACHINE STREET SWEEPER, NOW GENERALLY SUPERSEDED BY HAND SWEEPING, WHICH IS LESS 
CHEAP BUT MORE EFFICIENT. 
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A SWEEPER AT WORK, WITH A CAN CARRIER, A RECENT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BAG CARRIER. 


as the bluecoat is supposed to represent 
the majesty of the law. There are a 
couple of thousand of them, sixty per 
cent of the department’s whole force. 
What of “ White Wings” himself? 
He has little cause to complain. Street 
sweeping by contract went with the ma- 
chines, and now by law not only has the 
city to employ him, but to pay him two 
dollars a day, which must not embrace 


more than eight hours of work, except in 
emergencies. The drivers of the rubbish 
carts get the same. This is more than 
unskilled labor commands in any other 
field. “ White Wings’ ” suit costs $1.25, 
and his complete outfit—two suits, five 
buttons, belt and clasp, and helmet with 
monogram—$4.63. He must appear tidy 
at each morning roll call, and must 
change his suit on Mondays and Thurs- 











days, or oftener if necessary. If 
negligent in his work, he is fined 
for the first few offenses, then dis- 
missed. 

Dismissals are no longer made 
for political reasons. Colonel 
Waring used to tell an amusing 
story of the effect of politics in 
the department. A man had been 
sent to one of the stable foremen 
to be “ put on the floor,” meaning 
that he was to be used as a general 
utility man about the stable. The 
foreman found him inefficient, 
and told him he must go to work. 
The man replied, “I didn’t come 
here to work.” He was reported 
at once for dismissal, and was sus- 
pended. He returned the next 
day, in the commissioner’s words, 
“reinstated and irremovable.” 

The sweeper, like the driver, 
if he thinks he has been unjustly 
fined or dismissed, may have ‘his 








CAPTAIN F. M. GIBSON, COLONEL WARING’S DEPUTY COM- 
MISSIONER AND ABLEST LIEUTENANT. 





case arbitrated by the board of 
appeal, which meets once a week, 
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and consists of the general super- 
intendent, the assistant general su- 
perintendent, and the superintendent of 
final disposition. On the whole, “ White 
Wings” is an intelligent and efficient 
workman. Much could be said in favor 
of this class of regular employment for 
such a large body of labor, although it 
is estimated that under a contract sys- 
tem the city could save one third of the 
cost of cleaning the streets in the Bor- 
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GRAVING WON A PRIZE AT LAST WINTER’S HORSE SHOW. 


GREAT CITY. 
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THE CART USED IN NEW YORK FOR THE REMOVAL OF PAPER AND LIGHT REFUSE. 


oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
The present service costs New York’s 
citizens about a dollar and a half a head. 

The next question is what to do with 
the refuse after it has been collected, 
and a vexed question it has proved. New 
York’s comparative success in dealing 
with the problem is doubtless largely 
due to its unexampled situation on three 
islands and the mainland, by three rivers 
and at the sea. Nearly two million tons 
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A GANG OF SWEEPERS AT WORK, WITH A “CAN CARRIER WAGON,” SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CARRYING 
CANS FILLED WITH SWEEPINGS. 


of waste, exclusive of garbage, were col- 
lected last year; and this year the weight 
is expected to reach quite that figure, 
as the annual increase is about five per 
cent. The cost of disposing of it was 
$540,000, or about twenty nine cents a 
ton. The facts and figures given in this 
article are for Manhattan and the Bronx, 
unless otherwise specified ; but the situa- 
tion is not essentially different, except 
in scale, in the Boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond. 

All waste is now divided into four 
classes—street sweepings, ashes, rubbish, 
and garbage. The first two terms ex- 
plain themselves, but it may be well to 
differentiate between garbage and rub- 


bish, words somewhat loosely used in 
common parlance. Nearly every one has 
noticed in basement windows the dia- 
mond shaped red cards showing the let- 
ters “P. R.” in a conspicuous white 
design. These cards are signals to the 
carters, and relate to the removal of 
rubbish. On their backs are instructions 
to the householders, specifying rubbish 
as “general rubbish *—which is not 
much in the way of a definition—paper, 
bottles, rags, tin cans, excelsior, paste- 
board boxes, old shoes, leather and rub- 
ber scraps, carpets, broken glass, bar- 
rels, boxes, discarded furniture, wood, 
and all metals. Garbage is animal and 
vegetable refuse. It is the most disagree- 
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A DISTRICT SUPERINTENDEN1 OF THE NEW YORK STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT MAKING HIS ROUNDS. 














THE REFUSE OF 


able kind of waste to handle, but by no 
means valueless. 

The city has a contract, to run a year 
and a half longer, with the New York 
Sanitary Utilization Company for the 
disposition of garbage. This is only 
eight and a half per cent by weight of 
the total waste, but its removal costs the 
city ninety thousand dollars a year, or 
sixty cents a ton, about twice the ex- 
pense of getting rid of the rest of the 
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An Italian contractor, Andrea Bar- 
biere, pays the municipal government 
fifty thousand dollars a year for the 
privilege of going through the waste for 
material of potential value. The process 
is called “ trimming the scows,” for the 
sorting is done at the dumps after the 
refuse has been carted to the craft that 
are to carry it to sea. Barbiere sublets 
his contract to various compatriots, one 
for each of the thirteen rubbish dumps 









































SCOWS UNLOADING RUBBISH AT SEA. THIS RATHER PRIMITIVE METHOD IS NOW PARTLY SUPERSEDED BY 
THE USE OF THE BARNEY DUMPER. 


refuse; vet it is cheap at that, compared 
with other American cities, St. Louis, 
for example, paying a dollar and eighty 
cents by the ton. The local company 
tows the garbage to Barren Island, where 
it has a large plant in which the motley 
material is treated so as to extract an oil 
sold to soapmakers, while the residue 
becomes a base for fertilizer. 

But there are other and even greater 
sources of revenue in the waste of the 
great city. Take the paper and rubbish. 
Rubbish truly it is to the casual glance, 
and few would suspect that it contains 
wealth enough to support many families. 


on the Kast, Hudson, and Harlem rivers. 
Their men do the work, supervised by 
bosses, seeking the particular class of 
articles in which they deal. <A paper 
picker selects manila, mixed straw, news- 
papers, and the like. Others are on the 
lookout for white, mixed, and biack 
goods, carpets, coats, stockings, shoes, 
barrels, bottles, old iron, copper, zine, 
and lead, hair, mattresses, brushes, 
twine, and what not. Much escapes 
even their trained and vigilant scrutiny, 
because they must work in a hurry; but 
it is understood that the chief contractor 
makes from twenty five to seventy five 
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A SUBURBAN CREMATORY IN FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, FOR BURNING GARBAGE AND LIGHT REFUSE. 


per cent on his investment, according to 
the prevailing prices of the reclaimed 
merchandise and the variable stress of 
competition. 

But more valuable articles than any 
just enumerated are sometimes found 
in the waste. These rare finds cannot 
be counted on; they are one of the un- 
certainties of the speculation; but it is 
not hard to imagine that when a sorter 
uncovers a watch or a bit of jewelry he 
feels as triumphant as the prospector on 
the mountainside whose pick has unex- 
pectedly disclosed a vein of golden ore. 
A dump inspector told the writer that 
he once saw a picker find and pocket 
a couple of ten dollar bills. 

Not all the rubbish is taken to sea 


after it has been trimmed. About six 
per cent of it is scientifically incinerated 
at an experimental plant near the foot of 
East Eighteenth Street, begun under 
the direction of Colonel Waring as a 
practical demonstration of his theories. 
The waste here disposed of comes from a 
single section of the city. The contract- 
or in charge of the plant pays the city 
four thousand dollars a year, and gets 
back more than that from the Italian 
trimmers, who do practically the same 
work here as at the rubbish dumps. The 
only difference is that they pick what 
they want from a long wide belt, kept 
ever in motion while they are at work. 
A man with a pitchfork stands at one 
end of the belt, and throws thereon the 
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A PROPOSED BUILDING FOR THE DISPOSAL OF REFUSE, CONTAINING A CREMATORY AND A PIER FOR 
GARBAGE AND ASH SCOWS. CARTS COULD UNLOAD WITHIN THE BUILDING, 
PREVENTING THE DISPERSION OF DUST. 
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waste dumped by the carts, while his 
counterpart, with a similar implement, 
is stationed at the other end of the belt 
to guide the trimmed rubbish into the 
furnace wherein the contrivance precipi- 
tates it. The heat from the furnace is 
turned into steam to run the belt. The 
plant is decidedly successful, but it has 


heen found necessary to construct an- 


auxiliary furnace for the combustion of 
material which cannot readily be put 
into the main fire. If Colonel Waring’s 
plans should be realized, and all refuse 
thus disposed of, it would tend towards 
making the department self supporting, 
as the scheme is inherently economical, 
aside from its sanitary and esthetic 
phases. At present the sums paid by 


contractors go into the city’s sinking 


fund, and do not directly benefit the de- 
partment in the matter of increased 
appropriations. 

A block from the furnace is old Stable 
“A,” originally a market house, but 
turned over to the department many 
years ago. Much money has been spent 
to fit it for present purposes. Besides 
being the largest stable in the depart- 
ment, it is the general workshop and 
supply station. The erection of the dif- 
ferent shops within its walls, and the 
many alterations and repairs, are all the 
work of the department’s mechanics. 
The property clerk is also here, who 
scrutinizes every article bought for the 
service. It is the scene of more activity 
than any of the dumps. 

Before Colonel Waring’s time waste 
was not classified. Much of the refuse 
that would now rank as street sweepings 
was sold to Long Island farmers for 
twenty five cents a wagon load. They 
used it for filling and fertilizing. The 
demand fell off, and it was given to them 
for nothing if they would haul it away 
from the scows. Finally they did not 
find it worth their while to do even that, 
so most of it was dumped into the sea, 
as at present. Other waste is sent out to 
the Newark meadows and to the lowlands 
behind Long Island City; and until re- 
cently a good deal of it went for filling 
in Riker’s Island. 

Money can be made out of this, too, 
as was demonstrated recently when some 
enterprising persons were caught selling 
sweepings and ashes dumped in the Bor- 
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ough of Queens, near Long Island City, 
at the rate of twenty dollars a ton for 
usé on suburban lawns. Private indi- 
viduals still go out and contract with 
farmers to fill in their lands for them at 
so much a cubic yard. Then they go to. 
the city officials, and put in bids to re- 
move ashes and sweepings for a trifle 
less than it would cost the department 
to send them out to sea. Of course they 
get the contract at the reduced figure, 
and some of them do a good business. 
The scows in which the refuse is taken 
to sea are of two kinds*—ordinary scows, 
such as are commonly seen in tow, and 
self dumping scows, which must also be 
towed. Those of the first class are 
emptied by gangs of laborers. The Bar- 
ney dumper, which is the name of the 
second class, splits at the beam and drops 
its cargo without admitting enough 
water to affect its buoyancy. The de- 
partment has experimented with the 
Delehanty catamaran, which is both self 
dumping and self propulsive, but it is no 
longer used in these waters. The con- 
tents of the scows are dumped off the 
Long Island or New Jersey coasts, ac- 
cording to the time of year, as it is not 
safe for the tugs to go so far out in win- 
ter as at milder seasons. Garbage was 
formerly dumped along with the other 
waste, but it showed a disagreeable ten- 
dency to float and drift, especially the 
partly decomposed vegetable matter, and 
complaints were heard from the seaside 
resorts and bathing places. Even now 
that the garbage is utilized, bathers at 
Long Branch still bump occasionally in- 
to old barrels and mattresses in the surf. 
Mr. Meade, the present superintendent 
of final disposition, who was one of War- 
ing’s men, says that the only remedy is 
to burn the rubbish with the garbage. 
No account of the cleaning of the 
streets of New York, however summary, 
would be complete without some refer- 
ence to the removal of snow during the 
winter months, and particularly after 
heavy storms, but it would require sep- 
arate treatment under its own head to do 
the subject justice. Certain memorable 
blizzards of the past have each cost the 
city a pretty penny. The work is now 
done by contract, except that part of it 
which the street railways do to keep 
their lines open. The department is try- 
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ing, at favorable opportunities, several 
machines for the removal of snow. One, 
which always draws a crowd when it is 
put in operation, is a naphtha snow 
melter. 

With the avowed object of arousing 
in future generations of New Yorkers 
a greater degree of civic pride than their 
progenitors had shown, Colonel Waring 
established the Juvenile Street Cleaning 
Leagues. The children whose interest 
he most wished to enlist were those from 
the ignorant foreign population in some 
East Side districts. These boys and girls, 
- who go to school, while their parents, in 
many cases, cannot speak English, are 
often recognized by their elders as su- 
periors in education and intelligence; 
and Colonel Waring believed that by 
their means he could do much to spread 
popular knowledge of sanitary rules. 

What the children do is indicated by 
the songs which they sing at their meet- 
ings, and with the aid of which they keep 
up their enthusiasm. The words are set 
to such simple airs and refrains as “ Baby 
Mine ” and “ As We Go Marching On.” 
Here is a sample stanza: 

There’s a change within our city, great improve- 
ments in our day ; 
The street’s untidy litter with the dirt has passed 
away. 
We ge pick up papers, even while we are at 
ay. 


play, 
And we will keep right on. 
And here is another: 


Do not drop the fruit you’re eating, 
Neighbor mine, 

On the sidewalks, sewer, or grating, 
Neighbor mine ! 

But lest you and I should quarrel, 

Listen to my little carol : 

Go and toss it in the barrel, 
Neighbor mine ! 


The commissioner used to get letters 
like these: 


COLONEL WARING. 

Dear Sir—While walking through Broome Street, 
Monday, at 2:30 p.M.,1 saw a man throughing a 
mattress on the street. I came over to him, and 
asked him if he had no other place to put it but 
here. He told me that he does not no any other 
place. So I told him in a barrel, he then picked it 
up and thanked me for the inflammation I gave 
him. I also picked up 35 banana skins, 43 water 
mellion seeds, 2 bottles, 3 cans and a mattress from 
Norfolk Street. 


Mr. E. WartInNc—So I passed Grand Street, so I 
saw paper at the sidewalk, so I told a Street 
Cleaner, so he said I shall go to see Mr. E. Waring, 
so I said I don’t no where to find him, that was the 
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second time that I saw that again. I passed Ludlow 
Street, I saw a dirt can where it belongs garbage, 
and it was nasty, so I called a man. I passed Essex 
Street, so I saw a lady throing from the window 
apple skins down stairs on a lady’s head, so I called 
up, and she said she won’t do it no more. 


To COLONEL WARING. Distinguished a bonfire 
in Fifth Street, between Avenue C. & D. 


In the commissioner’s desk, after his 
death, was found a remarkable manu- 
script, properly classifiable as fiction, and 
somewhat similar to Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward,” Donnelly’s “ Cesar’s 
Column,” and Wells’ “When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” but briefer than any of these 
romances of the imaginary future. It 
depicted New York in 1991, with a popu- 
lation of more than fifty seven millions, 
its streets paved with an aluminum alloy, 
and so on. ‘The passages of particular 
interest are those relating to the writer’s 
specialty, as showing what he thought he 
was working towards. Having described 
many machines apparently as marvelous 
as the telephone and the phonograph 
would have seemed a century ago, and 
having solved the rapid transit problem 
by the perfection of aerial navigation, 
he penned his ideal portrait of the city: 

The public guardian is a man of discretion, char- 
acter, and good temper. He deals at once with all 
offenses which come within the purview of his 
bureau, demanding payment of fines on the spot. 
If the fine is paid at once, the offender goes free; 
if not, he is taken before the nearest deputy for 
detention or bail. The fines for minor violations 
range from twenty five cents. for spitting in the 
street, or for throwing away anything which 
another must pick up, to five dollars for spilling in 
the street any sand, earth, or other material from 
a vehicle in which it is being transported. 

Among the advances made in bacteriology, we 
note especially the doing away with the need for 
artificial water supply and sewerage. Water is still 
copiously used for domestic purposes, including the 
removal of wastes from the interior of houses, but 
after its use it is immediately purified on the 
premises, and returned to the tank in the upper 
story for use again. Its only waste is by evapora- 
tion, and this is more than made up by the rainfall 
on the roof. 


Electricity is represented as doing 
most of the work of the world, with this 
effect on urban cleanliness and sanita- 
tion: 


There are no fires, no lamps, no smoke, no ceme- 
teries, and practically no dirt. Street noises are 
hardly known. Domestic animals no longer exist 
within municipal limits. The capacity for tender- 
ness and affection which these so greatly fostered 
of old has found a better opportunity and a more 
effective stimulus in the children of the poor and 
in the needs of the unfortunate. 
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THE RETURN. 

THERE was a peevish cluttering from 
the direction of the chicken coop, and 
a sleepy, grumbling “ quaak” from a 
duck. Hearing the sounds, Mr. Brady 
half rose from the chair where he sat 
in front of the house. Then he leaned 
back again, tilting it against the wall, 





paused, took a few more puffs at his 
pipe, and then concluded—“ an’ she 
went.” 

A few years ago the Brady cabin 
stood in the wilderness. The city, with 
its noises and its lights, lay far to the 
south, and there were few streets near 
the rocky hill where the Brady pigs 





and closed his teeth firmly over his pipe. 
“Tl not do it,’ he announced after 
afew puffs. “TI said I’d not do it—an’ 
I won't. ‘Kate,’ I says to her—always 
callin’ her Kate when I’m lettin’ her see 
who’s' master here— Kate, I says, 
“make up yer mind to this: if ye go, I'll 
not feed thim, not once!’ Aye, I says 
that to her—an’-——” Mr. Brady 
8m 








“TLL GO,” SHE SAYS—‘‘ AN’ FINE AN’ GLAD I’LL 
BE TO GO.” 


grunted and the Brady goats browsed 
and the Brady chickens cackled and the 
Brady children played. But the city 
had crept insidiously nearer until its 
lights flashed at the base of the hill and 
its noises beat about it. As Dan Brady 
smoked his pipe and listened to the 
drowsy complainings from his chicken 
yard, he looked far down upon long 
alleys hung with gold and silver blooms 
of light, upon tall houses, their straight 
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“SHE GOES OFF DOWN THE PATH.” 


sides checkered with sheets of bright- 
ness. So much glitter hurt Mr. Brady’s 
eyes. He passed the back of his hand 
across his face, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, restored his tilted chair to a 
level, and went into the house. 
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It was the house he and Kate— 
she had been “ Kitty ” then—entered 
together twenty seven years before. 
There had been a lean to kitchen 
added since, and the ladder by which 
the loft had been reached had given 
place to stairs leading to a plastered 
attic. That had been done when the 
girls were “half grown” and Dan’s 
wages were raised. He scowled at the 
stairs now and stumped over to the 
little walnut shelf where a clock, a 
blue cup and saucer, a vase, and a 
crucifix kept rather incongruous 
company. 

Dan started to wind the clock. 
Then he stopped, stared at the 
shelf, and uttered one profane 
ejaculation. The photograph 
of Loretta was gone—red 
plush cover and all. 

“J didn’t think that of 
Kate,” remarked Kate’s hus- 
band. “T—IT ll advertise 
her: left me bed an’ board— 
not responsible for anny debts 
of her conthractin’—only she 
niver conthracts anny. Aw 
Loretta was her daughter, too 
—the child!” 

Dan stared at the emptiness 
where Loretta’s picture had 
been. Then he struggled with 
himself. 

“T’'ll not let this upset me,” 
he announced to the clock. 
“For twinty siven years I’ve 
told Kate that P’'d have none 


of her brother’s family enther me 


house; an’ for twinty siven years they've 
come whin they pleased—which was 
whiniver they was out of a job or a 
drawin’ of tay or a pair of shoes or 
a house to live in. An’ for twinty 
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siven years we’ve—well, we've had 
words over it. ‘If it weren’t for the 
children,’ she’s said time an’ time 
again, “Id leave yer house mesilf, 
for a cold hearted brute ye are, an’ 
ine brother Ned’s little finger’s worth 
ihe whole of ye’; an’ ‘ If *twere not 
for the children,’ I’d answer her, ‘ I’d 
put ye out to go an’ see how ye'd like 
livin’ with yer precious brother Ned.’ 
An’ now, all the childer bein’ mar- 
ried—or dead *—he looked towards 
the empty space on the mantel—* we 
——had words again.” 

He wound the clock very slowly 
and his mind went on and on. 

“*Go, says I to her. ‘ Ye’ve had 
Ned Burke’s wife here while I was 
out—there’s grounds in two teacups. 
An’ ye’ve lint him money again—the 
change is gone from the glass sugar 
bowl—an’ ye’ll either pass me yer 
word to have no more to do with thim 
or yell go an’ stay with them.’ An’ 
she—she turns on me an’ ‘I'll go,’ 
she says; ‘ fine an’ glad Ned an’ his 
wife ull be to have me—an’ fine an” 
glad I'll be to go.’ ‘Go, thin,’ says 
1, pointin’ to the dure as I’d done 
manny’s the time in twinty siven 
years. But this time she wint! For 
Theresa was married last week, an’ 
there were no more children to stay 
for. An’ whin she was startin’,. says 
she to me, ‘ Dan,’ says she, ‘ ye'll 
feed the chickens reg’lar?’ An’ I— 
niver misdoubtin’ but that she was 
goin’ to stay, I says, fine an’ fierce, 
“Kate Brady, ye’ll stay an’ feed yer 
own chickens—or they'll starve.” An’ 
she niver called a name, but ‘ So be it, 
thin,’ she says, an’ sighs an’ goes off 
down the path.” 

Mr. Brady’s musings had reviewed 
the case with tolerable accuracy. Had 
it not been for Kate’s ne’er do well 
of a brother and his eternally needy 
family, she and her husband would 
have dwelt in remarkable amity. 
Used to poverty in the land of their 
birth, Dan’s wages here spelled pros- 
perity for them. Dan was sober, 
Kate was thrifty, their sons and 
daughters good tempered and, ex- 
cept Loretta, sturdy and capable. 

But always Ned Burke, for whom 
Dan had an inborn antagonism, and 
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“I'LL NIVER KILL WAN OF THIM CHICKENS, DAN.” 
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for whom Kate, fiery, obstinate, and lov- 
ing, had an affection that throve on her 
husband’s opposition, had been. the in- 
surmountable bar to happiness. Scarcely 
a week had passed without its quarrel 
over Ned. There were constant mutual 
threats—Kate would leave, Dan would 
turn her out, Dan would thrash Ned, 
Kate “would have the law on” her 
husband, and so on, wrangling forever, 
spoiling the peace that love made pos- 
sible otherwise. 

Dan finished winding the clock, and 
the room was ‘still. Ther a dog barked 
loudly in the distance. From the roost 
a cock crew with loud insistence upon 
the dawn. The face of the clock said 
eleven. 

“JT thought she’d be back before this 
—the foolish woman,” said Dan. “Tl 
wait no longer for her.” 

The chickens, roused by the noises, 
stirred and grumbled. <A duck uttered 
a harsh call in the darkness. 

“ She’s a heartless woman,” said Mr. 
Brady, righteously indignant, “to be 
lettin’ the poor, dumb things starve to 
death.” 

He walked to the door to close it, but, 
arrived there, stood and looked out 
across the dark mass of the hill to the 
deep valleyved, glittering streets. 

“ A walk ull do me good,” he said, 
and took his hat from the nail behind 
the door. 

Once outside, his steps had a definite 
aim. There was no loitering. He found 
his way swiftly along the rutted, rocky 
path. He was near the street when a. 
shawled figure met him. 

“Dan!” came a little call from the 
shawl. 

“Kitty!” cried Dan. Then he drew 
himself up stiffly. “That is, Kate,” he 
said, “‘ were you comin’ home? ” 

“T was comin’ to see if ye’d fed the 
chickens,” was the prompt, unfriendly 
retort. “ An’ where were ye goin’? ” 

“T was comin’ to bring ye home to 
feed the chickens,” said Dan severely. 

He turned and walked by her side 
towards the cabin standing upon the hill 
crest, blocked in black against the sky. 

Their lips were long unaccustomed to 
tender speech, and they went on awk- 
wardly. Suddenly Kate’s voice broke 
the stillness. 
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“1 dunno but ye’re right,” she said 
with an elaborate indifference, “ about 
Ellen Burke. She’s been a poor wife 
for Ned these years.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” replied Dan airily; 
“ she’s had not much of a chanst—nor 
him either, what with sickness an’ one 
thing an’ another. Ye might ask them 
to come home to dinner with us afther 
mass next Sunday. There’s two of 
thim chickens’ll be right for killin’.” 

* Tl niver kill wan of thim chickens, 
Dan,” cried Kate with sudden fire. And 
slipping her hand into his, they went 
up the hill together. 
Anne O'Hagan. 


A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE. 

“TF only you had not spoken, and 
changed the conditions,’ she said 
mournfully, looking away. from the 
piazza into the shadowy moonlight. 
“ T had felt so happy and safe with you. 
I didn’t suppose that you contained the 
shred of a proposal.” 

* But I haven’t changed the condi- 
tions,” he protested. “ A white gown 
and the proper stage setting will make 
a fool of aSolon. You must blame your 
dressmaker and Mrs. Van Buckram’s 
landscape gardener. When we meet in 
town we'll be the same congenial 
chums.” 

“I’m too old to believe in such soph- 
istry,” she said, shaking her head. 

“You mean that other men have 
promised to be brothers to you? ” 

She gave a smiling assent. 

“ Well, at least, I never promised any 
other girl,” he offered. 

“ Not at all original,” she commented 
smilingly. 

“The other men lied,” he replied, 
catching the drift of her meaning. 

Then they both laughed. They had 
played so seriously upon flippant sub- 
jects that they could not resist enliv- 
ening a serious matter with the casuis- 
try of play. 

“ You see you have every qualification 
for a chum,” he continued, in retro- 
spect. “ Youre a feminine anomaly. 
You don’t make a practice of dropping 
things. You are not always wanting a 
window opened. Why, your prefer- 
ence in edibles, even, is like a man’s.” 


















“T can certainly consume overdone 
cheeses and underdone steaks without 
the aid of a nerve tonic,” she replied 
laughingly. 

“ And you're the only girl that I’ve 


as a man.” 
. “ Tt’s an important accomplishment,” 
¥ she murmured, 

“ Well, is it to be friends forever? 
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he asked, as she made a motion to go 
into the house. 
“Tf only I could be sure that you 
agreed with me,” she said, turning to 
look at him. “To me, marriage is a 
caldron of misery. I couldn’t begin to 
count the married men I’ve met who 
are looking for sympathy.” 
“ Nor I the married women who are 
‘misunderstood.’ ” 
“To be tied together is fatal to bonne 
camaraderie,” she said, following up her 
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vantage. “The ideal state is a little 
more than friendship and a good deal 
less than love.” 

“ About seventy degrees in the tem- 
peramental thermometer,” he suggest- 
ed. Whereupon she smiled, happy at 
being understood and flattered by that 
sweetest of convictions, the belief that 
one has won another to the personal 
point of view. 
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WE COULD RUN ABOUT ON TRIPS TOGETHER—TNHE MEDITERRANEAN, AND THE NILE.” 


Then they shook hands to seal the 
friendly compact. And they did not see 
the arrow armed boy who was skulking 
behind the honeysuckle vines hide his 
face with a chubby hand which did not 
wholly conceal a smile. 

For six months, the following winter 
in town, the man and the woman played 
the dangerous game of the moth and 
the flame. The moth boasted that his 
wings were of asbestos. The flame as- 
serted that her warmth brightened but 
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mumbled toothlessly. 


“ Take 
honeys, 
bench.” 

The flame dropped 
on the bench from 
sheer shock. The 
moth hovered above 
her, smiling with 
evident enjoyment at 
her discomfiture. 

“Do you suppose 
we look like that?” 
the flame gasped. 

“It’s better than 
wearing the matri- 
monial signet, isn’t 
it?” he replied, 
dropping lazily on 
the bench beside her. 
“How would you 
enjoy,” he asked, in 
a voice that con- 
tained not a quiver 
beyond friendliness, 
-“to drop in some- 
where for a conven- 
tional ceremony, and 
then forget that it’s 
been performed? ” 

“What do you 
mean?” she replied, 
not daring to look at 
him. 

“T mean, just for 
convenience sake, 
Of course, in the eyes 
of the world, we'd 


the bench, 
take the 
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“TI FOUND A LITTLE POEM THE OTHER 


did not consume. Both were the prod- 
ucts of an intensely modern civiliza- 
tion. Individual liberty was the im- 
perative necessity. The fact they failed 
to consider was that hearts were devel- 
oped before heads. 

One day they received an enlightening 
shock. It was on the occasion of a walk 
in the Battery Park. <A tacit under- 
standing had led them to choose places 
unfrequented by their set. Talking 
eagerly about the artistic merits of a 
Sudermann drama, they approached a 
bench from which an old woman arose 
and hobbled towards them. 

‘“* Make way for the sweethearts,” she 


be married people. 
But to ourselves we 
should be simply le- 
We could run about 
the Mediter- 


. 


DAY.” 


galized chums. 
on trips together, then 
ranean, you know, and the Nile. 

He was appealing to the vulnerable 
side of her nature. She closed her eves 
to shut out the enticement of oriental 
mysticism and ancient civilizations. His 
composure added to her perturbation. 

“We couldn’t do it,” she cried, 
shrinking. “ We should become talked 
out and indifferent and rude. The com- 
monplaceness of it would rust our souls. 
When you labeled me with the posses- 
sive pronoun and introduced me as 
‘your wife,’ I should cower like a cap- 
tive.” 
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“ And if I heard you continually ‘ my 
husbanding * me, I should rush for sol- 
ace to the club.” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, 
turning towards him passionately. 
“ You talk as if you did not care, and 
yet I feel as if you would like to make 
me care. But I can’t! I can’t! Iam 
afraid of you. I want to be taken home 
and be left free!” 

She thought that she wished to ring 
down the curtain upon their friendship. 
She resented the intrusion of the melo- 
dramatic element, when refined comedy 
was the réle for which she had learned 
her cues. 

The other realized the cause of her 
rebellion, and calling a hansom, drove 
her home. Rubber tires silenced the 
vehicle’s rumble, and wisdom gave elo- 
quence to the situation by repressing 
the man’s speech. His mind, however, 
was not inactive, and he fervently 
blessed the old woman for having ruf- 
fled an exasperatingly placid pool. 

A week passed before he again sought 
her. Then she had resumed her serio 
comic part. But when he looked into 
her eyes, the return glance was not so 
uncompromisingly sisterly. And if he 
gazed long enough, the eyelids discreet- 
ly drooped. At this sign of awakened 
self consciousness, he invariably slipped 
his hand into the pocket of his evening 
coat. Something that he felt there put 
intrepidity into his glance and tone. 

He asked her to play for him, and 
she began Paderewski’s “ Minuet.” 

“J found a little poem in a maga- 
zine the other day,” he said, standing 
near the piano and looking among some 
papers that he had taken from his 
pocket. “It’s so rhythmical that I’m 
going to ask a musical friend to pre- 
serve it in song.” 

She watched him as he hunted for the 
poem. 

~ “That long envelope looks like a 
ticket on an ocean greyhound,” she said. 

“ Yes,” he replied—* the Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse. I’m going to sail next 
month.” 

“ How nice!” she exclaimed without 
enthusiasm. “ And how long will you 
be away? ” 

“T can’t tell,” he answered. “Tm 
going over to arrange for our exhibit at 
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the Paris exposition. If I like the 
change, I may remain and represent the 
house.” 

She bowed her head over the ivory 
keys, playing softly as if intensely in- 
terested in each note. He leaned for- 
ward until he was very near her. 
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“@wO TICKETS—ONE FOR A CHUM.” 


“The envelope contains two tickets,” 
he said persuasively. “I bought the 
other for a chum who I believed would 
not sentence me to go alone.” 

The piano still broke the silence. 
though Paderewski’s masterpiece was 
growing faltering and faint. Presently 
a tear splashed its lovely strains. 

He reached down and took her hands 
from the keyboard. “ Don’t you see, 
dear,” he said, “ that the difficulty lies 
not in the slavery of marriage, but in 
the selfishness of men and women? ” 








She released herself, rising and mak- 
ing an effort to regain her composure. 
She picked up the envelope and pre- 
But a new ele- 


tended to examine it. 


ment in her nature was stronger, and 
she turned towards him like Clytie to 
the sun. With the pain of the an- 
nouncement of his departure had 
come the knowledge that her depend- 
ence upon him was infinite. When 
he took her in his arms, all the old time 
obstacles seemed to fade away. 

“ Will you go? ” at last he whispered. 
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“T think that I'll have to, just—to 
be chummy,” she said, through a very 
damp bit of lace. 

He removed the hemstitched frag- 











IN THE CHECKERED SHADE OF A 
BIRCH TREE A WOMAN SCREENED 
HERSELF FROM THE SEARCH- 
ING MOONLIGHT, AND 
WAITED. 


ment and kissed her like 
anything but a chum. 
Then he said solemnly, 
“Comrades to the end of 
the world.” 

Her sense of humor here 


reasserted itself, and a 
smile rainbowed its way 


over her face. 

“Friendship? What a 
travesty!” she exclaimed. 
“ What a failure! ” 

“ No,” he replied, “ mar- 
ried friendship—the mat- 
rimonial rock of ages—a 
sure and sublime success! ” 


Lee Henry. 








THE CRAB TREE. 
Ix the checkered shade 
of a birch tree at the 
foot of the hill a woman screened 
herself from the searching moonlight, 
and waited. Behind her, at some dis- 
tance, twinkled the lamp in a cottage 
window. Beyond, far on the other side 
of the hill, the vilkage lay in a lake of 
moonshine. She leaned against the 
wall, drawing her white drapery up 
from the dew drenched grass, and gazed 




















at two trees on the top of the hill. She 
had passed the spot many times before, 
but never till this moment had she per- 
ceived that they were a pair, standing 
apart from all other trees of their kind; 
growing side by side, yet strangely con- 
trasting with each other, 

They were two apple trees; so close 
they grew that the shouldering trunks 
seemed twin supports to the greenness 
above. Yet the verdure belonged wholly 
to one, the slighter of the two. The 
second, a bald and twisted patriarch, 
thrust its bare branches like bony fin- 
gers through the other’s luxuriant 
green, and leaned its frail length upon 
the lithe young strength of the sapling, 
caressing it dotingly. 

The moon threw them into bold relief 
against the sky; crabbed age and 
youth, old winter in the arms of spring. 
The woman continued to gaze at them 
in a sort of trance. She noted how, in 
the little breeze, the green young tree 
seemed to toss her head impatiently and 
to shrink from the aged one’s caress. 
She saw the crabbed elder bend yet 
closer and strain his gnarled arms about 
the other’s slender form. She heard 
the erack of his stiff joints mingled 
with the lisp of her leaves as the breeze 
stirred them. 

The birch under which the woman 
was sitting began to rustle uneasily in 
the breeze. Involuntarily she turned 
her head over her shoulder towards the 
near light, and shivered. Then with a 
sudden impulse she rose, and, drawing 
her scarf about her neck, ran up the lit- 
tle hill towards the trees. She leaned 
her head sympathetically against the 
younger one, and passed her arm 
around the slender trunk. As she did 
so she encountered the rough bark of 
the other, and she shuddered. Wist- 
fully she looked off down the slope 
towards the sleeping village. There 
was nothing moving in the moonlit 
fields save the drowsily nodding heads 
of the corn. A little road wound like 
the track of a snail along the border of 
the pastures, and as she strained her 
eyes she thought she saw a speck upon 
the trail, moving towards the hill. Yes, 
she saw it clearly now—it was coming 
nearer. She flushed and her hand 
went to her breast. She could guess 
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SHE PASSED HER ARM AROUND THE SLENDER TRUNK. 





who was walking along that lonely 
road. 

Just then the breeze puffed, and the 
old tree beside her seemed to wring its 
seared branches and to sigh. In the 
same breath the birch under which she 
had been sitting shook and quivered 
with mirth. He was a debonair young 
sapling, and she caught him now throw- 
ing kisses and beckoning to the lady 
apple tree, who, nothing loath of his 
affection, was nodding back to him, 
straining away from her mate—yet cau- 
tiously—whispering deceitful things to 
him the while in the softest tones of 
pretended loyalty. 

The woman could not help sharing 
in the little drama, although she be- 
lieved that her whole heart was speed- 
ing forward down the hill to meet the 
speck upon the twisted trail. The old 
tree bent and quivered with the caprices 
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of the younger one. Now and again a 
twig snapped sharply as she swayed him 
to and fro. In a sudden gust a great 
dead branch eracked and fell at the 
woman’s feet. At this the young birch 
chuckled merrily and redoubled his lisp- 
ing love making, to which the light 
hearted apple tree seemed ready and 
eager to respond. 

Was it fair that she should be thus 
bound to that other? Was it just that 








he should live upon her youth when 
his own was spent? Was it right, be- 
cause in his green prime he had protect- 
ed her, a tiny shoot, with his sturdier 
strength, sheltering her from snow and 
sleet and too fierce sun, that she should 
be a slave to his decrepit age, to bear 
his whims and supply his weakness from 
her own young life? Youth, love, free- 
dom, beckoned her at the foot of the 
hill. Why should she not yield to the 
summons? His days of bud and blos- 
som were past; his heart was crumbling 
within his palsied frame. Why was he 
not removed by some wise power to leave 
her free? 

The woman’s breath came quickly. 
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She glanced down at the hand which 
gathered her draperies, and the moon- 
light touched a slender band upon her 
finger. She drew it off and held it for a 
moment in her hand, as if about to toss 
it away. 

The moon stood close above them 
now. The breeze was still, and the old 
gnarled trunk was fallen forward, rest- 
ing upon the other, motionless. It 
seemed as if the heart of him was 
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GATHERING HER GAUZY SKIRTS, 
SHE FLED LIKE A FRIGHT- 
ENED HARE. 


broken. <A little while, but a little 
while, and he would fall of his own 
weight to the ground and become 
part of the mold at the foot of the 
young wife tree. Could she desert 
and scorn him now? 

He had been very good to her. 
Could she not bear with him this 
little while? Could she not spare 
of her green strength enough to 
support him through his last hours 
of pain? Could she not lend back 
to him for a space a little of the 
love’s abundance which only a few 
years before he had lavished upon 
her youth and helplessness? 

And look! How the green leaves 
spread closer about the bald, sparse 
twigs! Look! How the lithe young 
form straightens itself and leans to sup- 
port the tottering weight against it! 
Look! How the moonlight crowns them 
both with a halo of peace and blessing! 

The woman’s eyes were full of tears, 
and she had slipped the goldenring back 
upon her finger. But a figure was com- 
ing lightly up the hill; he was very near 
her now. She poised wavering. Her 
heart leaped forward to meet him, and 
she took one step. A leaf fell upon her 
cheek like a tear from the tree above 
her. 
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She started, and without one back- 
ward glance at the approaching figure, 
she gathered her gauzy skirts, and fled 
away like a frightened hare down the 
hill past the birch tree, through the gate 
and across the lawns which separated 
her from the glowworm light. 

Abbie Farwell Brown. 













“Tris world is an aw- 
fully tiresome place,” said 
Miss Davergoil to Mr. 
Hope. He had taken her 
in to dinner, and the soup had just gone. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Hope evenly. 

He was a tall, dark man, about thirty 
six, and had known Miss Davergoil ‘for 
many years. 

“Tt is like a play—exits and en- 
tranees, trying situations and en- 
tr’actes.” 

Mr. Hope smiled. 

“There is not much to complain of 
in that,” said he. “If the exits take us 
away from disagreeable people, and the 
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entrances bring us to delightful people, 
what could be more charming? And if 
the situations are trying, we can rest 
during the entr’actes.” 

“ You must have liked your soup, Mr. 
Hope.” 

“IT did,” sighed Mr. Hope gratefully. 
“ A good soup may alter one’s views of 
life. What a pity you did not take 
any!” 

“ T detest soup.” 

“ Perhaps that is the reason you find 
the world tiresome at present. You are 
hungry.” 

“Tam, but not for soup.” 

Mr. Hope tasted his fish. He was 
a deliberate man. Sometimes he 
irritated Miss Davergoil greatly. 


“ My dear child,” 
he said at last, in 


an exasperatingly slow and patronizing 
fashion, “are you still hungering for 
that truth telling which two years ago 
you considered so necessary for the hap- 
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piness and regeneration of mankind? 
Believe me when I tell you that truth is 
an inconvenient thing to have always 
with us. Shams make life easier.” 














SHE SAT IN A _ BIG 
ARMCHAIR NEAR THE 
DOOR, SOMEWHAT 
AWAY FROM THE 
REST. 


“T do not think:so. Truth may be 
disagreeable, but it is wholesome always. 
And a wholesome thing is the best thing 
—even if it does happen to be incon- 
venient.” | 

Mr. Hope laughed good humoredly, 
and the laugh jarred on Miss Daver- 
goil’s nerves. 

“ Suppose that I were to tell you the 
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truth always and under all circum- 
stances?” he asked. ‘“* You would not 
like it. Suppose that you were to tell 
the truth to me always? You would 
not like that either. It is a social 
impossibility invariably to tell the 
truth.” 

*T do not agree with you,” said Miss 
Davergoil, flushing. ‘“ I never object to 
telling the truth, as I have nothing to be 
ashamed of, and surely you cannot think 
that I fear having the truth told to 
me?” 

Mr. Hope smiled. 

‘** How I admire your courage! No 
doubt you are one of the few fortu- 
nate people who can live without the 
white lies of civilization. | 
-, am one of the wretched 
gs many who cannot. I find 
I (PI ? social fibs of great service. 

Perhaps you despise me for 
a | da 

“T must, since you tell 
me that lies are necessary.” 

“ Have you never found 
them so?” 

** Never.” 

“And I must go on let- 
ting you despise me unless 
I can prove to you that 
under some circumstances 
you would tell a lie? ” 

“7 think you must.” 

“That is rather hard on 
an old friend. I would not 
have believed it of you. 
Alas, one lives and learns! ’ 

“ Yes, that all is vanity.” 

“Tam afraid that you are 
pessimistic, Miss Davergoil. 
Pessimism in women comes 
from two causes, idleness or 
love. You are idle.” 

“ What more can I do?” 

“First, let us consider 
what you do now. You read 
and write and see your 

friends; you crowd your afternoons with 
teas and receptions and musicales. You 
see all the latest plays. Yet in spite of 
this busy life your odd moments are 
filled with the realization that all is 
vanity, and you have ceased to feel a 
healthy hunger for soup. Am I right 
or wrong?” 

“Right, about the odd moments.” 
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“ But you are positive I am wrong in 
thinking you idle? ” 

ee wa es. 4 

“Then my other surmise must be cor- 
rect.” 

* Which ? ’ 

* You are pessimistic because you are 

love.” 

“ But you think it is because I am 
idle.” 

“ [did think so. You say that I am 
wrong, which is virtually admitting that 
the other solution is the true one. I 
waive my opinion in the face of your 
knowledge. Positive information is 
worth more than surmise. I feel hon- 
ored by your confidence. May I con- 
gratulate you?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Miss Davergoil 
angrily. “1 never said that I was in 
love.” 

“You allowed me to infer it. But 
perhaps you have not been following my 
logical argument. You must have 
failed to understand me, and yet I am 
a very plain man.” 

“A very plain man,” repeated Miss 
Davergoil maliciously. 

“1 did not mean plain in the sense 
of being ugly,” said Mr. Hope calmly. 
“| meant it in the sense of being clear, 
transparent. Do you really think I am 
ugly? 

“ Not ugly ”—reluctantly—* but ut- 
terly ins suffe rable when you ask me such 
questions. 

‘Still truthful? a? 

2 "it is a principle.” 

‘From which you say you will never 
deviate? ” 

* Never.” 

A little gleam shot into Mr. Hope’s 
eyes, 

“You are quite right,” he said; and 
Miss Davergoil did not know why she 
felt uncomfortable. 

Just then the hostess rose, and the 
women went into the drawingroom for 
coffee. 
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Miss Davergoil sipped her coffee 
slowly. She was not very much at home 
with women and she hated gossip, so 
she sat in a big armchair near the door, 
somewhat away from the rest. The 
light from a rose colored lamp fell upon 
her and made shadows on her face. A 
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great bunch of purple violets touched 
her breast and stirred as she breathed. 

Mr. Hope was the last man to leave 
the diningroom. She was near the door, 
and the other men passed her. He drew 
a chair close to her and sat down. 

* What lovely violets! ” he said. 

Miss Davergoil looked down at them 
and smiled. 

“They are my favorite flowers,” she 
said. “ And these interest me particu- 
larly. I get them every day; they have 
been coming to me for six months, and 
always anonymously. I have not the 
faintest idea who sends them. It must 
be a man, poor soul! ” 

“ Why * poor soul ’? ” 

“When a man sends flowers to a 
woman every day he must have an ob- 
ject in view,” she answered impatiently. 

* Do not call yourself an object, Miss 
Davergoil.. If a man sends flowers to 
you every day, he must want to please 
you. If he wants to please you, we may 
logically infer that he admires you. If 
he admires you to that extent, it is also 
logical to infer that he loves you, and 
perhaps desires to marry you. Even 
then, why ‘ poor soul ’? 

“ Because I do not want to marry 
him.” 

“ But you do not know who he is? 

© ee. 

“ Perhaps if you did you might want 
to marry him?” 

“ Quite impossible.” 

“ Ah, true! I had forgotten your ad- 
mission that you were already in love. 
The man with the violets has no chance, 
has he? ” 

“JT did not admit that I was in love.” 

“But you did not deny it, and can- 
not. Surely you will tell me the name 
of the lucky man. Edwards?” 

“ You are impertinent, Mr. Hope.” 

“T know it, to my sorrow. ‘ Truth 
may be disagreeable, but it is whole- 
some, and a wholesome thing is the best 
thing—even if it does happen to be in- 
convenient.’ Is it Carlton? He’s an 
awfully handsome chap.” 

“T do not like him.” 

“What a pity! Foster? I hope i¢ is 
not Foster. He i is far from being good 
enough for you.’ 

“T hardly know him.” 
“Grey? He sees you often.” 
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“ Absurd! I am not in love with Mr. 
Grey.” 

There was the shortest pause. 

“Yet these are the men whom you 
know best—with one exception. Miss 
Davergoil, are you in love with me? ” 

He leaned over and took her fan, but 
his eyes were on her face. 

She turned white. With an evident 
effort she forced her eyes to meet his. 

“No,” she said coolly; “ I am not in 
love with you.” 

“Of course I knew that you were 
not,” said he, “ but I had to ask you. I 
was sure that you would answer me 
truthfully and at once. I thank you 
for not keeping me in suspense. It is 
best to have it over.” 

He laid the fan back upon her knee 
and rose. 

* Good night,” he said. 

He waited, but no response came. He 
turned away, but came back after he 
had gone half way across the room. 

“They were all my violets, Miss Dav- 
ergoil,” he said. 

She saw him cross the room again to 
where his hostess was standing and say 
good night to her. She watched him 
until he disappeared through the door- 
way. Then something seemed to stir 
in her heart, and she gathered up all 
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her strength to go through her own 
farewell courtesies. 

She met him on the landing of the 
stairs. He was coming down. 

“ May I wait and put you in your 
carriage? ” he asked, and she bowed her 
head. 

When her wraps were put on she 
found him waiting in the hall below. 

“ Mr. Hope,” she began, and her voice 
sounded miles away, “ I—I—was wrong. 
A lie is sometimes necessary. You can 
understand that, can you not? And— 
and—perhaps forgive it, too?” 

“T can forgive a lie if it is atoned 
for by a blessed truth and by—well, 
penance, of a proper kind.” 

The carriage stood at the awning’s 
edge. . 

* Perhaps I can leave you at home on 
my way?” asked Miss Davergoil. 

“Perhaps you can. The night is so 
cold. Many thanks. I shall be only too 
glad to avail myself of your invitation.” 

He put her in the carriage, got in, 
and the footman closed the door. 

“Is the penance too hard, my dar- 
ling?” Mr. Hope asked, a few monients 
later. 

“If that is to be my punishment for 
a lie, I shall develop into a modern Sap- 
phira,” said Miss Davergoil. 

~M. M. Williams. 


THE SOUL OF MUSIC. 


(CHAMINADE.) 
LIGHT melody and cadences more sweet 
Than ever heart shall know or lips repeat ; 
An upward scale of laughter sounding clear, 
One high sweet note—then nothing more we hear! 


(SCHUBERT.) 
Deep monochords, with tender meaning fraught, 
That calm sad souls with memory o’erwrought, 
A solemn waning of majestic sound 
That dies in space—then silence, vast, profound. 





Sylvia Florance. 
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BRAKING A RAILROAD TRAIN. 


BY G. L. WILKINSON. 


THE MODERN AIR BRAKE, HOW IT IS CONSTRUCTED.AND OPERATED, AND WHAT IT HAS DONE 
TO MAKE FAST RAILROADING POSSIBLE AND TO SAFEGUARD 
PASSENGERS AND TRAINMEN. 


a on Sunday morning, ,Octo- 

ber 24, 1897, a south bound pas- 
senger train, composed of ten cars, was 
speeding along the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad at a rate of 
more than forty miles an hour. A point 
two miles south of Garrison’s was 
reached before six o’clock, when with- 
out warning the engine left the track 
and plunged into the Hudson River, 
sinking in forty feet of water. 

So sudden and unexpected was the 
accident that the engineman had no 
time to use his apparatus for applying 
the brakes. The last six coaches were 
sleepers, within which the passengers 
were sleeping without thought of dan- 
ger until aroused by the violent retarda- 
tion of speed due to the automatic ap- 
plication of the brakes as the train 
parted. The last three sleepers re- 
mained on the rails, having been 
brought to a full stop before they 
reached the point at which the engine 
had jumped the track. A speed of more 
than forty miles an hour had been over- 
come within a distance of five hundred 
feet. The fourth sleeper from the rear 
merely turned over on its side, and 
while the other two sleepers were par- 
tially submerged, the passengers made 
their exit through the windows in 
safety. The express car, the first car of 
the train, floated a mile and a half down 
stream; the second car, a day coach, 
sank, and seventeen passengers were 
drowned. The disastrous experience of 
these cars indicates most graphically 
the fate from which the occupants of 
the six sleeners were saved by the auto- 
matic working of the air brakes. 

The lives of passengers have often 
been saved by the heroic action of the 
engineman reversing his engine and ap- 
plying the brakes in the face of danger, 
but in the accident at Garrison’s the 
9M 


engineman went down to his death with- 
out sufficient warning to enable him 
either to reverse the engine or operate 
his brake valve. The survivors of this 
appalling accident owe their lives, not to 
the heroism of a brave railway em- 
ployee, but to the genius of an Ameri- 
can inventor. 


THE POWER OF THE MODERN BRAKE. 


A few decades ago a speed of forty 
miles an hour would have been consid- 
ered marvelous; but in this day the 
working of apparent wonders no longer 
causes astonishment, and we are some- 
times hurried along at the rate of a mile 
a minute without having our attention 
drawn from our magazine, in which, 
perhaps, we are reading of the proposed 
construction of electric railways to be 
equipped with motors capable of main- 
taining a speed of one hundred and 
twenty five miles an hour. Even in this 
age of great inventions, however, it 
must be considered remarkable that a 
ten car train, running at an estimated 
speed of nearly forty five miles an hour, 
should be brought to a standstill in less 
than seven car lengths through the au- 
tomatic application of the brakes, ef- 
fected solely by the parting of the coup- 
ling between the engine and train. 

Very few of the thousands of trav- 
elers who daily place their lives under 
the protection of railway safety appli- 
ances possess even the most superficial 
knowledge of the apparatus which so 
smoothly and quickly brings them to a 
stop at a station, and which is capable, 
when an emergency arises, of almost in- 
stantly destroying the momentum of a 
train. If the ever inquisitive small boy 
calls his parents’ attention to the hiss- 
ing sound of escaping air which usually 
occurs as the train stops, he probably 
receives the well meaning but erroneous 

















reply that the brakes are being applied. 
As a matter of fact, the escaping air is 
due to the release of the brakes just 
before the train completely stops, so as 
to avoid the unpleasant lurch which 
would otherwise be felt. This lurch may 
sometimes be felt when the stop is made 
on a grade, where the brakes cannot 
be released until the train is ready to 
start again. 

The modern air brake apparatus, al- 
though accomplishing such important 
results, is comparatively simple in con- 
struction, and its general operation may 
be readily understood. 


WHAT AN AIR BRAKE IS. 


Each car carries the power for apply- 
ing its own brakes, either gradually, to 
effect an ordinary or “ service ” stop, or 
suddenly, to produce an “ emergency ” 
application, when it is imperative to 
bring the train to an immediate stand- 
still. The power under the several cars 
composing a train can be brought into 
action to apply the brakes either by the 
engineman, by the conductor, or auto- 
matically by the parting of the coup- 
lings between any of the cars. 

The brake equipment of each car 
comprises a tank known as the auxil- 
iary reservoir, in which the compressed 
air is stored; a brake cylinder, contain- 
ing a piston connected through suitable 
levers with the brake beams; a section 
of pipe, extending under the full length 
of the car, and connected at its ends 
with the corresponding sections of pipe 
under the adjoining cars; and a con- 
trolling device known as the triple 
valve, which is suitably connected to 
the train pipe, to the auxiliary reservoir, 
and to the brake cylinder. The train 
pipe consists of the several sections of 
pipe under the cars, which are connect- 
ed to form a continuous air passage, ex- 
tending from the end of the train to the 
engine, where it communicates with a 
device called the engineer’s valve. 

An air compressor on the engine 
maintains a normal pressure of seventy 
pounds to the square inch in the train 
pipe and in the auxiliary reservoirs. 
The operating piston of the triple valve 
on each car is therefore in a state of 
equilibrium, being exposed to train pres- 
sure on one side and to the pressure in 
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an auxiliary reservoir on the other side. 
A reduction of the pressure in the train 
pipe below that in the auxiliary reser- 
voirs destroys the balanced condition of 
the triple valve pistons, and causes them 
to move to a position in which a com- 
munication is opened for the com- 
pressed air in the auxiliary reservoirs to 
expand into the brake cylinders, there- 
by applying the brakes on all the cars 
composing the train. 

Moreover, a sudden and great reduc- 
tion of pressure in the train pipe not 
only effects a communication between 
each auxiliary reservoir and brake cyl- 
inder, but also causes a supplemental 
valve to open a passageway for train 
pipe air to enter the brake cylinder, 
thereby increasing the pressure derived 
from the auxiliary reservoir about 
twenty per cent. This admission of 
compressed air from the train pipe to 
the brake cylinders, which is called 
“ quick action,” accomplishes an impor- 
tant result in addition to that of aug- 
menting the braking pressure, namely, 
that of rendering the application of 
the brakes practically simultaneous on 
all the cars of the train. 

The brakes are released, or thrown 
back from the wheels, by the engineer 
increasing the pressure in the train pipe 
above that in the auxiliary reservoirs, 
which has been reduced by expansion 
into the brake cylinders. The prepon- 
derance of pressure in the train pipe 
returns the triple valves to their normal 
position, in which a passageway is 
opened for the compressed air in the 
brake cylinders to exhaust to the at- 
mosphere. 

The modern compressed air brake 
possesses many advantages not attained 
by any other system for braking trains. 
The engineer can apply the brakes 
throughout the train with any degree of 
force by simply operating his valve to 
reduce to a greater or less extent the 
pressure in the train pipe. Should any 
cause unknown to the engineer arise re- 
quiring an immediate stop, the brakes 
may be applied by the conductor or 
brakeman from any point on the train 
by merely operating a “conductor’s 
valve,” located on each car, through 
which air is released from the train 
pipe. An instantaneous application of 
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the brakes upon every car is effected by 
any rupture in the train pipe caused 
either by the parting of the train or by 
the derailment of any of the cars. 

The use of a storage reservoir to sup- 
ply the braking power for each car pro- 
duces uniform retardation throughout 
the train, so that there is none of the 
jolting and shaking which would result 
from applying the brakes first on the 
forward cars and successively on the 
following ones. This advantage is also 
due to the fact that the application of 
the brakes depends upon the movement 
of a small triple valve piston on each 
car, Which requires only a slight exhaust 
of train pipe air, and consequently only 
an exceedingly short interval of time is 
necessary to bring into action the brakes 
on all the cars. In an emergency, the 
supplemental valves reduce the train 
pipe pressure at each car, effecting an 
application of the brakes on a fifty car 
train in less than three seconds. 


WHAT THE AIR BRAKE HAS DONE FOR 
THE RAILROADS. 


The inventors whose ingenuity and 
perseverance have given us the swift 
and powerful locomotives of today are 
not more deserving of praise than are 
the men who have made these splendid 
machines practicable by devising a 
mechanism capable of quickly and sure- 
ly overcoming their tremendous mo- 
mentum. A train can safely travel at 
high speed only when equipped with 
thoroughly efficient brake apparatus. 

The old hand brake was sufficient for 
the short, slow running trains of forty 
years ago; but as locomotives increased 
in speed and power, enabling passenger 
trains to run on quicker schedules, and 
freight trains to be lengthened and 
composed of more heavily loaded cars, it 
became necessary, in order to control the 
moving mass, that the brakes should be 
applied with a force greater than could 
possibly be exerted by hand. This ne- 
cessity for more efficient brakes arose, 
not only that greater safety to the pas- 
sengers might result by reducing the 
distance within which a train could be 
brought to rest, but also that time might 
be saved in making stops at stations, 
= a faster schedule thereby made pos- 
sible. 
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The railroads of the United States 
have on the whole been prompt in 
adopting the most approved form of 
safety apparatus for passenger trains. 
They have far excelled other countries 
in this respect. They have, however, 
been so slow in substituting modern 
brakes for the old manual brakes on 
freight cars, that freight trains even to- 
day are seldom composed of a sufficient 
number of cars equipped with air 
brakes to enable the engineman to keep 
his train under control without relying 
upon the operation of the hand brakes 
by the trainmen. 

The law of competition compels the 
adoption of the best available means to 
secure the quickest service, and the well 
known tendency of juries to award large 
damages to those injured by railway 
accidents makes it a matter of undoubt- 
ed economy to safeguard travelers in 
every possible way. These considera- 
tions have doubtless been of weight in 
securing the prompt equipment of pas- 
senger trains with efficient brake ap- 
paratus. The saving of a few seconds 
at each station is, however, of little im- 
portance in handling freight, and as 
railroad companies are but infrequently 
held financially accountable for deaths 
and injuries of their employees, it is not 
altogether surprising that there has 
been less haste to improve the equip- 
ment of freight trains. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYEES. 


The brakeman’s perilous calling com- 
pels him to climb to the top of freight 
cars in all kinds of weather and at night, 
and to risk his life and limb running 
along the cars, jumping across the inter- 
vening spaces, and throwing his weight 
against the hand wheels at the top of 
the brake staff. The danger of his work 
may be appreciated when it is consid- 
ered that during the five years ending 
in 1897 the number of railway em- 
ployees killed was 9,954, and the num- 
ber injured 138,407. 

In order to protect the thousands of 
men who are employed by the railroads, 
Congress enacted a law on March 2, 
1893, requiring all companies engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their 
cars with “ power or train brakes ” and 
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with automatic couplers, and providing 
that “any employee of any such com- 
mon carrier who may be injured by any 
locomotive, car, or train in use contrary 
to the provisions of this act shall not be 
deemed thereby to have assumed the 
risk thereby occasioned, although con- 
tinuing in the employment of such car- 
rier after the unlawful use of such loco- 
motive, car, or train had been brought 
to his knowledge.” 

Each year since the enactment of this 
law, the requirements of which are to 
be complied with prior to August 1, 
1900, the percentage of cars equipped 
with safety devices has increased, and 
the fatalities and injuries to the train- 
men have correspondingly decreased. 
On June 30, 1893, twenty per cent of 
the freight cars in the United States 
had air brakes, and only a slightly lar- 
ger proportion had automatic couplers. 
Four years later thirty three per cent 
had air brakes; fifty per cent had the 
improved couplers. The number of 
employees killed during twelve months 
ending with the former date was 2,727; 
during the year ending June 30, 1897, 
the fatalities numbered only 1,693. 
This very marked decrease promises 
well for the safety of railroad employees 
when all cars have been provided with 
air brakes and automatic couplers. 

The thought may arise in the mind of 
the humanitarian, that even though the 
trainmen’s work is hard and perilous, 
and results in the untimely death of so 
many of their number, yet the introduc- 
tion of automatic brakes and couplers 
not only relieves them of their danger- 
ous duties, but deprives them of their 
livelihood as well. The truth is that 
in the railway world, as in other 
branches of industry, the substitution 
of machinery for manual labor creates 
a need for skilled labor to make and 
operate the machines, so that while an 
inferior grade of labor is dispensed with, 
higher and more lucrative employment, 
requiring skill and judgment instead of 
mere brute force, is opened up. The 
men whose lives and limbs are placed in 
jeopardy in going between cars to con- 
nect the primitive link and pin coupler, 
and in maintaining a precarious foot- 
ing on the tops of cars while applying 
the hand power brakes, are not likely to 
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be left without employment when the 
antiquated manually operated brakes 
and couplers are replaced by modern au- 
tomatic devices. The new apparatus 
requires men to manufacture it, men to 
attach it to the cars, men to keep it in 
repair; and the decrease in the expense 
of running trains permits more trains to 
be run, which in turn necessitates more 
firemen, engineers, and conductors. 


A TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN INVENTIVE 
GENIUS. . 


The automatic air brake affords a 
most striking illustration of the genius 
of the American inventor. In no other 
art, perhaps, is his preéminence more 
convincingly demonstrated. 

The numerous and serious railway 
accidents in England due to inefficient 
brakes led the Board of Trade, in 1875, 
to invite the railway companies to give 
an exhibition of the various brakes capa- 
ble of stopping trains within a reason- 
ably short distance. As a result of this 
invitation, eight brake systems were 
tested in a series of experiments. The 
United States was represented by the 
Westinghouse automatic compressed air 
brake, which so far surpassed its foreign 
rivals in efficiency that impartial Eng- 
lish brake experts were thoroughly con- 
vinced of its superiority. Since that 
time, for more than a score of years, the 
American system has competed with 
other brake devices abroad, with the re- 
sult that it is replacing them on most 
of the passenger trains in Europe, and 
is in extensive use in Asia, Australia, 
and in fact wherever railways exist. 

While distinctly American in that it 
is the product of American inventive 
ingenuity, the compressed air brake is 
international in its manufacture as well 
as in its use. The most prominent 
American brake company has branch 
works in Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia. In the last named 
country, where a great development of 
railroad construction is in progress, the 
government about two years ago award- 
ed an American company a contract for 
the equipment of part of the rolling 
stock of its railways. Subsequently, in 
January of last year, a congress of rep- 
resentatives of the private as well as 
the state railroads of Russia was assem- 
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bled, and, after careful consideration of 
the various types of automatic brakes, 
advised the adoption of the Westing- 
house system. ‘To comply with the re- 
quirements of this great scheme of im- 
provement it will be necessary to supply 
air brake apparatus for about three hun- 
dred and fifty locomotives and tenders 
and seventeen hundred freight cars each 
month for the next three years. 

Recent orders for American locomo- 
tives from Germany, Russia, and Eng- 
land, the use of American ties and rails 
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in constructing the great Trans Sibe- 
rian railway, and the extensive use of 
the American brakes on foreign rail- 
roads, are gratifying recognitions of the 
ingenuity of our inventors and of the 
enterprise of our manufacturers. The 
ubiquitous Yankee tourist may now find 
himself traveling through foreign lands 
on a train equipped with American 
brakes, drawn upon American rails and 
ties, by an American locomotive. Is it 
any wonder that he feels proud of his 
native country? 





BRITISH ROYALTY AND AMERICA. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE PART THAT QUEEN VICTORIA HAS PLAYED IN MOLDING THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE, AND HOW HER WORK IN THE FIELD 
OF STATECRAFT HAS BEEN SECONDED BY THE SOCIAL 
INFLUENCE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


S° vast is the importance of the 
friendly relations between Great 
Britain and the United States as a fac- 
tor in international politics, so great is 
the weight attached thereto by the 
foreign powers, so high is the estimate 
of its value, especially at the present 
juncture, in the eyes of the English 
people, that it may be timely to call 
attention to the part which both Queen 
Victoria and her eldest son, the Prince 
of Wales, have played in developing the 
bond of sympathy between the people 
of the English speaking race in all parts 
of the world. 

The commencement of the nineteenth 
century found so bitter an animosity 
between the two countries that the 
young American republic saw fit, a few 
years later, to join the Continental pow- 
ers of Europe in their war upon Great 
Britain. The close of the century finds 
such genuine feelings of mutual regard 
and good will, and so strong a senti- 
ment of blood relationship, between 
Uncle Sam and John Bull, that at the 
time of the Spanish war they were suf- 
ficient to prevent a coalition of Conti- 
nental Europe against the United 
States, while today they are equally 
efficacious in barring the way to any 
similar concerted action against Great 


Britain, even in the shape of mere diplo- 
matic pressure. That such a condition 
of affairs should prevail, that the Eng- 
lish speaking races of Europe, of the 
entire northern half of the Western 
Hemisphere, and of the huge island con- 
tinent of Australia, should be united, 
not by any of those hard and fast treat- 
ies which are only made to be broken, 
but by ties of kinsmanship, by com- 
munity of speech, of principles, of juris- 
prudence, and of character—this fact of 
such tremendous importance in the poli- 
tics of the world is in no small degree 
due to the wisdom, foresight, and tact of 
Queen Victoria, who almost alone seems 
to have realized, from the very outset 
of her reign, the predominant réle 
which this great combination of the so 
called Anglo Saxon nations was destined 
to play in the history of mankind. 


VICTORIA’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 


A granddaughter of George III, who 
showed himself so relentless a foe of the 
United States, and reared amidst influ- 
ences that were most hostile to the great 
American republic, nevertheless, with 
the most extraordinary statecraft, Vic- 
toria at once set to work to demonstrate 
to the world that the apostrophe of 
“ Great and Good Friend ” with which 





















she is wont to address the President of 
the United States in all her official com- 
munications, is no mere figure of speech. 

At the time of her accession, and dur- 
ing the first two or three decades of her 
reign, the prejudice in England—and, 
indeed, throughout Europe—was strong 
against the United States. In Great 
Britain, Americans were still regarded 
as rebels and traitors, while on the Con- 
tinent this country was considered as 
the home of anaichy, and as a perfect 
hotbed of all revolutionary and social- 
istic doctrines. 

The best proof of the estimation in 
which America was held by the old 
world in the’early portion of the nine- 
teenth century is the fact that the mon- 
archical powers of Europe organized the 
so called “Holy Alliance” for the 
avowed purpose of combating all those 
radical and revolutionary principles 
which were stated to be not merely 
preached but also practised on this side 
of the Atlantic. When Victoria became 
queen, people imbued with sentiments 
of good will towards the United States 
were few and far between. All the Eu- 
ropean writings of the period, and even 
the earlier works of both Dickens and 
Thackeray, as well as of their Conti- 
nental contemporaries, give striking in- 
dications of the general antipathy 
towards this country. Victoria there- 
fore deserves no little credit for the sa- 
gacity and sound sense which she dis- 
played in showing herself a warm and 
consistently loyal friend of the Ameri- 
can people at a time when she was well 
nigh alone in her views. 

Even the very statesmen by whom the 
queen was surrounded, and whom Par- 
liament placed by her side as her con- 
stitutional advisers, were during the 
first moiety of her reign either openly 
antagonistic to the United States or 
else lacking in cordiality and good will. 
How little even the most eminent of 
English public men cared to promote 
sympathy between their own country 
and America may be seen by the fact 
that even Mr. Gladstone, the Grand Old 
Man, who at his death was so sincerely 
mourned on this side of the Atlantic, 
gave all his sympathies to the Confed- 
eracy instead of to the Union in the 
Civil War, and seemed to regard the in- 
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jury suffered by this country, the inev- 
itable consequence of the titanic con- 
flict, in the light of a matter for con- 
gratulation to England. In a word, the 
policy of the Liberal as well as of the 
Conservative cabinets that followed one 
another in London, down to the time 
of the Franco German war, was con- 
sistently characterized by unfriendli- 
ness or indifference towards the United 
States. 


THE BRITISH QUEEN’S PREROGATIVE. 


Fortunately, however, the control of 
the international relations of the Brit- 
ish Empire is vested, not in Parliament, 
nor in the cabinet of the day, but in the 
crown. It is the prerogative of the 
sovereign. For the constitution takes 
the ground that “it is impossible that 
the individuals of the state in their col- 
lective capacities can transact the af- 
fairs of that state with another com- 
munity equally numerous as themselves. 
In the sovereign, therefore, as in a cen- 
ter, all the rays of the people are united, 
and form by that union the consistency, 
splendor, and power that make the 
monarch respected by foreign coun- 
tries.” What is done by the royal au- 
thority with regard to foreign powers 
is, therefore, the act of the whole na- 
tion. Whatever treaties or arrange- 
ments the sovereign may make with a 
foreign state, no other power in the 
empire, not even Parliament, can 
“legally delay, resist, or annul.” Leg- 
islative sanction and ratification are, 
therefore, not required in England for 
treaties or international arrangements 
concluded by the sovereign through her 
foreign minister; and whereas his col- 
leagues are responsible to Parliament, 
he alone, according to the terms of the 
British constitution, is responsible only 
to the reigning monarch, and acts as her 
delegate. 

It was for forgetting his constitu- 
tional duty to the queen in this partic- 
ular, and for committing Great Britain 
to a course of policy towards France 
without the previous sanction of the 
queen, that Lord Palmerston was sum- 
marily dismissed from his post of secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs at a mo- 
ment when he appeared to be at the very 
climax of his power and popularity. At 
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the same time her majesty issued a royal 
order to the effect that no measure 
should be adopted in matters of foreign 
policy without having previously re- 
ceived her sovereign sanction, and that 
her sanction having once been given to 
a measure, it should not be arbitrarily 
altered or modified by a minister or the 
cabinet. The memorandum added that 
she expected “to be kept informed of 
what passed between the secretary of 
state and the foreign envoys before im- 
portant decisions are taken based upon 
that intercourse, to receive the foreign 
despatches in good time, and to have the 
drafts for her approval sent to her in 
sufficient time to make herself acquaint- 
ed with their contents before they are 
sent off. Any failure to comply with 
these directions will be visited by the 
exercise of her constitutional right of 
dismissing the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs.” 


THE TRENT EPISODE. 


lf I lay stress on this but little known 
feature of the English constitution—a 
feature of which many of the most in- 
fluential organs of the English press 
are strangely ignorant—it is to explain 
how the queen has been able to shape 
the foreign policy of Great Britain 
towards a sympathetic understanding 
with the United States, despite the ill 
will and sometimes the actual opposi- 
tion of her ministers during the first 
four decades of her reign. It shows, 
too, how by virtue of this constitutional 
control which she enjoys over the rela- 
tions of her government with foreign 
powers, she was able, at the time of the 
unfortunate Trent controversy, to avert 
the war between the United States and 
Great Britain which would certainly 
have ensued had the English cabinet of 
the day been permitted to follow out its 
own views in the matter. The prince 
consort was dying at the time; yet, over- 
whelmed with grief as she was, and with 
that devotion to duty which is one of 
the distinguishing traits of her charac- 
ter, Victoria left her husband’s bedside 
in order to prevent the despatch of the 
ultimatum that had been decided upon 
by Lord John Russell’s cabinet. In 
compliance with her orders, the ulti- 
matum was transformed into a message 
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less peremptory in tone. Even then the 
queen was not satisfied. She declared 
that the terms employed were calculated 
to give needless offense to the self re- 
spect and dignity of a great English 
speaking nation. With her own hand 
she altered the entire draft of the 
despatch, and by means of a phrase 
changed here, and an expression modi- 
fied there, she altered the whole docu- 
ment from such a message as the Ameri- 
can nation would not have permitted 
its government to accept, into a most 
courteous, friendly, and at the same 
time dignified appeal to the sense of 
justice of the United States. 


The wisdom of the queen’s action in, 


the matter was made apparent by the 
ready compliance of the Washington 
government with the request presented 
by the English ambassador, Lord 
Lyons; and inasmuch as Great Britain 
would undoubtedly have been compelled 
by popular opinion to go to war, had 
satisfaction been withheld, the avoid- 
ance of a sanguinary struggle between 
the two great English speaking nations 
was fairly attributable to her majesty. 
As Secretary of State Seward told Lord 
Lyons at the time, at Washington, peace 
or war depended upon the wording of 
the despatch; and to my mind there is 
no more eloquent memorial of the 
queen’s loyal friendship for the United 
States than the facsimile of the draft 
of this despatch, showing all the 
changes made in the queen’s own hand- 
writing—changes, it must be remem- 
bered, that were made at a moment 
when her passionately loved husband 
was already in the throes of death in 
the adjoining room. 


“THE KINDNESS SHOWN TO MY SON.” 


Innumerable are the missions which 
Victoria has despatched to Washington 
for the purpose of improving the rela- 
tions of Great Britain with the United 
States. As soon as her eldest son grew 
up to manhood, she exacted that the 
first country that he should visit, in 
making the customary round of calls 
upon the great powers, should be the 
North American republic, for the pur- 
pose, to use her majesty’s own words, 
“ of showing the high sense which I en- 
tertain of the importance of strengthen- 
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ing by every means the relations of 
friendship and regard which bind my 
country to the United States.” 

And when the Prince of Wales re- 
turned to England at the close of his 
memorable visit, she wrote to President 
Buchanan a remarkably cordial letter, 
in the course of which she declared that 
“while as a mother I am most grateful 
for the kindness shown to my son in 
America, I feel impelled to express at 
the same time how very deeply I have 
been touched by the many demonstra- 
tions of affection towards myself per- 
sonally, which his presence has called 
forth. I fully reciprocate towards your 
nation the feelings thus made apparent, 
and look upon them as forming™an im- 
portant link to connect two nations of 
kindred origin and character, whose 
mutual esteem and friendship must al- 
ways have so material an influence upon 
their respective development and pros- 
perity. The interesting and touching 
scene at the grave of General Washing- 
ton ”—President Buchanan had de- 
scribed in a letter to her majesty the 
tribute of homage and respect paid by 
the prince at the tomb of the Father of 
the Republic—“ may be fitly taken as 
the type of our present feeling, and of 
our future relations.” 

When President Lincoln, and years 
afterwards President Garfield, were 
struck down by the hand of notoriety 
crazed assassins, no messages of condo- 
lence from abroad were couched in more 
sympathetic and feeling terms than 
those of Queen Victoria. Uncle Sam’s 
diplomatic representatives at the court 
of St. James have always been treated 
with exceptional graciousness and con- 
sideration by her majesty. During the 
recent visit of the Emperor William to 
Windsor Castle, Mrs. Choate was the 
only ambassadress invited to the state 
banquet in St. George’s Hall, while at 
the time of the Jubilee in 1897 Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, the special envoy dele- 
gated to convey the congratulations and 
good wishes of the American nation to 
the queen, was received with far greater 
distinction than any other of his foreign 
colleagues, and was honored with no 
less than four invitations to dinner at 
Windsor Castle during his brief stay 
in the British capital, while Mrs. White- 
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law Reid was the only foreign ambas- 
sadress or lady not of royal rank to 
receive the gold jubilee medal from her 
majesty. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Hundreds of other illustrations could 
be given of the good old queen’s in- 
variable sympathy and tried friendship 
for the American people, among whom 
her virtues as a singularly blameless 
and warm hearted woman and as a wise, 
just, and enlightened ruler enjoy a 
higher degree of appreciation than any- 
where else outside her own dominions. 
In fact, a whole volume might be writ- 
ten on the subject without interest 
being permitted to flag. But that would 
take me beyond the limits of a magazine 
article, and I will, therefore, content 
myself with briefly drawing attention 
to the manner in which the Prince of 
Wales has, during the last five and 
thirty years, endeavored to further his 
mother’s far sighted views with regard 
to the United States. 

It is quite true, indeed, that the prince 
has taken no political or official part in 
shaping the course of England’s goy- 
ernment that has resulted in the present 
close and intimate understanding be- 
tween the two nations. With a tact and 
delicacy unprecedented in the history 
of the heirs apparent to the British 
throne, he is so careful to avoid giving 
expression to his political opinions, that 
not even his most intimate friends and 
lifelong associates are able to speak 
about them with any degree of cer- 
tainty. That he is keenly interested in 


both domestic and foreign politics, © 


every one knows. There are few more 
frequent and attentive listeners to the 
debates in Parliament. But whether 
he leans towards the Conservatives or 
towards the Liberals, whether he favors 
the Nationalist cause in Ireland, or that 
of the Orangemen, whether he prefers 
an understanding with France to one 
with Germany, or vice versa, no one can 
say. Opinions and preferences he must 
have, but he has never uttered a word 
which could furnish any positive indi- 
cation of his personal feeling upon any 
of these subjects. 

It is rather in a social sense that the 
prince has furthered the cause of 
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friendship between his country and the 
United States. From the time of his 
marriage, he has been the leading figure 
in English society, and to a very great 
extent its arbiter, the queen delegating 
to him what may be described as the 
social duties and prerogatives of the 
crown. Possessed of unrivaled and un- 
failing tact, of an extremely level head, 
and of an altogether unique knowledge 
of the world, the prince’s position has 
endowed him with a social power supe- 
rior to that enjoyed by any Continental 
sovereign. It is no exaggeration to as- 
sert that he can socially make or mar 
any man or woman in England without 
regard to their rank or nationality, to 
an extent which not even the autocrat 
of all the Russias can equal. This 
power the prince has administered both 
wisely and well. Above all, he has used 
it to demonstrate in a very marked de- 
gree the extent to which he shares his 
mother’s sentiments of deep and sincere 
friendship and good will towards the 
United States. 


AMERICANS IN EUROPEAN SOCIETY. 


Americans were comparatively un- 
known in English society, or, for the 
matter of that, in the great world on 
the Continent, prior to the Prince of 
Wales’ marriage in 1863. They played 
no réle whatsoever in the charmed cir- 
cles on yonder side of the Atlantic, and 
were seldom welcomed there. Today 
the situation is entirely changed. 
Americans are received with open arms 
everywhere, not alone in England, but 
likewise on the Continent. They are to 
be found playing a prominent social 
role in nearly every European capital, 
while in London some of the most in- 
fluential and important social factors 
are daughters of Uncle Sam. 

This is largely, if not altogether, 
owing to the Prince of Wales, who was 
the first royal personage to discover and 
to appreciate the charm and brilliancy 
of the American woman, and the pleas- 
ure to be derived from intercourse with 
a well bred and clever American man. 
It is perfectly true that those Ameri- 
cans who are in the forefront of society 
in England, at Paris, at Rome, and in 
other capitals are largely indebted to 
their own merits for the altogether ex- 
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ceptional position which they enjoy. 
But it is to the Prince of Wales that 
belongs the credit of first drawing the 
attention of the great world in the 
United Kingdom, and on the Continent, 
to the advantages which society would 
derive from admitting Americans 
within its portals. In the beginning the 
prince met with a good deal of opposi- 
tion, even among his own countrymen. 
In fact, at one moment something very 
much akin to a revolt against his au- 
thority as the arbiter of society was 
aroused by what was declared to be his 
intolerable predilection for the society 
of Americans. His London residence 
was nicknamed “ the White House,” and 
a league of great ladies was formed with 
the avowed purpose of combating the 
resolve of their future king to open the 
portals of England’s charmed circles to 
transatlantic visitors. The league in 
question pledged itself to permit no 
American to cross the threshold of the 
mansions of its members. But the 
prince merely smiled, and continued his 
way without paying any attention to 
the angry matrons; and in course of 
time the league gradually dwindled into 
oblivion, while today its former presi- 
dent, a stately duchess, has become the 
principal sponsor of a certain wealthy 
American, who, deficient in the breed- 
ing, the sense of humor, and the clever- 
ness which characterize his countrymen, 
has found it difficult to secure admis- 
sion to English society on his own per- 
sonal merits. 


THE “ OPEN DOOR ” FOR AMERICANS. 


Forty and even thirty years ago, from 
a social point of view, it was, in Europe, 
a disadvantage to be an American. To- 
day it is the other way. An American 
gentleman, providing that his manners 
and his appearance are good, and that 
he is possessed of tact, wit, and intellect, 
can secure admission to great houses, 
and to exclusive clubs, wholly irrespec- 
tive of the fact that he possesses no 
social status in his own country, and 
belongs to no first class social clubs in 
the land of his birth. In the same way, 
if an American woman is good looking, 
bright, well bred, and amusing, she is 
welcomed in the best salons without any 
regard being paid to her parentage, or 
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to the trade followed by her father. 
One of the most influential leaders that 
the great world at Berlin has ever 
known has been the Countess Walder- 
see, who is the widow of the German 
empress’ uncle, and whose salons were 
frequented by the Kaiser and his con- 
sort prior to their accession to the 
throne; yet the countess is the daughter 
of a New York grocer. One of the most 
influential women of fashion in London, 
at whose house the members of the royal 
family are to be found more frequently 
than at any other, is the beautiful Mrs. 
Arthur Paget, daughter of old Paran 
Stevens, who ran the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. I remember finding a cultured 
and much traveled Bostonian, who be- 
longed to none of the leading clubs of 
his native city or of New York, and 
whose family was ignored by the society 
of the American Athens, put up for 
membership at the Marlborough Club 
in London by no less a personage than 
the Prince of Wales himself, the Bos- 
tonian having been presented to his 
royal highness by an English friend, 
and having charmed the prince by his 
well bred manners and witty conver- 
sation. 

If I lay particular stress on the fact 
that people in opening their houses and 
clubs to Americans are altogether in- 
different to the social status which 
their guests may happen to enjoy on this 
side of the Atlantic, it is with no idea 
of disparaging the doctrines which seem 
to prevail in the United States on the 
subject of social qualifications and rank. 
I only wish to give additional impor- 
tance tothe tributeaccorded bythe great 
world in Europe to the personal merits 
of those Americans who are received 
within its portals, since they are wel- 
comed entirely for their own sakes, for 
the charms of one kind and another 
which they may possess, and assuredly 
not for any social advantages or prestige 
which they may enjoy on this side of 
the ocean. 

Europeans are classed by their birth, 
and in a lesser degree by any official 
rank which they may possess. Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, are judged 
from a social point of view in Europe, 
solely by their looks, their manners, 
their talents, and their intellect, and 
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therefore may be said to enjoy alto- 
gether exceptional advantages—which, 
of course, are forfeited when the Ameri- 
can makes the mistake of surrendering 
his United States citizenship in order 
to secure letters of naturalization in the 
country where he has been welcomed as 
an American. In that case he loses his 
position as a “ distinguished foreigner,” 
and becomes nothing more than a mid- 
dle class Englishman, who as such has 
no claim for a place in the highest ranks 
of society. ; 


WHAT THE PRINCE OF WALES HAS DONE. 


No one manifests a higher apprecia- 
tion for the brilliancy, tact, and adapta- 
bility of the American woman, nor for 
the wit, sound sense, culture, and breed- 
ing of the American man, than the 
Prince of Wales. By welcoming them 
into English society he may be said to 
have made his future subjects acquaint- 
ed for the first time with the pleasure 
and satisfaction to be derived from their 
intercourse. He may be described as 
having played the réle of pilot to the 
sons and daughters of Uncle Sam in the 
old world; and certainly there is no one 
who has contributed to bring about so 
many of those Anglo American mar- 
riages that are infusing fresh blood into 
the British aristocracy. 

Possibly the Prince of Wales does all 
this with the idea that by endowing the 
cabinet ministers and the representa- 
tives of the queen in foreign countries 
and in British dependencies with bright 
and clever American wives, he is in- 
creasing their usefulness to their coun- 
try. The number of children born of 
these international unions to whom he 
has stood godfather, is simply legion. 
In fact, throughout his social reign, 
which has lasted for nearly twoscore 
years, he has never neglected any op- 
portunity of furthering in a social sense 
his mother’s political views in the direc- 
tion of the establishment of bonds of 
loyal sympathy and close friendship be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The attainment of that worthy object 
may be regarded as having been the key 
note and guiding principle of the entire 
public career of both the Prince of 
Wales and of Queen Victoria. 
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BY STANLEY J. 


XXV (Continued). 


" D? you wish to earn your pardon, 

sir?” she asked abruptly. Her 
manner was as cold and formal as it had 
been for the last three days. 

Tom rose sheepishly, his mind in a 
whirl. For days she had avoided him. 
She had drawn in her skirts if he passed 
near her. She had ignored his hand at 
the table; she had looked through him 
when he spoke. Until she stood, until her 
voice sounded in his ears, he had fancied 
she would go by him; and for a moment he 
could not find his tongue to answer her. 
Then “TI don’t understand,” he muttered 
sullenly. 

“T spoke plainly,” Lady Betty an- 
swered, in a voice clear as a bell. “ But I 
will say it again. Do you wish, sir, to 
earn your pardon?” 

Tom’s face flamed. Unfortunately his 
ill conditioned side was uppermost. “T 
don’t want another slap in the face,”. he 
grumbled. 

“And I do not want what I have 
found,” Lady Betty answered with dig- 
nity; though the rebuff, which she had not 
expected, stung her sharply. “I came in 
search of a gentleman willing to do a 
lady a service, and I have not found one. 
After this our acquaintance is at an end, 
sir; you will oblige me by not speaking to 
me. Good evening.” And she turned 
away, her head in the air. 

Tom was not of the softest material, 
but at that brute and boor were the very 
best of the names he gave himself. The 
love that resentment had for a moment 
held at bay returned in a flood, and over- 
whelmed him. Sinking under remorse, 
abased to the very ground by the thought 
of what he had said, feeling that he would 
now die for one glance from her eyes whom 
he had again and hopelessly offended, he 
rushed after her. Overtaking her at the 
foot of the steps, he implored her with 
humble, incoherent prayers to forgive 
him—to forgive him once more, only once 
more, and he would be her slave forever! 

“Tt’s only one more chance I ask!” he 
panted. “Give me one more chance of— 
of showing that I am not the brute you 
think me? Oh, Lady Betty, forgive me, 
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and—and forget what I said. You’ve cut 
me to the heart every hour, for days past 
you haven’t looked at me, you’ve treated 
me as if I were something lower than a 
thief taker! And—and when I was smart- 
ing under this, because I’d rather have a 
word from your lips than a kiss from an- 
other, you came to me and I—I misbe- 
haved myself worse than before! ” 

“ No, not worse,” Lady Betty said,in her 
cold, clear voice. “That was impossible.” 

“ But as bad as I could,” Tom con- 
fessed, not over comforted. “ Oh, why, oh, 
why,” he continued piteously, “am I al- 
ways at my worst with you? For I think 
more of you than of any one. I’m always 
thinking of you. I can’t sleep for think- 
ing—what you are thinking of me, Lady 
Betty! I’d lie down in the dust and let 
you walk over me if it would give you any 
pleasure. If it weren’t for those d d 
windows I’d kneel down now and ask your 
pardon!” 

“T don’t see what difference the win- 
dows make,” Lady Betty said in her cold- 
est tone. “ They don’t make your offense 
any less.” 

Tom might have answered that they 
made his punishment the greater; but in- 
stead, he plumped humbly down on the 
lowest step,.cavcless who saw him if only 
Betty forgave him. “Oh, Lady Betty!” 
he cried. 

“ That is better,” she said judicially. 

“Oh, Lady Betty,” he said piteously, 
“T humbly ask you to forgive me.” 

Lady Betty looked at him quietly from 
an upper step. “ You will never,” she 
prompted, “be guilty of such insolence 
again?” 

“T will never be guilty of such inso- 
lence again,” he repeated. 

“ Nor be rude in word or deed? ” 

“ Nor be rude to you in word or deed.” 

“You may get up,” she said. “ But I 
warn you, sir, you have yet to earn your 
pardon. You have promised much, I want 
but a little. Will you take a note for me 
to Lewes tonight?” 

“Tf I live!” he cried, his eyes spark- 
ling. “But that’s a small thing.” 

“T trust in small things first,” she an- 
swered. 

“ And great afterwards?” 
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She had much ado not to laugh, he 
looked at her so piteously, his hands 
clasped. “ Perhaps,” she said. “ At any 
rate, the future will show. Here is the 
note; ” she passed it to him quickly, with 
one eye on the windows. “ You will tell 
no one, you will mention it to no one, but 
you will see that it reaches his hands to- 
night.” 

‘It shall if I live,” Tom answered fer- 
vently. “To whom am I to deliver it?” 

“To Sir Hervey Coke.” 

Tom swore outright and turned crim- 
son; and they. looked at each other, the 
man and the maid. When Betty spoke 
again-—after a long, strange pause, during 
which he stood holding the note loosely in 
his fingers, as if he would drop it—it was 
in a tone of passion she had not used be- 
fore. “Listen!” she said. “ Listen, sir, 
and understand if you can—for it be- 
hooves you! There is an offense that 
passes forgiveness. I believe that a mo- 
ment ago you were on the point of com- 
mitting it. If so, and if you have not yet 
repented, think, think before you do com- 
mit it! For there will be no place for 
repentance afterwards! It is not for me 
to defend my conduct, nor for you io sus- 
pect it,” Lady Betty continued proudly. 
“That is my father’s right, and my hus- 
band’s, if ever I have one. It imports no 
one else. But I will stoop to tell you this, 
sir. If you had said the words that were 
on your lips a moment ago, as surely as 
you stand there today, you would have 
come to me tomorrow to crave my pardon, 
and to crave it in shame, in comparison 
of which anything you have felt today is 
nothing! And you weld have craved it 
in vain! ” she continued vehemently. “I 
would rather the lowest servant here— 
soiled my lips—than you after that!” 

Her passion had so much the better of 
her when she came to the last words that 
she could scarcely utter them. But she 
recovered herself with marvelous rapidity. 
“Do you take the note, sir,” she said 
coldly, “ or do you leave it?” 

“T will take it, if it be to the devil!” 
he cried. 

“No,” she answered quickly; and she 
stayed him by a haughty gesture. “ That 
will not do. Do you take it thinking no 
evil? Do you take it thinking me a good 
woman, or do you take it thinking me 
something lower, infinitely lower, than the 
creatures you make your sport and pas- 
time?” 

“T do, I do believe!” Tom cried; and, 
dropping on his knees, he hid his face in 
her skirt, and oressed his lips to the stuff. 
And strange to say, when he had risen 
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and gone—without another word—there 
were tears in the girl’s eyes. Tom the 
boor had touched her. 


XXVI. 


It was five o’clock. The sun, an hour 
high, shone athwart the cool greensward 
of the park, leaving the dells and leafy re- 
treats of the deer in shadow. In the win- 
dow recess of the hall, whence the eye had 
that view, and could drink in the fresh- 
ness of the early morning, the small oak 
table was laid for breakfast. Old plate 
that had escaped the melting pot and the 
direful year of the new coinage, dragon 
china imported when Queen Anne was 
young, linen white as sun and dew, or 
Doyley, could make it, gave back the pure 
light of early morning, and bade welcome 
a guest as dainty as themselves. Yet Lady 
Betty, for whom it was prepared, tapped 
the floor with her foot and looked but 
half pleased. “Is Lady Coke not com- 
ing?” she asked. 

“No, my lady,” Mrs. Stokes answered. 
“Her ladyship is taking her meal in her 
room.” 

“Oh!” Lady Betty rejoined drily. 
“ She’s not ailing, I hope?” 

“No, my lady. She bade me say that 
the chariot would be at the door at half 
after five.” 

Betty grimaced, but took her seat in 
silence, with one eye on the clock. Had 
her messenger played her false? Or was 
Coke incredulous? Or what kept him? 
Even if he did not come before they set 
out, he might meet them on the hither 
side of Lewes; but that was a slender 
thread to which to trust, and, Lady Betty 
had no mind to be packed home in error. 
As the finger of the clock in the corner 
moved slowly but surely downwards, as 
the sun drank up the dew on leaf and 
bracken, and the day hardened, she lis- 
tened, and more intently listened, for the 
foot that was overdue. It wanted but five 
minutes of the half hour now! Now it 
wanted but three minutes! Two minutes! 
The rustle of my iady’s skirts was on the 
stairs, the door was opened for her to enter 
—and then at last, at last, Betty caught 
the ring of spurred heels on the gravel of 
the terrace. 

“ He’s come! ” she cried, springing from 
her seat and forgetting everything else in 
her relief. “ He’s come! ” 

Sophia stared coldly. “Who?” she 


’ asked. It was the first time the two had 


met in the morning and had not kissed; 
but there are bounds set to the generosity 
of woman, and Sophia could not stoop to 


























kiss her rival. “Who?” she repeated, 
standing stiffly aloof, near the door by 
which she had entered. 

“You will see!” Betty cried, with a 
bubble of laughter. “ You will see.” 

The next moment Sir Hervey’s figure 
darkened the open doorway, and Sophia 
saw him and understood. For an instant 
surprise drove the blood from her cheeks; 
then, as astonishment gave place to indig- 
nation, and to all the feelings which a 
wife—though a wwe in name only—might 
be expected to experience in such a posi- 
tion, the tide returned in double volume. 
She did not speak, she did not move; she 
saw that they understood each other, she 
felt that this sudden return was concerted 
between them; and her eyes sparkled and 
her bosom rose. If she had never been 
beautiful before, Sophia was beautiful at 
that moment. 

Sir Hervey smiled. “Good morning, 
my dear,” he said. “I’m of the earliest— 
or thought I was. But you had nearly 
stolen a march on me.” 

She did not answer him. “ Lady 
Betty,” she said, without turning her head 
or looking at the girl, “you had better 
leave us.” 

“Yes, Betty, away with you! ” he cried 
_good humoredly. “ You'll find Tom out- 
side.” And as Betty whisked out through 
the open door, “ You will pardon me, my 
dear,” he continued quietly, but with dig- 
nity; “I have countermanded the car- 
riage. When you have heard what I have 
to say you will agree with me, I am sure, 
that there is no necessity for our guest to 
leave us today.” He laid his whip aside, 
and turned to the table from which Lady 
Betty had lately risen. “I have not 
broken my fast,” he said. “ Give me some 
tea, child.” 

A wild look, as of a creature caged and 
beating vain wings against bars, dark- 
ened Sophia’s eyes. She was trembling 
with agitation, panting to resist, outraged 
in her pride if not in her love; and he 
asked for tea! Yet words did not come 
at once, his easy manner had its effect; as 
if she acknowledged that he had still a 
right to her service, she sat down at the 
little table in the window bay. He passed 
his legs over the bench on the other side, 
and sat waiting, the width of the table 
only—and it was narrow—between them. 
As she washed Betty’s cup in the basin 
the china tinkled, and betrayed her agita- 
tion; but she managed to make his tea and 
pass it to him. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. “ And 
now for what I was saying. Lady Betty 
sent me a note last night, stating that she 
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was to go today unless I interceded for her. 
That brought me back this morning.” 

Sophia’s eyes burned, but she forced 
herself to speak calmly. “Did she tell 
you,” she asked, “ why she was to go?” 

Sir Hervey shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well,” he said with. a smile, “ she hinted 
at the reason.” 

“Did she tell you what I had said to 
her?” 

“TI am afraid not,” he said politely. 
“ Probably space e 

“Or shame:” Sophia cried; and the 
next moment could have bitten her 
tongue. “ Pardon me,” she said in an al- 
tered tone, “I had perhaps—no right to 
say that. But if she has not told you, ’tis 
I must tell you, myself. And it is more 
fitting. I am aware that you have discov- 
ered—all too soon, Sir Hervey, that our— 
our marriage, if it could be called a mar- 
riage—was a mistake. I cannot—TI can- 
not,” Sophia continued, trembling from 
head to foot and speaking with an ap- 
proach to passion, “ take all the blame of 
that to myself, though I know that the 
first cause was my fault, and that it was 
only your generosity and your desire to 
cloak that fault that led you to commit a 
fatal error. But I cannot take all the 
blame,” she repeated. “I cannot! I can- 
not, for you knew the world, and you 
should have known yourself, and what was 
likely, what was certain, to come of it! 
What has come of it!” 

Sir Hervey drummed on the table with 
his fingers, and when he spoke it was in a 
tone of apology. “The future is hard to 
read,” he said. “It is easy, child, to be 
wise after the event.” 

Her next words seemed strangely ill di- 
rected to the issue. “ You never told me 
that you had been betrothed before,” she 
said, “ and that she died. If you had told 
me, and if I had seen her face—I should 
have been wiser. I should have foreseen 
what would happen. I do not wonder that 
such a face seen again has ” she 
paused, stammering and pale—“ has re- 
called old times and your youth. I have 
no right to blame you. I do not blame 
you. Atleast, I—I try not to blame you,” 
she repeated, her voice sinking lower and 
lower. “I have told her, and it is true, 
that if I could bear all the consequences 
of our error, I would bear them. That if 
I could release you and set you free to 
marry the—the woman you have learned 
to love—I would, sir, willingly. That, at 
any rate, I would not raise a finger to pre- 
vent such a marriage.” 

“ And did you really mean that?” he 
asked in a low voice, his face averted. 
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“T did.” 

“You are in eirnest, Sophia?” For an 
instant he turned his head and looked at 
her. 

“T am.” 

“Yet—you were for sending her 
away!” he said. “This morning! Be- 
fore I could return! That I might not see 
her again.” 

She looked at him with indignation. 
“QOannot you understand,” she cried, 
“that that was not on my account, but on 
hers?” ; 

“Tt seems to have been rather on my 
account,” he muttered doggedly, his fin- 
gers toying with the teaspoon, his eyes on 
the table. He seemed strangely changed. 

She shuddered. “ At any rate, it was 
not on my account,” she said. 

“ And you are still fixed that she must 
go?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I’ll tell you what it is, child,” 
he answered with sudden animation, “ ll 
take you at your word!” He raised his 
cup, which was half full, and held it in 
front of his lips, looking over it at her as 
he spoke. “You said just now that if 
there was a way to—to give me the woman 
I loved—you would take it?” 

She started. For a moment she did not 
answer. 

He waited. At last, “ You didn’t mean 
it?” he said. His tone was cold, almost 
brutal. 

The room, the high window with its 
stained scutcheons, the dark oak walls, the 
oak table, the leafage reflected cool and 
green in the tall mirror opposite the door, 
went round with her; but she swallowed 
something that rose in her throat, and set 
her teeth hard, and at length she found 
her voice. “ Yes,” she said. “I meant it.” 

“ Well, there is a way,” he rejoined; and 
he rose from the table, and, moving to the 
door which led to the main hall and the 
staircase, he closed it. “ There is a way 
of doing it. But it is not quite easy to 
explain it to you in a moment. "Twas a 
hurried marriage, as you know, and in- 
formal, and a marriage only in name. And 
something has happened since then.” 

He paused there, and she asked in a 
low tone, “ What?” 

“Well, it is what took me to Lewes yes- 
terday,” he answered. “I should have 
told you of it then, but I was in doubt how 
you would take it. And Betty persuaded 
me not to tell it. The man Hawkes- 
worth A 

He paused. She rose stiffly from the 
table. “Have tley taken him?” she ex- 
claimed. 
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“Yes,” he said gently. “They took 
him hiding near Chichester. But he was 
ill—dying, it was thought—when they 
surprised him.” 

She had a strange prevision. “ Of the 
smallpox?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered.. And then, “ He 
died last night,” he added softly. “My 
dear, let me get you a little cordial.” 

“No, no! Did you see him?” 

“T did. And I did what I could for 
him. I was with him when he died.” 

She sat down at the table, hiding her 
face in her hands. Presently she shud- 
dered. “ Heaven forgive him! ” she whis- 
pered. “ Heaven forgive him, as I do!” 
And again she was silent for some min- 
utes, while he stood watching her; then, 
“Was it about him,” she asked in a low 
voice, “that Lady Betty was talking to 
you on the terrace yesterday ? es 

“Yes, I asked her advice. I did not 
know what you might not do, if you knew. 
And I did not wish you to see him.” 

“But she had another reason,” Sophia 
murmured quickly from behind her 
hands. “There was another motive she 
urged—for keeping it from me. What 
was it?” 

He did not answer. 

“ What was it?” she repeated, lowering 
her hands and looking at him, her lips 
parted. 

He walked up the hall and back again 
under her eyes. “ Well,” he said in a 
tone elaborately easy, “she is but a child, 
you know, and does not understand 
things. She knew a little of the cireum- 
stances of our marriage; and she thought 
she knew more. She fancied that a little 
jealousy might foster love; and so it may 
perhaps, where a spark exists. But not 
otherwise. That was her mistake.” 

“But--but I do not understand!” 
Sophia cried, her hands shaking, her face 
bewildered. “You said—you told her 
that you were perfectly indifferent to me.’ 

“ Oh, pardon me!” Sir Hervey answered 
lightly. “ Never, I am sure. I said, per- 
haps, that I had done everything to “show 
that I was indifferent to you. That was 
part of her foolish plan. But there is a 
distinction, you see.” 

“ Yes,” Sophia faltered, her face grown 
suddenly scarlet. “There is a distine- 
tion, I see.” 

She wanted to ery, and she wanted to 
think; and she wanted to hide her face 
from his eyes, but had not the will to do 
it while he looked at her. Her head was 
going round. If she had misinterpreted 
Betty’s words on the terrace—and it 
seemed certain now that she had—what 

















had she done? Or rather, what had she 
not done? She had fallen into Betty’s 
trap; she had proclaimed her own folly; 
she had misjudged her—and him! She 
had done them foul, dreadful wrong; she 
had insulted them horribly, horribly in- 
sulted them, by her suspicions! She had 
proved the meanness and lowness of her 
mind! While he had been thinking of 
her, and for her, still shielding her as he 
had shielded her from the beginning, she 
had been slandering him, accusing him, 
wronging him, and along with him this 
young girl, her guest, her friend, living 
under her roof! It was infamous! In- 
famous! What had so warped her? 

Suddenly, as she stood overwhelmed by 
shame and a flood of self reproach, a ray 
of light pierced the darkness. And she 
sat down, feeling cold and weak. “ But 
you—have not yet explained,” she mut- 
tered. 

“ What?” 

“ How I can help you to—to Her 
voice failed her. She could not finish. 

“ Betty?” he said, seeing her stuck in 
a quagmire of perplexities. “I do not 
want Betty.” 

“Then what did you mean?” she stam- 
mered. 

“T never said I wanted Betty,” he an- 
swered, smiling. “I said that there was 
a way by which you could help me to the 
woman I loved. And there is a way. Lady 
Betty, in her note to me, will have it that 
you can do it at slight cost to yourself. 
That is for you to decide. Only remem- 
ber, Sophia,” Sir Hervey continued grave- 
ly, “ you are free—free as air. I have kept 
my word to the letter. I shall continue to 
keep it. If there is to be a change, if we 
are to come nearer each other, it must 
come from you, not from me.” 

She turned to the window; and waiting 
for her answer—which did not come 
quickly—he saw that she was shaking. 
: You don’t help me,” she whispered at 
ast. 

“ What, child?” 

_ “You don’t help me. You don’t make 
it easy for me.” And then she turned ab- 
ruptly to him, and he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. “Don’t you know 
what you ought to do?” she cried, holding 
out her hands and lifting her face to him. 
“You ought to beat me, you ought to 
shake me, you ought to put me in the 
dark! You ought to tell me every hour of 
the day how mean, how ungrateful, how 
poor and despicable a thing I am, to take 
all and give nothing!” 

_“ And that would help you?” he said. 
“°Tis a new way of making love, sweet.” 
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“°Tis an old one!” she cried impetuous- 
ly. “You are too good tome. But if you 
will take me, such as I am—and—and I 
suppose you have not much choice,” she 
continued with an odd, shy laugh—“I 
shall be very much obliged to you, sir.” 

He would have taken her in his arms, 
but she dropped, as she spoke, on the 
bench beside the table, and, hiding her 
face in her hands, began to ery softly— 
in the same posture, and in the same place, 
in which she had sat the day before, but 
with feelings how different! Ah, how 
different ! 

Sir Hervey stood over her a moment, 
watching her. Her riding cap had fallen 
off and lay on the table beside her. Her 
hair, clubbed for the journey, hung un- 
dressed and without powder on her neck. 
He touched it gently, almost reverently, 
with his hand. It was the first caress he 
had ever given her. 

“ Child,” he whispered, “you are not 
unhappy ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no!” she cried. “I am thank- 
ful, I am so thankful!” 
* *% * * 

“Let you kiss me?” Lady Betty ex- 
claimed with indignation. And her eyes 
scorched poor Tom. “It’s quite sure, sir, 
I said nothing of the kind.” 

“ But you said,” Tom stammered, “ that 
if I didn’t do what you wanted, you 
wouldn’t. And that meant that if I did, 
you would. Now, didn’t it?” 

Lady Betty shrugged her shoulders in 
utter disdain of such reasoning. “ Oh, la, 
sir, you are too clever for me! ” she cried. 
“T wasn’t at college.” 

They were at the horse block under the 
oak, whither Tom had followed her with 
thoughts bent on bold emprise. And at 
the first he had put a good face on it; but 
the lesson of the day before, and of the 
days before that, had not been lost. The 
spirit had gone out of him; he was tamed. 
The pout of her lips silenced him, a 
glance from her eyes, if it were cold or 
distant, harsh or contemptuous, sent his 
heart into his boots. He grovéled before 
her; and it may be that he was of a na- 
ture to benefit by the experience. 

Having snubbed him, she was silent a 
while, that the iron might enter into his 
soul. Then she looked to see if he was 
sullen, she found that he was not, he was 
only heart broken; and her majesty re- 
lented. “I said, it is true,” she continued, 
“ that—that you might earn your pardon. 
Well, you are pardoned, sir; and we are 
where we were.” 

“ May I call you Betty, then?” 

Lady Betty’s eyes fell modestly on her 
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fan. “Well, you may,” she said. “I 
think that is part of your pardon, if it 
gives you any pleasure to call me by my 
name. It seems utterly foolish to me.” 

He was foolish. “ Betty!” he cried 
softly. “Betty! Betty! It'll be the ouly 
name for me as long as I live.” 

“What nonsense!” Lady Betty an- 
swered; but her cheeks grew warm, and 
her gaze fell. 

“Do you remember what I said of your 
eyes?” 

“Of my eyes?” she cried indignantly. 
“No, of the maid’s eyes, if you please! 
There was some nonsense said of them, I 
remember.” 

“Tt was all true of your eyes!” Tom 
cried, gathering courage and fluentness. 
“It’s true of them now! And all I said 
to the maid, I say to you. And I wish— 
oh, I wish you were the maid again for 
two minutes! ” 

“ That you might be rude to me, I sup- 
pose?” she answered, tracing a figure with 
her fan on the horse block. 

“No!” Tom eried. “That I might 
show you how much I love you! That I 
might get nothing by you but yourself! 
Oh, Betty, give me a little hope! Say 
that—that some day I shall—I shall kiss 
you again.” 

Betty, blushing much and but half dis- 
dainful, studied the ground with a grav- 
ity that was not natural to her. “ Well, 
perhaps—in a year,” she faltered. “ Al- 
ways supposing that you kiss no one in 
the mean time, sir.” 

“ A year, a whole year, Betty?” Tom 
protested. 

“Yes, a year, not a day less,” she an- 
swered firmly. “You are only a boy. You 
don’t know your own mind. I'll have no 
one kiss me,” Betty continued steadfastly, 
“that cannot wait and wait, and doesn’t 
think me worth the waiting. No, sir, if 
you wish to show that you are a man, you 
must show it by waiting.” 

“A year!” Tom moaned. “It’s an 
age!” 


“So it is to a boy!” 


she retorted. “To 
THE 
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aman it’s a year. And as you don’t wish 
to wait 

“T will! I will, indeed!” Tom cried 
humbly. 

“You must kiss no one in the mean 
time,” Betty said, drawing patterns on the 
block, “ nor write, nor speak, nor look, a 
word of love. You will be on your honor, 
and—and you will wait till this day 
twelvemonth, sir.” 

“T will!” Tom eried. “I will, and 
thankfully, if on your side, Betty. P 

“What?” she cried, on fire in an in- 
stant. And she sprang up. “ You would 
make terms with me, would you, sir?” 

Tom the bold, the bully, cringed. 
“No,” he said. “No, of course not. I 
beg your pardon.” 

She was silent for a full half minute. 
Aud he thought her hopelessly offended. 
But when she spoke again it was hur- 
riedly and with a strange new shyness. 
“ Still, I—don’t ask what I won’t give,” 
she said, blushing hotly. “ You’ve kissed 
me, and you are not the same to me as— 
as others. I don’t mind telling you that. 
And—and what is law for you shall be 
law for me. I suppose you understand,” 
she added, her face flaming more and 
more. And in her growing bashfulness 
she glanced at him angrily. “I never—I 
never have flirted,” she continued, de- 
spairing of making him understand, “ but 
I—I won’t flirt this year, if you are in 
earnest.” 

Somehow Tom had got her hand, and 
was kissing it. But his eestasy of grati- 
tude was speedily cut short by the sound 
of approaching footsteps. Sir Hervey and 
Sophia had descended the steps, so closely 
engaged in talk that until they were be- 
side the other pair they were not con- 
scious of their presence. Then for a mo- 
ment Sophia faltered; shamed and con- 
science stricken, reminded of the things 
she had said and the worse things she had 
thought of her friend. The next moment 
the two girls were in each other’s arms. 

Tom looked, and groaned. “Oh, 
Lord!” he said. “ A whole year!” 


END. 











INEVITABLE. 


I THOUGHT the girl was all too young to know, 
Too gay, too innocent, to think or care. 
Because I loved a day and turned to go, 
Who guessed her youth couid quicken to despair ? 
Too late I learned who walks upon the snow, 
However light, must leave his footprints there. 


Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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THE “ PRINCESS ” IN “ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.” 

Those who have read the novel will readily under- 
stand that even though a man is starring in the play 
made out of it, the heroine’s part in “The Pride of 
Jennico” calls for far more savoir faire in its imper- 
sonator than did the Flavia of “ Zenda” and “ Rupert.” 
When James K. Hackett, then, added “ Jennico” to his 
repertoire in the early winter, he looked about for a suit- 
able Princess of Dornheim, and found one in Bertha 
Galland, a girl from Wilkesbarre, where her father is 
engaged in the lace business. 

Miss Galland is barely twenty, and has been on the 
stage only a short time, but the story of her career, 
though brief, is decidedly odd. She started out as a star 
for a road tour, and played Frou Frou, Leah, and simi- 
lar rdles. Then she engaged Joseph Haworth as her 
leading man,but just as he was about to join her com- 
pany, he received an offer to star on his own account. 
Whereupon Mr. Haworth calmly turned about and pro- 
posed to Miss Galland to become his leading woman. 
She accepted, appearing as Juliet, Lady Macbeth, Lady 
Teazle, and so on. Daniel Frohman, Hackett’s man- 
ager, heard of her, and engaged her for this and next 
season, at the conclusion of which period she is to re- 
sume her starring tour. 

Whether Hackett and his wife, Mary Mannering 


- (who stars in the autumn), will conclude by that time to head one company, is still an 
open question. There would undoubtedly be more satisfaction, both to themselves and 
their audiences, in such a coalition, but, as Miss Mannering has sagely remarked, 





























\ SCENE IN THIRD ACT OF “BROTHER OFFICERS,” WHERE “LIEUTENANT HINDS” (FAVERSHAM) OVERHEARS 
\j THE “EARL OF HUNSTANTON” (JOE WHEELOCK, JR.) TELLING “KATE JOHNSON” (BLANCHE BURTON) 
\ THAT HE (HINDS) IS AN IMPOSSIBLE MATCH FOR THE “BARONESS ROYDON.” 





From a photograph by Byron, New York. 
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FLORENCE SMYTHE, OF “THE 
GREAT RUBY” COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Morrison, 


Chicago. 


in that event there 
would be consider- 
ably less money to 
put away in the 
common family 
fund. 





CONCERNING VIOLA 
ALLEN. 
Although “ The 
Christian ” failed in 
London, Miss Allen 
continues to do an 
enormous business 
with the play in her 
tour of America. 
England’s verdict, 
as we know, is no 
guide to Americans’ 
opinions of their 
own dramas. The 
contrary has been 
demonstrated again 
and again, in the 
last instance with 
“The Cowboy and 
the Lady.” But 
“The Christian,” 
although it had its 
first representation 
on the stage here, 
was by an English 
writer and was 
played in London by 
an English com- 
pany, Evelyn Mil- 
lard impersonating 

Glory. 

Meantime Miss 
Allen is having a 
new piece prepared 
for her from the 
novel by Marion 
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LENA RAFFETO, A _ PROMISING 
SCHOOL OF ACTING PUPIL. 
From a photograph by Schloss, 











MILDRED HOLLAND AS “ ARIA” IN HER NEW 
PLAY OF THAT NAME. 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, 
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FLORENCE WICKLIFFE, OF THE 
GOODWIN-ELLIOTT COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Schiloss, 


New York. 


Crawford, “In the 
Palace of the King,” 
which begins as a 
serial in the present 
issue of Tue Mun- 
sey. Mr. Crawford 
modeled his heroine 
after Miss Allen her- 
self, while she and 
her mother visited 
him in Italy last 
summer. The story 
is to be turned into a 
drama by Lorimer 
Stoddard, who did 
the same service for 
“Tess,” and will be 
presented in the au- 
tumn as the second 
attraction at Oscar 
Hammerstein’s new 
theater, now build- 
ing, the Republic. 
The Allens are a 
theatrical family. C. 
Leslie Allen, the 
father of the star, 
now appearing as 
Canon Wealthy with 
her company, was 
for some time in the 
support of John 
Drew. Her mother 
was also once on the 
boards. Miss Allen 
herself began to act 
when very young, 
and before she was 
out of her teens 
played important 
parts with John Mc- 
Cullough and_ the 
elder Salvini. From 
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p ALBERT SALEZA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COM- 
PANY, AS “DON JOSE” IN “CARMEN.” 

From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 





ROBERT DROUET, LEADING MAN WITH VIOLA ALLEN 
IN “THE CHRISTIAN.” 


From his latest photograph by Siegel Cooper Company, 
Chicago. 
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BERTHA GALLAND, LEADING WOMAN WITH JAMES 
K. HACKETT IN “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.” 


Froma photograph—Copyright, 1896, by Falk, New Yort. 





SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE, STARRING AS “MRS. 
BRYANT” IN “THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD.” 


From her latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1899, by Aimé 
Dupont, New York. 
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the Desdemona and Cordelia of this en- ence. While leading woman with Charles 
vironment she passed to the strongly con- Frohman’s stock at the Empire, she did 
































FLORENCE KAHN, WHO MADE A HIT AS LEADING WOMAN IN THE INDEPENDENT THEATER PERFORMANCES, 
AND IS TO PLAY OPPOSITE RICHARD MANSFIELD NEXT SEASON. » 


From a photograph by Miss Ben Yusuf, New York. 


trasting Cicely Homespun and Lydia clear cut, conscientious work in still an- 
: wi d Ay s : 

, Languish of “The Heir at Law” and other field, the modern emotional, her 

: “The Rivals” with Jefferson and Flor- Rosamund in Grundy’s “Sowing the 
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MAE HUNTINGTON, OF THE CASTLE 
SQUARE OPERA COMPANY, AS 
“TLIEUT. POPPENBERG” IN 
“THE BEGGAR STUDENT.” 


From a photograph by Schloss, 
New York. 


MRS. CLARENCE M. BRUNE, WITH 
FREDERICK WARDE, AS 
“ PORTIA.” 


Fron a photograph by Bushnell, 
San Francisco. 


ELIZABETH RIKER, LATE OF THE ce. _ ay 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COM- ae — : 


? 


a“ Cuma i ’ ~ - 
PANY, APPEARING AS “EVA EMMA EAMES, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS “AIDA, 
IN THE BEGGAR WHICH SHE SANG FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS SEASON. 


STUDENT.” From her latest photograph—Copyrighted, by Aimé Dup 
vom her latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1900, by Aimé Dupont, 
From a photograph by Root, Chicago. allan ‘iti pg ok. iii 
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.s 
GRACE GEORGE, WHO CREATED THE NAME PART IN 
““THE COUNTESS CHIFFON.” 
From her latest photograph by Hoyle, Boston. 
i 
VIOLA ALLEN, STARRING IN “THE CHRISTIAN.” be 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 








BLANCHE BATES, LEADING WOMAN IN DAVID BE- : — 
LASCO’s “‘NAUGHTY ANTHONY.” ANITA BRIDGES, WITH THE ““ WHY SMITH LEFT HOME ” 


ics . . COMPANY. 
From her latest photograth by Klein & Guttenstein, IPA 


Milwaukee. From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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THOMAS WHIFFEN, WITH “THREE NELLIE BRAGGINS, WITH “ THREE FRANKLIN RITCHIE, AS “‘ NED AN- 


LITTLE LAMBS.” LITTLE LAMBS.” NESLEY ” IN “ SOWING THE WIND.” 
From his latest photograph by Pach, From a photograph ly Eddowes, From a photograph by Rose, 
New York. New York. Providence. 


Wind” standing out with particular dis- for the purpose was a dramatization of 
tinction. When she reached the determi- Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish,” but she 
nation to star, the play first thought of finally chose “ The Christian.” 









































MARCIA VAN DRESSER, PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO WITH THE BOSTONIANS,. 
From her latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1899, by Atmé Dupont, New York. 
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Miss Allen’s leading man this season is Airke when the play of that name opened 
Robert Drouét, who last year filled the the Madison Square Theater with its hun- 
same position with the Murray Hill stock. dred night run in 1880. 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE AS SHE APPEARS IN HER COSTUME PRODUCTION OF CAMILLE.” 


om her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


His John Storm—the part created by E. MILDRED HOLLAND'S ASPIRATIONS. 
J. Morgan on a high plane of excellence— Judging by recent experiences, there ap- 
has won the favor of audiences all over pears to be more money, to look on the 
the country, and he has matter from its sordid side, 
played it longer than any in a successful female star 
one else. than in a male one. Maude 
The No. 2 “Christian ” Adams, Julia Marlowe, Viola 
company is headed by Effie Allen, have without doubt 
Ellsler, the original Hazel brought bigger returns to 
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their respective box offices in the past 
six months than have John Drew, E. 
H. Sothern, and James K. Hackett. It 


’ is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that 


popular leading women should be anxious 
to become something more. Mary Man- 
nering is to-take the step towards inde- 
pendence next autumn, and this spring 
Mildred Holland hopes to conquer an al- 
together different world from that which 
admired her as the boy Fan Fan in “ Two 
Little Vagrants.” 

Miss Holland is a Chicago girl, who not 
only is skilled in sinking her identity in 
that of the characters she portrays, but 
also possesses the quality, not often found 
in association with an artistic bent, of 
good, hard common sense in business af- 
fairs. Like almost every other American 
player of prominence, she spent a portion 
of her career under Augustin Daly, suc- 
ceeding Maxine Elliott in the stock com- 
pany and playing the parts Miss Elliott 
would have filled on tour. Among them 
were Lady Sneegwell in “ The School for 
Seandal” and Maria in “ Twelfth Night.” 

The play in which Miss Holland expects 
to come into direct competition with ac- 
tresses of the emotional school is entitled 
“ Aria,” after its leading character, who 
is the daughter of an Italian musician. 
It will require an elaborate mounting, but 
the stakes to be played for are big and the 
losses, if such should be in store for the 
venture, must be in proportion. From 
which it will be evident that a star feels 
the strain of a first night in more fibers 
than those which concern the proper reali- 


-zation of her part. 





We print a portrait of Nellie Braggins, 
who was Gretchen Dare in “ Three Little 
Lambs,” and handled the team of two lit- 
tle darkies in the “ Bugaboo ” song. Miss 
Braggins exhales an unctuous humor that 
made her peculiarly suited to the part. 
Many will remember her as the soubrette 
in “ The Highwayman ” who evinced such 
a fondness for “ ’eroes.” Her engagement 
for that réle was the result of a long 
search by the manager for the person with 
the proper temperament to fill it. Miss 
Braggins is a graduate from one of the 
many Hoyt companies that formerly 
dotted the country, and half a dozen years 
ago was singing in “A Hole in the 
Ground.” 

* % * % 

“ Brother Officers ” had its first London 
production at the Garrick, October 20, 
1898, and ran for two months. Leo Tre- 
vor, its author, had had a curtain raiser 
presented in the capital, but otherwise 


Jim 
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was quite unknown there. Arthur Bour- 
chier and his wife, Violet Vanbrugh, who 
visited this country together some three 
years ago, were in the leading parts, but 
from the accounts the play did not fare 
nearly so well at the hands of the actors 
as it has done here at the Empire. The 
same statement may be extended to in- 
elude critics and public. Eight weeks is 
not much, as London runs go, and one of 
the reviewers wrote that the play “shows 
the ’prentice hand throughout.” 

Charles Frohman’s stage manager, 
Joseph Humphreys, saw the piece in the 
provinces, thought it might be useful as 
a stop gap (the very purpose it was finally 
put on to serve),and secured the American 
rights. As has been told, Henry Miller 
played it in San Francisco last summer, 
and it was also put in rehearsal by the 
school of acting connected with the Em- 
pire, but was withdrawn for fear the stock 
company might some day need it after 
all. And by a turn of fortune’s wheel it 
was the professional scenery of “ Brother 
Officers ” that was afterwards used by this 
same school at the trial performance of a 
farce. 

* % # % 

In this issue we picture two prominent 
leading women who, one year ago, stepped 
from obscurity to fame at a bound, and, 
oddly enough, by means of the same char- 
acter, which they impersonated in quick 
succession. We refer to Blanche Bates 
and Marcia Van Dresser. 

When Mr. Daly produced “ The Great 
Ruby,” the strongest woman’s part in the 
drama was given to Blanche Bates, as 
Miss Rehan thought it too repellent. As 
Countess Charkoff, Miss Bates fairly elec- 
trified the metropolis, and the newspapers 
acclaimed her as a discovery. She played 
the réle just two nights, and then retired 
from the Daly stage. 

Miss Van Dresser, recruited from the 
Alice Nielsen forces, succeeded her, and 
not only proved herself an equally accept- 
able Countess, but also made a hit as Lady 
Garnet, Miss Rehan’s part. She re- 
mained with the company until Mr. 
Daly’s death, and in the autumn took 
Jessie Bartlett Davis’ place with the Bos- 
tonians. Gifted with a fine contralto 
voice, a magnetic personality, and decided 
beauty, Miss Van Dresser has more than 
the ordinary equipment of a star, and it 
is only for her to choose between the dra- 
matic and the operatic field. 

From Daly’s, Blanche Bates went over 
to the Liebler company, and became 
Miladi in the O’Neill “ Musketeers,” scor- 
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ing heavily for her vivid, forceful work. 
She hails from that nursery of clever ac- 
tresses, California, where she used to play 
in the Frawley stock. Last summer Mr. 
Frawley induced her to go with him again 
for his Washington season. It may be 
safely assumed, however, that she received 
more than the twenty dollars a week that 
was her stipend in San Francisco five 
years ago. Among her successes in the 
capital city were Drusilla Ives in “ The 
Dancing Girl,” and Lady Gay Spanker in 
“London Assurance.” Returning to New 
York in the autumn, she created Hannah 
in “The Children of the Ghetto,” and 
passed from that to another leading part, 
Cora, in David Belasco’s “ Naughty An- 
thony.” 

The last named rdle is entirely 
unworthy of Miss Bates’ abilities. It can 
easily be imagined that had it been a man- 
ager of less high standing than Belasco 
who asked her to take it, her refusal would 
have been tinged with indignation. 
What, the woman who won fame in a 
night with Countess Charkoff, descend 
to be billed as “ the girl of the silk stock- 
ings ” and have her “ sensational exhibit ” 
set forth on the posters for 10.20, as if she 
were doing a turn in a variety show! And 
yet this very thing David Belasco has 
brought about, with his money, his repu- 
tation, and the employment of other lead- 
ing players, like Le Moyne, Frank Worth- 
ing, and Maude Harrison. To Miss Bates 
he has also held forth the prospect of star- 
ring, perhaps next season. 

* * * *% 

It is the human nature in “ When We 
Were Twenty One” that has made the 
play a winner in a season where there are 
few of its kind. Anxiety for the welfare 
of one dear to you—that is a sentiment 
every decent man and woman can appre- 
ciate. To be sure, Nat Goodwin’s charac- 
ter is painted as almost too good for this 
same human nature’s daily food, but only 
the ushers see it every night, and for the 
rest of us an occasional glimpse of a man 
30 ready to sacrifice self is a grateful va- 
riant in this age of struggle for place and 
clutch on possession. 

Our portrait of Florence Wickliffe 
shows a younger member of the Goodwin- 
Elliott company, who plays the small part 
of Fleurette in the third act. This is the 
London supper club scene, to which so 
many have objected as being a jarring ele- 
ment in an otherwise perfectly cleanly 
play. Maxine Elliott thinks the episode 
is needful to furnish the note of contrast 
which all dramas of the emotions require, 
but the unanimity of sentiment to the 
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contrary goes to show how tired the public 
is, just now, of the entertainment that 
must be sampled beforehand if one wishes 
to take the young person to see it. 

* re * % 


Mrs. Le Moyne’s career is a unique one. 
Begun something more than twenty years 
ago in A. M. Palmer’s company, she cut 
it short suddenly by refusing to play an 
old woman’s part. Although she won 
fame as a reader, she made no further in- 
cursions into the world of the footlights 
until she had reached middle age. Then 
Clyde Fitch was reading his play, “ The 
Moth and the Flame,” to her husband, 
W. J. Le Moyne, and suddenly remarked, 
“ Here, Mrs. Le Moyne, is a character you 
could do to the life.” He referred to Mrs. 
Lorrimer, the gay widow, and her sensa- 
tional success in the réle is a matter of 
stage history. A year or so later she came 
forward as the Duchess in “ Catherine,” 
and once again all the plums in the no- 
tices went to her artistic impersonation 
of a mother. Now she hgs become a star. 
“The Greatest Thing in the World” is 
the name of the play, and that greatest 
thing is love. 

Very sensibly the authors have taken 
her character in “ Catherine ” for a model, 
and the love emphasized is mother love. 
In this case there are two sons, and to 
save one of them Mrs. Le Moyne com- 
mits an act of self sacrifice that forms the 
motif of the play. The piece, which was 
produced in New Haven on February 9, 
is the work of two women, Harriet Ford 
and Mrs. Beatrice De Mille, the latter 
being the widow of H. C. De Mille, who 
in collaboration with Belasco wrote “ The 
Wife” and “The Charity Ball.” One 
of the sons is played by Robert Edeson, 
who was the original Gavin in “ The Lit- 
tle Minister,” and the other by Walter 
Thomas, remembered for his hit in the 
juvenile part of “ Secret Service.” 

New tenors may come and old ones stay 
away, and under these conditions Saléza 
remains the favorite. Unfortunately he 
has been indisposed through nearly the 
whole of Mr. Grau’s New York season, 
owing to a cold contracted on that fateful 
autumn tour. His first appearance was 
not made until the middle of January, 
when he sang Don Jose to Calvé’s Car- 
men, and received a rousing welcome. 

The discovery that Saléza had a voice 
eame about in rather romantic fashion. 
Born and brought up in a rural district 
of France, he concerned himself only with 
the daily work and amusements of the 
ordinary peasant. When he sang it was 
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from pure joy in living. On one summer’s 
day he, his brother, and a friend were 
strolling along the highway, singing as 
they went, when a professor of music, 
passing by, listened and heard something 
more than the mere carrying of a tune. 
But he was not sure to which of the three 
the treasure belonged. He addressed the 
young men and put the question bluntly. 
Saléza’s brother at once pointed to Albert. 

The musician did not stop there. He 
soon brought it about that the eighteen 
year old tenor was sent to the Conserva- 
toire at Paris, and in due course he was 
engaged there at the Opéra. 

%* x 


Schools of acting are a great conven- 
ience to managers in search of promising 
material. The public matinées afford the 
opportunity to judge of the abilities of 
young and enthusiastic players, who are 
under contract to no one, and may be 
procured for the asking as soon as their 
term of study is up. We print this month 
portraits of two members of different 
schools in New York. Lena Raffeto made 
a decided success at one such matinée last 
winter, as Juliet in a modernized version 
of the Shakspere tragedy. Florence 
Kahn, a Georgia girl, found time to ap- 
pear with John Blair in his series of plays, 
and proved so effective in emotional work 
that Richard Mansfield has engaged her 
as his leading woman. 

With a temperament such as Miss 
Kahn’s it is leading work or nothing. She 
suggests Mrs. Fiske, and would be mani- 
festly absurd as an ingénue. There are 
some people for. whom stepping stones are 
not necessary; they either leap to their 
goal or else fail to arrive at all. This 
being said, it will perhaps be understood 
that the combination of Mansfield and 
Kahn may be akin to the meeting of Greek 
with Greek. 

* ie + % 

If there had been no “ Princess and the 
Butterfly,” no “Liars” or “Marriage of 
Convenience,” those who expect mental 
nutriment even in the small talk of the 
stage would not find “ The Ambassador ” 
so hopelessly commonplace. The scene is 
set, as it were, for a whole evening’s dis- 
play in illumination by the electricity of 
brilliant repartee; what one gets is the 
feeble sputtering of a conversational can- 
dle or two. Pity the poor actor required 
to get off an alleged bon mot, a jumble of 
words having neither point nor pith, pos- 
sessing only the hollow ring of the mold 
in which brighter minds than Mrs. 
Craigie’s have cast their epigrams. Take, 
for instance, “Women may be whole 
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oceans deeper than we are, but they are 
also a whole paradise better,” serving as 
the motto for the third act. The words 
sound at first as if they might have a 
clever thought behind them, but the 
slightest examination shows that they are 
simply a bald assertion of a perfectly self 
evident fact. It is as if the speaker had 
said, “ Women are weaker than men, but 
as a general thing they are better look- 
ing, too.” 

In brief, Mrs. Craigie is to dramatists 
what Cissie Loftus is to players—a skil- 
ful imitator; with this difference, that 
with Mrs. Craigie the imitation is uncon- 
scious, and with Miss Loftus it is a mat- 
ter of careful premeditation. 

% % * 


Apropos of Cissie Loftus, she recently 
essayed to be original and gave the critics 
a field day in turning out felicitous head 
lines. “ Cissie Loftus Proves a Failure as 
Cissie Loftus,” wrote one, and “ Cissie 
Loftus in ‘Mascot’ Imitated Nobody, 
Which Was a Pity,” wrote another. She 
appeared for a week as Bettina with the 
Castle Square Opera Company, and in 
looks was quite the most winsome thing 
the metropolitan drama had seen for some 
time. Viewed on the second night, with 
the frightening critics absent, her per- 
formance was one calculated to give real 
pleasure, especially in the start of it. Ac- 
customed to short turns at the music halls, 
Miss Loftus lacks staying power for a 
whole evening’s impersonation, and yet 
we venture to say that if she deliber- 
ately set out to imitate Maude Adams in 
“The Little Minister,” she would make a 
ten strike of it. 

Those two titled dames, “ The Countess 
Chiffon” and “ The Princess Chic,” pre- 
senting themselves for metropolitan ap- 
proval within February’s brief span, 
were not pressed to prolong their stay. 
“The Countess Chiffon” was the worst 
offense against coherence and unity in 
drama since “Dr. Claudius” was put 
forward on the same stage by the same 
adapter some four years ago. On each 
occasion the play was intended to intro- 
duce particular players to a larger sphere 
of work. In the case of “ Dr. Claudius ” 
it was the Holland brothers; with the 
“ Countess ” it was Grace George, who is 
the wife of William A.. Brady, her 
manager. 

“The Princess Chie,” a light opera, 
while a worthier effort than its companion 
in misfortune, sought to cover paucity of 
invention with a patchwork of ancient 
jokes and situations worn shiny with tse. 











MUSSEER’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


In Two Parts— Part IL 


HOW THE CITY CLERK AND THE FRENCH TEACHER DISCOVERED A LACK IN AMERICAN COUNTRY 
LIFE, AND HOW THE THRIFTY FRENCHMAN COMBINED A PUBLIC SERVICE 
AND A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


N a certain Monday morning, about a 
fortnight subsequent to the events 
narrated in the previous chapter, Peter 
Treadwell deposited in bank, to the joint 
credit of himself and Musseer, the sum of 
five thousand dollars, to be used in the 
establishment and carrying on of a small 
roadside inn. The place was to be called 
“The Fleur de Lys,” and was to be con- 
ducted by Musseer and his wife, who were 
to receive half the profits for their work. 
The articles of agreement were signed 
early in the morning, and by ten o’clock 
the two partners had begun the work of 
preparing the Frenchman’s picturesque 
dwelling that it might the better serve 
their purpose. 

Musseer’s property consisted of about 
an acre of land, divided into lawn, garden, 
and pasture. The house was an old fash- 
ioned, rambling building, containing a 
wide hall and three or four large rooms on 
the ground floor, besides chambers above, 
and built on a hillside, in such a way that 
it was possible to construct, at very slight 
expense, a basement room at its southern 
end. This room Musseer had planned to 
build and use as a café, for he had made 
up his mind from the very beginning that 
there should be no barroom in his house. 
On the ground floor he proposed to have a 
ladies’ parlor, a public and two small pri- 
vate diningrooms, with a dozen or more 
tables on the new piazza for which he had 
already obtained estimates. In the near 
future he desired to construct a number 
of those small arbors that are ever dear 
to the Gallic heart, and in which meals 
~ could be served to his guests. The cost 
of these alterations was fixed at eleven 
hundred dollars, and on the very day after 
the signing of the contract the work was 
begun. 

Treadwell proposed that they should 
go to the agent of some large furniture 
factory for a supply of chairs and tables, 
but the Frenchman shook his head, say- 
ing, “That is what every rum shop 
keeper does. We must have a place as 


different as possible from anything else 
in the county. To do that we must give 
an atmosphere to our rooms that will im- 
press every refined person who comes into 
them.” 

“But that will cost so much money,” 
remonstrated the bookkeeper. “ Silk cur- 
tains and handsomely upholstered sofas 
and easy chairs are very expensive, and 
will not last long.” 

“Who said anything about silk curtains 
and plush sofas?” demanded the French- 
man. “It is just as easy to exercise good 
taste in the purchase of cheap things as it 
is when you spend a lot of money. There 
is an auction today in Paterson—an exec- 
utor’s sale of furniture, pictures, and 
hangings that belonged to old Jacob Van 
Vleet, who died last year. I have been in 
the Van Vleet house a great many times, 
and there are a good many things that I 
would like to get there; so we may as well 
run up on the noon train.” 

They found the Van Vleet mansion 
overrun with a crowd of curious persons— 
most of them women, who went about 
from room to room fingering the damask 
curtains, peering into cupboards, and 
standing in mute admiration before three 
or four particularly gorgeous specimens 
of the most meretricious school of decora- 
tive gilding and carving that the present 
century has known. Musseer passed these 
articles by in scorn, but made a careful 
examination of a mahogany sideboard 
with glass handles, a number of rush bot- 
tomed chairs that had been stored in the 
garret for forty years, two or three book- 
eases with glass doors, and some odds and 
ends of old china and cut glass. He also 
came across a portfolio of old colored 
prints, discolored by dust and age, which 
he scrutinized with keen interest, assur- 
ing his partner that they were precisely 
what he was on the lookout for. 

There was brisk bidding for the side- 
board, which was finally captured by a 
young woman with eyeglasses and a deter- 
mined expression of countenance. The 





rush bottomed chairs, however, eleven in 
number, were knocked down to Musseer 
for seventy five cents apiece, and the port- 
folio of pictures for three dollars. Fo> 
thirty dollars he purchased an assortment 
of glass and china that included two de- 
canters of heavy cut glass, a dozen plates 
which had been brought over by the origi- 
nal Van Vleet from Holland, and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of teapots, cream 
jugs, and cups and saucers. He also pur- 
chased two of the old bookcases for thirty 
five dollars, and an assortment of brass 
ware, including two pairs of andirons, a 
dozen tall candlesticks, an old warming 
pan, and a set of old fashioned fire irons 
with fanciful brass handles,, paying for 
the lot eleven dollars and a half. 

Treadwell wished him to bid on some 
particularly ugly pieces of Michigan fur- 
niture, the purchase of a Van Vleet of a 
recent generation; but the Frenchman 
shook his head disdainfully, nor would he 
consider for a moment a gaudy Brussels 
carpet or four pairs of costly damask cur- 
tains of a color that would certainly jar 
with anything that was placed near them. 
But he bid, with ill concealed eagerness, 
for two queer old fashioned bedroom mir- 
rors and a huge blue china jar with a 
brass top that had served in some century 
long gone by as a receptacle for tobacco. 
The latter was knocked down to him for 
two dollars, and for three dollars more ke 
purchased the kitchen “ dresser ”—a solid, 
well made piece of oak, but very much in 
need of cleansing and repair. 

From that day on the French teacher 
haunted auction rooms and department 
stores with tireless energy. In the former 
he picked up various bargains in second 
hand furniture, getting, among other 
things, two mahogany sideboards and a 
dozen small and extremely well made 
tables, the property of a fashionable club 
that had just moved its quarters. In one 
of the department stores he expended one 
hundred and fifty dollars for tableware— 
plates and dishes, blue and white in taste- 
ful pattern, but cheap and strong withal; 
knives, forks, and spoons of plated silver, 
and several dozen blown glass tumblers at 
half a dollar a dozen. In another store 
he bought a number of unpainted wooden 
chairs, strong, comfortable, and of a 
pretty pattern, and painted them himself 
with a yellow enamel paint. In still an- 
other store he came across certain bar- 
gains in cheap fabrics, from which his 
wife fashioned tasteful curtains and dra- 
peries for the windows in the three dining- 
rooms. Here he found also a quantity of 
genuine rag carpet which had been pur- 
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chased by the firm’s buyer in Canada and 
found unsalable. 

Meanwhile the work that was going on 
about the Frenchman’s place set afloat the 
rumor that a new hotel was to be started. 
Very soon the agents of breweries, cigar 
manufacturers, and mineral water dealers 
came hurrying in to secure his trade. The 
mouths of these men watered when they 
saw the big trees that shaded the lawn 
and noted the virgin walls of the new café. 
They fairly ached to nail up some of their 
hideous tin advertising signs. Musseer, 
however, was resolute in his refusal to 
place upon his neck the yoke of any one 
brewer, no matter what special induce- 
ments might be held out,.and he declared 
positively that with the exception of a 
swinging sign of wood and wrought iron, 
bearing the words “ Fleur de Lys,” there 
should be no advertising matter about the 
place whatever. When the agents heard 
this they shook their heads and went 
away, sorrowing greatly, and predicting 
speedy disaster for a man who proposed 
to do business without defacing his 
premises. 

“People won’t know you’re keeping a 
hotel if you don’t stick up plenty of 
signs,” said one of these glib agents, who 
had actually taken half a dozen painted 
tin shields and a hammer and nails out of 
his wagon, so confident was he that the 
new landlord would wish to have them 
nailed up in his house. 

“That is precisely what I want,” re- 
plied Musseer. “If these sloppy, un- 
kempt, and ill smelling road houses which 
abound in this part of the country are 
hotels, then we must devise some new 
word for the Fleur de Lys. At any rate, 
I hope it will resemble a cabaret des inter- 
nationales as little as possible.” 

From the very first Musseer set his face 
against what are called “soft drinks,” 
thereby following the traditions of his 
race. Every Frenchman cherishes in his 
heart a respect for the wines of his coun- 
try, and there is scarcely one living, no 
matter how poor his circumstances may 
be, who has not somewhere in a remote 
corner of his cellar at least one more bot- 
tle of good wine—a relic, perhaps, or 
golden days gone by. Musseer had a 
cousin, a native of Bordeaux, and for ten 
years past a successful wine grower in 
California, who happened to be in New 
York on a business trip, and became deep- 
ly interested in his kinsman’s project. 
After several interviews, the two men en- 
tered into an arrangement by which the 
wine grower was to furnish his cousin 
with an excellent quality of red and white 
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wines by the cask at a cost of seventy five 
cents a gallon, delivered in New York; 
and this wine Musseer agreed to bottle, 
label, serve, and do his best to make popu- 
lar under the name of the “ Fleur de Lys.” 
The advantage of this arrangement was 
that it would not only create a new mar- 
ket for the wine, but also serve to adver- 
tise the inn. The first consignment ar- 
rived within a month from the signing of 
the agreement, and a fortnight later was 
all bottled, sealed, labeled, and stowed 
away in the cellar, the work having been 
done by the Frenchman and his family, 
for Musseer had been a wine grower him- 
self and was a master of the business in 
all its details. The price of the Fleur de 
Lys wine was fixed at seventy five cents a 
quart and forty cents a pint bottle, with 
proper reductions when ordered by the 
case. 

Now, I am well aware that what I have 
written sounds suspiciously like the arti- 
eles in Hearth and Hencoop which tell 
how Susan Sloppydays fixed up the old 
farm and buncoed the summer boarders 
out of nine hundred dollars in a single 
season. Nevertheless, I am not a plagiar- 
ist, and if I have gone into rather minute 
detail it has been for the purpose of show- 
ing’ by what simple and primitive means 
the two partners accomplished such won- 
ders. It must be remembered that in the 
region in which I have laid the scene of 
this little story there are perhaps five hun- 
dred regularly licensed hotels and road 
houses, in scarcely one of which is it pos- 
sible to obtain food and drink of the sim- 
plest kind, well cooked and properly 


served. Nor is there one of these places * 


which betrays in its scheme of furnishing 
and embellishment the slightest evidence 
of obedience to the laws of good taste and 
personal comfort. The Frenchman, who 
had always been regarded as more or less 
non compos, because he had planted a 
vineyard, ate mushrooms whenever he 
could find them, and in fair weather fre- 
quently dined in the open air, was now re- 
garded as hopelessly insane when the news 
spread that he was going to keep a hotel 
without a gilt brewery sign, and had been 
buying a lot of second hand furniture and 
a bale of rag carpet for his rooms. If it 
had become known that he knew how to 
make good coffee, and actually proposed to 
exercise that magic art for the benefit of 
his guests, it is probable that he would 
have been seized by the authorities and 
put behind the bars, and this story would 
not have been written. Fortunately, how- 
ever, no attempt was made to interfere 
with his plans, and the savants of the com- 
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munity contented themselves with won- 
dering how Iong he would hold out with 
his newfangied notion against folks that 
had been in the business all their lives and 
“come pretty near knowing something 
about it.” 

By the 1st of November the Fleur de 
Lys was nearly ready to open, and Mus- 
seer received the license, for which he had 
already made application. Treadwell pro- 
posed advertising their venture in the 
New York newspapers, but the French- 
man had a better idea than that, and pro- 
duced from his inner pocket the rough 
draft of an invitation which he had pre- 
pared. It announced that at one o’clock 
on the afternoon of November 7 there 
would be an entertainment of sleight of 
hand, revelations of the occult sciences, 
and “kitchen magic,” at the new inn, the 
Fleur de Lys. 

“But who is going to furnish this en- 
tertainment?” demanded Peter. “I am 
not a conjurer, and I never heard that 
you were one.” 

“Leave that part of it to me,” replied 
Musseer. “TI will furnish the entertain- 
ment;” and he had his way, as he almost 
always did. 

With a bundle of these invitations in 
his pocket, Musseer started early one 
pleasant morning for a long day’s drive 
throughout the neighboring country, 
which probably contains a greater number 
of wealthy residents than can be found in 
any other region of similar extent in the 
United States. Among these families 
Musseer had a wide acquaintance, for he 
had taught French and music there for 
many years. 

His first call was at the home of Josiah 
Nicholls, a retired banker, whom we have 
already seen picnicking with his family 
by the roadside. Mr. Nicholls welcomed 
him cordially, listened with much interest 
to his description of his enterprise, and 
then called Mrs. Nicholls and her daugh- 
ters into the library to hear the news. He 
not only accepted the invitation, but vol- 
unteered to call on a number of his friends 
and secure their presence at the Fleur de 
Lys on the occasion of its opening. He 
advised the Frenchman to choose one or 
two guests from each of the neighboring 
towns and to invite only those of promi- 
nence, either socially, commercially, or 
politically. 

As this was precisely the course that 
Musseer had mapped out for himself, he 
gave full acquiescence to the banker’s 
suggestion, and proceeded on his way to 
deliver the rest of the invitations. When 
questioned as to the nature of his sleight 






































of hand entertainment, he replied myste- 
riously that it was unheard of to expect a 
eonjurer to explain his tricks beforehand, 
and assured them that on the seventh day 
of the month, at precisely one hour past 
the noon mark, a luncheon would be 
served to his friends, and simultaneously 
the entertainment in magic would begin. 

So it came to pass that the appointed 
hour found the two partners busy receiv- 
ing the congratulations of about two 
score of guests, representing the very best 
elements of society in their own and 
neighboring towns. Mrs. Treadwell, who 
had been opposed to the project from the 
start on the ground that it was “some of 
that crazy Frenchman’s nonsense,” soft- 
ened perceptibly as one after another the 
handsome equipages drove up and men 
and women of social standing, even those 
whose names had actually been printed in 
the society columns of New York dailies, 
eame up the steps and greeted Musseer 
and Madame with marked cordiality and 
respect. 

The café was wainscoted with painted 
pine to the height of five feet, the walls 
above being covered with red burlap, and 
the windows draped with curtains of the 
same color, but of different fabric. Broad 
benches were built into the corners of the 
room, and a cheerful fire blazed on the 
hearth. The two private diningrooms 
were described by some of the feminine 
guests as “dreams.” Both were fitted 
with rag carpet and tasteful but inexpen- 
sive wall paper. In one stood one of the 
mahogany sideboards purchased at the 
New York auction, and in another the 
old kitchen dresser from the Van Vleet 
mansion, cleansed and polished until it 
looked like a brand new antique. The old 
bookeases, too, made a fine showing, as 
did the old china and glass that Madame 
had carefully placed upon their shelves. 
Here, too, were the rush bottomed chairs 
and the brass andirons, and, on the walls, 
the colored prints, neatly framed, that 
Musseer had purchased for three dollars. 

A fool guest, just beginning to sip at 
that living spring of culture which finds 
its vent through the crevasse of decorative 
art, surveyed these rooms through her 
lorgnette and then inquired, with a slight 
rising inflection of the voice, “ What pe- 
riod are these diningrooms intended to 
represent ? ” 

And to her the Frenchman made an- 
swer with a low bow and in his voice a 
shade of meaning which was entirely lost 
upon her, as her course of study had not 
yet brought her within reach of irony and 
satire, “ The period of good taste, madam, 
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upon which I trust that we are at present 
embarking.” 

“Why is it,” he demanded afterwards 
of the elder Miss Nicholls, “that in a 
country in which a chair becomes an an- 
tique as soon as it loses a leg, I hear of 
nothing but periods? I suppose some of 
these scholars would object to a luncheon 
on the ground that the eggs in the ome- 
lette aw rum were not of the same period 
as the Burgundy.” 

At a quarter past one, after the guests 
had carefully inspected the house from 
café to kitchen, and had even gone out to 
the barn to gaze at that unheard of nov- 
elty in country hotel keeping, a shower 
bath for bicyclers, and that other marvel, 
the. mushroom bed in the cellar, they 
seated themselves at tables, both large and 
small, which were set in the three dining- 
rooms, and Musseer’s entertainment in 
what he called “ kitchen magic ” began. 

“T will begin,” said the Frenchman 
gravely, “with what I call my tea trick,” 
and with these words he took a small ket- 
tle of water which was just beginning to 
boil and poured part of its contents into 
a small china teapot. This he permitted 
to stand for a moment while he busied 
himself with cutting some very thin slices 
of white and brown bread. The teapot 
having become heated by the water, he 
emptied it, threw in a small quantity of 
English breakfast tea, and then filled an- 
other teapot from the kettle and poured 
this water, whose temperature was now 
three or four degrees below the boiling 
point, over the tea. 

Then, having called upon his guests to 
watch him closely, and with a solemn as- 
surance that he had no intention of de- 
ceiving them, as other performers might. 
he unfolded a white napkin, and begged 
the gentleman on his right hand to ex- 
amine it and testify that it was clean. 
This napkin he spread upon a tray and 
placed on it the steaming teapot of blue 
and white, two Japanese teacups and 
saucers of delicate thin blue ware, a small] 
plate with the thin slices of bread covered 
with fresh butter, and on another plate a 
small quantity of very finely shaved 
smoked beef. A pitcher containing real 
cream and a bowl of lump sugar were 
added, together with teaspoons and a sil- 
ver tea strainer, Musseer holding up each 
article for inspection as he placed it on 
the tray. 

“T have now performed the wenderful 
tea trick,” he said as he brought his labors 
to a close, “and any one who will have 
the goodness to taste this tea after it has 
stood for four or five minutes will, I am 
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confident, acknowledge that it is what it 
should be. I will add that I shall be happy 
to perform this trick for the benefit of my 
friends and future patrons any afternoon 
in the week for the small sum of twenty 
five cents.” 

After the applause which greeted these 
words had subsided, Madame and her 
daughter, aided by two neat handed ser- 
vants, began to serve the luncheon, while 
Musseer called attention from time to 
time to the “ hot plate trick,” the “ clean 
glass trick,” and other feats of magic of 
which, so he assured them, he enjoyed an 
absolute monopoly so far as the hotels and 
road houses in that part of the country 
were concerned. 

It is not my purpose to describe in mi- 
nute detail the various means by which 
Musseer contrived to make his little inn 
one of the most profitable business enter- 
prises in the county. It is enough to say 
that before the close of his first summer 
he had leased several acres of adjoining 
property, had purchased half a dozen 
cows, and had begun the work of extend- 
ing the limits of his garden patch and 
vineyard and increasing the capacity of 
his hen house and horse sheds. The Fleur 
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de Lys is still a prosperous institution, 
and if it were not for fear of being sus- 
pected of paid puffery, I would tell pre- 
cisely where it is situated. There is no 
danger, however, of any one confounding 
it with any other hostelry in the eastern 
end of New Jersey. It is the only one in 
which a decent cup of tea can be procured, 
the only one in which the tired and dusty 
bieycler can obtain a shower bath with the 
accompaniment of clean, coarse towels; 
the only one in which there are no par- 
ticles of egg stowed away between the 
tines of the plated forks. 

Moreover, Peter Treadwell is drawing 
more than fifty per cent interest on his 
investment, while Musseer is not only lay- 
ing aside the nucleus of a sum of money 
that will enable him to provide his sons 
with a college education and his daughter 
with a dot, but is also cheered by the 
knowledge that he has rendered an im- 
portant service to that particular corner 
of his adopted land in which he has gained 
his bread. 

And may knowledge of the magic arts 
which he now practises alone be spread 
abroad throughout the whole State in 
which he lives! 





THE STORY OF THE FAKIRS. 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 


AN ODD CHAPTER IN THE ANNALS OF MODERN COMMERCE—-THE PECULIAR WAYS AND WARES 
OF THE STREET VENDER, AND HOW HE SOMETIMES MAKES A FORTUNE 
FROM SOME CATCHY TRIFLE. 


A TWELVE year old boy was sitting at 

his desk in the public school at Cort- 
land, New York, one day a few years ago, 
wishing he had something else to do be- 
sides studying complex figures. He had a 
bit of cardboard, the back of a paper pad, 
and in his abstraction he punched a couple 
of holes through it with a wire bent to the 
shape of a wide flat 4 which he happened 
to have in his pocket, and strung the wires 
through the holes. The wire stretched half 
way across the top of the cardboard, the 
ends sticking out at the back, so that a bit 
of paper put under the wire was held 
there flattened out. The idea of making 
the wire snap down with a spring on the 
cardboard, purposely to hold note paper, 
came to the boy, and when he got home 
he told his father about it. The arrange- 
ment was called a bill file, or school card, 
and patented; but stores did not take to 





it and thousands more were made than 
could be sold. The boy’s father knew a 
man in New York who sold goods from a 
wagon on the street—a vender, or “fakir,” 
that is. The fakir took the school pads 
and sold them, and the boy got enough 
money to start a store as soon as he was 
of age. ; 

A man who had passed half his life in 
penury was showing his children how to 
make a stick climb a string when he hap- 
pened to think that it might not be a bad 
idea to have the stick of wool, and shaped 
like a monkey. He rigged the monkey, 
put a red cap on its head, and got a pat- 
ent on the arrangement. That was two 
or three years ago. The man has received 
more than $240,000 in royalties from the 
monkey notion, and still gets an income 
of about a hundred dollars per day. His 
patent toys are to be found in all parts 




















of the world, and more than ninety nine 
per cent of them have been sold on the 
street by venders. 
The story of the modern street “ fakir,” 
vender, peddler, or street man is one of 
the curiosities of business. The trades- 
folk who stand on the curbstone and in the 
public ways and places have never been 
held in very high estimation by society, 
but they deserve more than the ordinary 
attention which is paid to their craft. 
Twenty six years ago, the first boss 
fakir in New York, who was then a lad 
of thirteen years, went to the corner of 
Wall and Nassau Streets with a pocketful 
of cheap penknives, and held them up for 
the inspection of passers by. No one paid 
any particular attention, so he raised his 
voice and called out that he had knives 
to sell. What he said has been forgotten, 
but his voice was musical and could be 
heard above the roar of traffic. A crowd 
gathered around him, and the knives were 
rapidly purchased. The presence of the 
crowd encouraged the boy to make face- 
tious remarks about his wares, and the 
sales increased in proportion as he made 
the crowd laugh. 
Next day he brought another pocket- 
ful of knives, and then came with a basket 
of knives and tooth brushes. His business 
rapidly increased, and he frequently made 
eight or ten dollars i inaday. He had the 
field to himself, and no one realized the 
money there was in it for several years. 
At last hetooka younger brother with him, 
then the sons of a neighbor, and finally 
he had more than twenty boys selling 
goods which he purchased himself, paying 
them by giving them a share of the profits. 
Finally he left the street himself, and 
merely dealt out the articles to the sellers. 
But a reverse came, and the vender 
went back to the curbstone again. Some 
of the youths whom he had trained now 
went into the business on their own .ac- 
count, and competition was great at the 
favorite corners. The list of useful arti- 
cles which could be sold on the street was 
limited, as well as oversold, and trade fell 
off. Something new was wanted, and 
Stivers, the vender, found it. He was 
walking past a penny toy store one day, 
on his way to a hardware store to get 
some files to sell. He didn’t have very 
much money—only enough for the files. 
In the shop window he saw a jumping 

jack, painted red and yellow, the figure all 
vane to pop over the top of the stick. The 
fakir instinct led the lad to buy the stock 
of jumping jacks at half their cost, for 
the shopkeeper had found them unsalable, 
and to take them down to Wall Street. 
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They “went,” and so fast that Stivers 
bought all the jumping jacks in the city, 
including some thousands which the man- 
ufacturer had in stock. The basket was 
not large enough, so he took a load in a 
large handcart with four wheels; and that 
was the first handeart in the fakir busi- 
ness. He got on his feet, financially, by 
means of the jumping jack trade, and 
soon had a lot of boys selling for him 
again. 

Stivers used to lie awake at night think- 
ing of things he might sell, and he hunted 
in all the stores for things which the 
storekeepers could not get rid of and were 
willing almost to give away. His instinct 
told him that there was a vein of nonsense 
in the crowd that followed the streets, and 
that his road to their pockets led along 
this vein, so he looked for something ridic- 
ulous, or novel, and cheap—always cheap 
—and, if possible, a little useful. That is 
how it happened that he got into a little 
store down town one day whose proprietor 
imported goods from the Fatherland. 
There were some emery sharpening 
stones in the window which looked cheap 
and were certainly useful. The importer 
could not sell them, but the fakir thought 
he could, and he did—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. Now the trade in them is 
off the street and back in the stores again. 

One day the fakir felt his heart leap for 
joy. A friend of his made a doll which 
would clap its hands when one squeezed 
it. The fakir patented the scheme and 
placed orders for a hundred thousand 
dolls. He sold them faster than he could 
get them made. He went to the curb him- 
self, because he liked to do that kind of 
business, and sold them. Then he put a 
pair of brass cymbals in the hands of his 
dolls. They sold faster yet, and the fakir 
rolled in wealth. 

A manufacturer of furniture invented 
a folding chair, and got a stock of several 
hundred thousand on hand without being 
able to sell many of them. It was about 
the time the “ bargain craze” symptoms 
first appeared, a craze which was partly 
an outgrowth of the fakir’s ery, “ It’s use- 
ful an’ it’s cheap; step right up, gents, 
*fore it’s all gone!” The furniture man’s 
capital was all in his chairs and he 
couldn’t get it out. He went to the boss 
fakir, and said: 

“Look here, I’ve got a warehouseful of 
chairs in every city in the United States. 
T can’t sell them; can you?” 

“ Well, I reckon,” the vender said, and a 
bargain was struck. The vender went to 
the corner of Park Row and Ann Street, 
the gateways of the east and west sides 
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of lower New York, with a wagon load of 
chairs. He sat on the top of it in one 
chair and began to talk. In ten minutes 
he had the crowd “ going.” Then he came 
down to the street level and sold the whole 
load in less than an hour, at a dollar per 
chair. He sold five thousand in less than 
a week, and went all over the United 
States to sell the others. f 

But the money which came so easy went 
without friction, and a few months later 
the vender wandered into a Broadway hat 
store, near Fulton Street, to have a talk 
with his friend there. His tale of woe 
brought out the hatter’s remark: 

“You think you’re hard up, do you? 
Well, I’ve got three stories over this store 
full of hats that I can give away. What 
will you pay for them?” 

The fakir offered two hundred dollars 
and got five closely packed truck loads of 
hats, anywhere from one to fifteen years 
out of date, but all in good order. He 
took one load to the corner of Ann Street 
and Broadway. He had Derby, felt, silk, 
and straw hats of all shapes and styles. 
He stood on the wheel of the truck, and, 
with a straw hat in one hand and a silk 
one in the other, he began: 

“Here y’are! Finest hats in the city! 
Got the trademarks inside to prove it! 
Five dollar and twelve dollar and ten 
dollar hats, all at fifty cents each! Only 
half a dollar! Step up, everybody!” 
Pretty much everybody “stepped up” 
every day for a week. Meanwhile, cus- 
tomers of a leading hat maker were asking 
questions about the sale of his five dollar 
hats for fifty cents each. The maker went 
to the vender and gave him a hundred dol- 
lars to take out the marks of the hats still 
in his possession. Another hat manufac- 
turer was caught in much the same fash- 
ion, and had to buy his hats back at fifty 
cents each. Old style hats are no longer 
for sale at a big reduction. 

There is now a good deal of competition 
in the fakir and novelty business, and on 
Ann Street there are several shops, up 
stairs, where small venders buy their stuff 
by the dozen or gross. These shops im- 
port goods from India, parasols from 
Japan, and odds and ends from every 
trading nation in the world. They buy 
or make the running mice, the squeaking 
dolls, the mechanical cars, the walking or 
running animals, and. similar articles 
which are found in small shops and in 
hand baskets or push carts along all the 
great thoroughfares, especially in the 
shopping districts. Many of them have a 
sort of conservatism which does not hold 
with the boss fakirs. The boss fakir likes 
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the novel and strictly new rather than the 
staple article, and he prefers the rosy 
hued mirage to the more substantial cer- 
tainty. That is why the boss fakir loses 
seven thousand dollars on a Columbus day 
and makes thirty thousand dollars selling 
celluloid buttons. 

The line between the legitimate notion 
wholesale house and the fakir is not very 
well marked. Both have large warehouses 
in which to keep their goods, and their 
salesrooms and account books show the 
same jumble of miscellaneous articles, 
They have buyers all over the world on 
the lookout for trinkets that might 
“take” as salable oddities in the great 
cities of civilization.. 

A list of the stock of either the fakir or 
the trader would be of imposing length. 
One difference between them is the fact 
that the fakirs’ lists contain articles which 
will not find their way to the traders for 
weeks or months hence. There are more 
than ten thousand different. styles of ar- 
ticles in the trader’s stock. The fakir has 
only two or three thousand. One would 
think that the possible forms of paper, tin, 
brass, leather, shells, and what not, must 
long ago have been exhausted, but a hun- 
dred new ones spring up in a week, most 
of them to die in a day, some to revive in 
after years, some few to live for years and 
possibly forever. 

The shops of the fakir and trader are 
both in unkempt condition. There are 
scores of shelves, piled with hundreds of 
pasteboard boxes; two or three rough 
board counters, great packing boxes, be- 
sides walls hung with samples, and a floor 
inches deep with twine, paper, and rags. 
A small but substantial bellows hangs 
over the leather heaped desk, in place of a 
feather duster. The stock is too fragile 
for ordinary dusting. There are accumu- 
lations of samples, many of them broken 
or out of order, kicking around in cran- 
nies where they are out of the wind and 
the way. 

From this mass the true fakir selects 
what he feels in his bones will sell that 
day. He claims to be a thermometer of 
public caprice, and attributes his own 
vagaries to that. He sells a dozen gross 
of little iron dogs today, and tomorrow 
takes out a supply of rubber faces and 
balloon squeaks; seldom more than one 
kind of notion, almost never more than 
two, at a time. The boss fakir—the feeler 
of public opinion—sends out twenty five 
men today and one hundred and fifty to- 
morrow for no apparent reason. If it isa 
Dewey parade, or the day before Christ- 
mas, he sends out five hundred or a thou- 
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sand, because there is reason in that. He 
supplies his men with toys—sometimes 
every one gets the same kind—and tells 
them what catch phrases shall be uttered 
that day. He even shows the street men 
how to gesticulate, and how to make faces 
—a startling face sometimes goes a long 
distance in getting trade for a street man. 
He invents traits of character, curiosities 
of dress—not too pronounced; he is the 
best imitation of a lame man of them all. 

A good puzzle which takes plenty of 
action to solve is the fakir’s pet, for the 
fakir is an actor, as has been seen, and 
puzzles of that kind sell well. The old 
ring puzzle, and the pigs in clover, were 
good ones from the fakir’s viewpoint, and 
he made them famous. 

The street man gets two thirds of the 
profit; the boss fakir one third. The street 
man does not need a cent to start with, 
and only has to have a vender introduce 
him to the head man to get a stock of 
wares. Of course some stock goes astray, 
but not much, considering the men. 

A five cent toy is preferred to a ten cent 
one on general principles. The toys and 
notions are all sold at either five, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty five, thirty five, or fifty cents. 
It is a bother to make change, not to men- 
tion the hoodoo supposed to lurk in some 
numbers. 

Every kind of individual patronizes the 
fakir, but as a rule nonsensical articles 
sell best with men able to buy them. For 
instance, a man in Newark, New Jersey, 
a laborer, heard the song “ If the Soldiers 
Only Had Razors in the War,” at that 
time very popular, and he conceived the 
idea of a razor a foot long with a thin 
blade and a red handle. He put the razor 
in a fakir’s hands, and in less than a week 
the floors of various stock exchanges were 
enlivened by brokers engaged in mock 
“ vazor scraps,” to the amusement of spec- 
tators and participants. It lasted only a 
few days, but this inventor has “lived on 
velvet ” since, as a result of the run. 

A manufacturer had a warehouse full 
of flags several years ago. He tried to sell 
them, but for five years the flags were 
packed away. Then came a political cam- 
paign, in which American flags were the 
chief spectacular feature. The fakir felt 
it coming. He got the right to sell all the 
flags he could, and sold millions of them, 
because he had cornered the market, to 
the dismay of decorators, who didn’t even 
know where the flags had gone to. 

The fakir had a thousand different em- 
blems for the Dewey celebrations, and 
busied himself for months getting them 
ready. A woman, a jeweler, and a boy 
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furnished the idea from which the most 
successful articles were made. One fakir 
boss followed Dewey wherever he went, 
with fifty men to sell souvenirs, and prac- 
tically monopolized the market for cheap 
emblems. 

The Christmas holidays are always a 
prosperous time for fakirs, and as that 
season does not depend on the weather for 
sales it is the surest. Then the fakir 
does not deal so much in the novel as in 
the staple article. The Christmas crowds 
buy pretty much the same thing from 
the venders every year. Furry dogs and 
rabbits sell then as they would not sell in 
the summer. Queer creatures with wab- 
bling heads, toys with clockwork inte- 
riors, and Santa Clauses in all shapes and 
sizes are among the most attractive 
things. There are fads at that time, but 
they do not come to any such proportions 
as those of summer, which is proverbially 
the silly season. So the fakir has to come 
as near as he can to the trade which goes 
on in the stores. He would rather have 
the summer trade; dealing with sad eyed 
women, counting pennies, has its effect 
on him as it would have on any one else 
He wants his customers to be the: men 
who pull out a handful of change, and 
toss the nickels and dimes to him. Nev- 
ertheless, the Christmas season is a pros- 
perous one for the boss fakir and his street 
men, for it gives him an opportunity to 
get rid of the toys which accumulate in 
his storerooms. Elaborate preparations 
are always made for it, and novel mechan- 
ical toys are sought for up to the very 
last day. 

The inventors begin in August to get 
ideas for Christmas toys. Last year one 
man invented a snow storm in a glass ball. 
He made a liquid full of white specks 
which settled to the bottom. He put in a 
little doll and some bushes, and when the 
ball was shaken the snow whirled and fell 
slowly. It was to be used as a paper 
weight. 

The boss fakir will put out novelties in 
any way the inventor or manufacturer 
wishes. He will hire out street men with 
baskets or carts to a man who has a nov- 
elty to sell. He will take charge of the 
sale himself, on commission, or for a 
stated sum. He will buy some ideas out- 
right, and will back an inventor with his 
experience, or even with his capital. He 
makes contracts of all sorts, and there is 
hardly anything he will not undertake 
to sell. But some things his instinct tells 
him not to touch, and he will not have 
them. He buys old stocks for mere songs, 
and holds them till the caprice of the pub- 
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lic slants that way and the things go with 
a rush. Sometimes, in such cases, the 
sale comes in a week, and again not for a 
dozen years. Two years ago palm leaf 
fans, which had enjoyed a sober trade in 
the rural districts, came out with a whoop 
in all the overheated cities of the United 
States. 

The inventors of the notions are a curi- 
ous lot to deal with. They are of all sorts 
of dispositions, and some think that a 
quarter million of their kind of toy would 
be none too many to start with. When 
these men put all their money into their 
idea they usually come to grief. It is the 
man who has had a notion for a dozen 
years, and happens to meet the fakir, that 
gets the greatest success. Considering that 
a successful trinket nets at least ten thou- 
sand dollars, there are naturally hundreds 
who devote their lives to the trade. Some 
of them come out with fortunes, but many 
see others reap the reward, as in the case 
of the man who made a lunch box in the 
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shape of a camera case. Five millions of 
the boxes were made, but the inventor got 
only a few hundred dollars from his idea, 
because he was not careful to cover the 
field by inclusive patents. 

There is no precise limit to the class of 
men who become fakirs. Some prosper- 
ous business men got their training in 
the streets; others have gone there when 
reverses came. But the true fakir be- 
gins as a boy, and never deviates from his 
course except to return either as a street 
man or as a boss fakir. He lives in all 
sorts of places—in dismal tenements, as a 
rule, but occasionally in country mansions 
and city houses. Fast horses and specu- 
lation are his chief troubles, and he wins 
and loses half a dozen fortunes in the 
course of his life. But no matter where 
he happens to be, he can always make a 
living by simply lifting his voice with: 

“Here y’are! Step this way! Never 
such a thing as this on sale before! What 
is it? What isit? Buy it and see!” 
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WHY FRENCH GIRLS SHOULD NOT READ NOVELS. 

A recent article called “ Girls’ Novels 
in France” suggests a new point of view 
to the reader. The author begins by stat- 
ing her reasons for holding that the ordi- 
nary novel is so injurious to French 
women that they should read no fiction. 
The commercial aspect of marriage in 
France, as we understand it, require’ 
them to sacrifice their ideals, their senti- 
ment, all that makes life worth living; 
but when novels are also taken away it 
seems a little too hard. 

The author, Yetta Blaze de Bury, de- 
fines a novel as “ the history of the human 
heart in its relations with love.” Now, 
since sentiment has—in Mme. de Bury’s 
own words—only an exceptional relation 
with marriage in France, it is exceedingly 
harmful to awaken the longing for it in 
the hearts of young girls, who will be re- 
quired, sooner or later, to make a mariage 
de convenance, and even more so to stimu- 
late it in married women, who can satisfy 
this longing only in illegitimate ways. 
The French woman must learn to accept 
marriage as a means to an end—materni- 
ty—incidentally compensating herself by 
an establishment and a greater degree of 
freedom. Her husband to her is merely 
the giver of these advantages. She is 
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foolish if she lets herself expect anything 
more of him, for she is certain to be dis- 
appointed. A woman who reads novels 
will take her standards and requirements 
from them, with resultant unhappiness, 
or, it may be, misconduct. It is far bet- 
ter that she should never learn that the 
sentimental side of life exists. It is wise 
for her to calm and restrain her imagina- 
tion. The reading of novels serves only 
to excite thirst in the desert, as Mme. 
Bury puts it. 

If the French girl is stimulated by her 
reading sufficiently to make a few experi- 
mental tri ials of men, supposing that ex- 
ceptional circumstances give her the op- 
portunity of doing it, Mme. Bury thinks 
that this previous knowledge, which is : 
kind of guarantee as regards the security 
of the Saxon household, would involve 
for the French woman an almost certain 
celibacy. She cannot marry, like the 
American and English girl, after “a se- 
ries of broken engagements.” Now, any 
sacrifice of ideals, any marriage whatever, 
is better for a French woman than to re- 
main single. In France, to quote Mme. 
Bury, “the unmarried woman oscillates 
between two equally painful extremes in 
her relations with the other sex. The men 
either show her such an exaggerated re- 
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spect that they seem to point to the clois- 
ter as being her proper abode, or else they 
assume an aggressive familiarity towards 
her, and a tone bordering on libertinage. 
She must either belong to God alone or 
else become common property, this owner- 
less individual.” And in this question of 
celibacy, a duke’s daughter does not differ 
from that of a concierge. It is as impos- 
sible for the one as the other. The best 
position that an unmarried woman can at- 
tain is equal to that of a married woman 
separated from her husband. 

Another injury that fiction reading 
does the French young girl is to create 
the illusion that men, as a rule, are chival- 
rous and ready to marry girls without for- 
tune. The awakening after marriage is 
terribly bitter to those who have learned 
from novels to regard their husbands as 
lovers, and not, according to the common 
sense view, as the embodiment of mar- 
riage and the family. 

Mme. de Bury’s views are undeniably 
sound, if one accepts the commercial na- 
ture of marriagé in France as an unalter- 
able reality. Still, the article makes a 
woman supremely thankful that she was 
born in America. 


MORAL SENTIMENTALITY. 


When Mme. Blaze de Bury condemns 
the cultivation of sentimentality in 
women, she should include the sentimen- 
tality of conduct with that of love. In 
her article on “ Girls’ Novels in France,” 
she tells the plot and the purpose of vari- 
ous novels, condemning or approving 
their tendencies. In “ Roman de Jeune 
Fille,” by Mme. Caro, whom she especially 
admires, Lise, the heroine, has a dissi- 
pated brother who makes her house a per- 
fect hell. Even after he is smitten with 
paralysis, he tortures, harasses, and terri- 
. fies her continually; he enjoys being able 
to make her suffer. Mme. Bury says that 
a lesson is obtained from the character of 
Lise, and, above all, from the elevation of 
soul which leads her to say to Arthur: 
“Tn order to nurse you better, my brother, 
I will love you.” Mme. Bury adds that 
“everything in this study is so ordered 
as to produce a book of wholesome and 
bracing reading for girls.” 

If this be wholesome and bracing, let 
us select something unwholesome and 
enervating for our girls! Can anything 
be more utterly and falsely sentimental 
than the doctrine of the duty of loving the 
Vicious? Feel kindly towards them, help 
them in every way you can, consider their 
temptations, be patient and charitable, 
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but love them—never! You degrade your 
noblest impulses in doing it. 

Christ said, “ Love your enemies,” but 
the Greek verb used, agapao, is one that has 
quite a different signification from our 
word love. It refers to a less personal 
feeling, and is more akin to “ be charita- 
ble towards.” Have all the good will and 
loving kindness you can towards your fel- 
low creatures, but don’t preach that it is a 
fine thing to love the unworthy and the 
criminal. It is such “ bracing and whole- 
some” reading as this that makes hypo- 
erites and brings discredit on the religion 
of Christ, the first to teach that we should 
“comfort and help the weak hearted and 
raise up those who fall.” 

There is a great deal of this sort of 
moral humbug in French novels, and, 
alas, in English novels of a certain class. 
Probably it came originally from the fal- 
lacy that because many duties are dis- 
tasteful, all that is distasteful is a duty. 
The trail of this serpent is over the senti- 
mental religious novel, now, happily, 
dying out. The French still cling to it, 


possibly from their strong tendency to 
exaggeration in everything. If a French 
heroine is (O marvel of marvels!) good, 
she is so impossibly and stupidly good 


that no person with common sense can 
tolerate her. 


“4 POUBLE THREAD.” 


Reading “ A Double Thread” is like 
seeing a whole bunch of firecrackers set 
off at once. It crackles and flashes with 
tiny brillianey, absorbing all the attention 
of the dazzled reader, who has no mind 
for anything but the glittering display. 
When it is over, he is amazed to find what 
flimsy materials underlay all that bril- 
lianee. The story itself is a cheap absurd- 
ity, a mere excuse for a series of as witty 
and entertaining conversations as were 
ever carried on in all fictionland. Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler has her wit as quick 
and supple and ready as a gymnast’s mus- 
cles, and the exhibition never for a mo- 
ment palls. Epigrams spring up on every 
page, fresh, startling, and undeniable. 
Numberless quotations could be gathered : 

Some women seem to think that it is a man’s 
duty to be fond of them; and so they make it, as is 
the custom in dealing with duty, as difficult and 
disagreeable as possible. 

Rain is always better than snow; because when 
rain is over it is over, while when snow is over it 
is only just beginning. 

A woman who won't flatter is like a piano that 
won't play. It may be an imposing piece of furni- 
ture, but it isn’t a piano. 

Nobody with over a hundred a year makes love 
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before lunch time. You may take this as an axiom 
and safely refuse all early birds. 

As long as people are civil to me to my face, I 
don’t care what they say behind my back; our faces 
are our own, but our backs are our neighbors’. 

It isn’t vulgar to keep a carriage, and it isn’t vul- 
gar not to keep a carriage; but it is terribly vulgar 
to talk about one’s carriage while one is shaking 
the straw of the humble fourwheeler off one’s feet. 

Men love a woman because she happens to pos- 
sess the qualities they admire; women admire cer- 
tain qualities because the men they love happen to 
possess them. 

He possesses one of those not uncommon elastic 
souls which defy eternal truth, but fall down before 
established etiquette. . . . When angels wept 
Percy was bold and defiant; it was only when ladies 
laughed that he began to tremble. 


But it is not fair to take the edge off 
the reader’s enjoyment with extracts. He 


will want the pleasure of discovering for 
himself the good things that are contained 
in this sagacious and witty little book of 
foolish plot. 


ART AND FICTION. 

“ Nature writers ” are much in evidence 
at the present time. They ought to be. 
If it be true, as Herbert Spencer affirms, 
that the thought which utters itself in the 
outward universe “ wells up in us as con- 
sciousness,” then we are more than mere 
‘elbow connections” of the natural 
world; we are akin to it by blood; and 
our relations with it being of this pro- 
found and vital character, we have a right 
to demand of our nature writers abso- 
lute sincerity and truthfulness. 

Rudyard Kipling has a perfect right to 
take us afield and awood. with his impos- 
sible Mowgli, provided his fairy conduc- 
tor do not leave us adrift on a thistledown 
in a fairy world. This will be a final crit- 
icism upon the “Jungle Books.” They 
will be classed among the latter day in- 
genious and entertaining fairy tales. 

In the matter of truthfulness we seem 
to have given up the artists as hopeless. 
After all the lampooning and heavy lec- 
turing, they still go calmly on painting 
their milkmen and milkmaids on the 
wrong side of the cow; their hunters shoot 
from the left shoulder instead of the 
right; their haymakers and harvesters al- 
most invariably mow and cradle to the 
right instead of the left, throwing their 
swath upon the standing grass or grain 
instead of away from it; their plowboys 
whistle serenely while the furrow is turn- 
ing the wrong way. 

But in these days of scientific sincerity 
and accuracy we cannot let our nature 
writers off so easily. They must be 
straight as to their facts. It is quite ex- 
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asperating to find your sympathies 
wrought to a fine agony, and then to come 
suddenly upon some plain bit of ignorance 
of natural history. 

A recent child’s story in the Outlook, 
so attractive as to be quoted in other 
periodicals, betrays complete ignorance 
as to the difference between the barn swal- 
low and the chimney swallow. For some 
mysterious reason, the demolition of a 
chimney is stopped after the first day’s 
work. The children are taken into the 
garret to look down and see the cause. 

There against the side of the chimney 
is the cozy nest, lined with feathers and 
straws, and on the nest is the lovely 
mother with glossy back and soft fluffy 
breast, and under her wings the “ freckly 
speckly eggs.” Every item of this state- 
ment is false; therefore the child’s sym- 
pathies are falsely enlisted. Our com- 
mon chimney swallow or swift is neither 
“glossy ” nor “ fluffy” nor “lovely.” It 
is as nearly ugly as a bird can be—of a 
dark, sooty gray, singularly sharp in out- 
line, as if cut out of metal, its tail fin- 
ished in gleaming spikes, its eyes expres- 
sionless. The nest is composed of small 
twigs and a glue secreted by this class of 
birds; the twigs are snapped from dead 
trees while the swallow is in full flight. 
This little, shallow, hard structure is 
glued against the chimney, and sometimes 
falls when loaded with young birds. It is 
never lined. The “feathers” and 
‘straws ” were all in the writer’s brain. 
The “ freckly speckly ” eggs were also laid 
in that imaginary nest. The eggs of the 
swift are of a dull waxy white, looking 
much like enlarged beans. Such a story 
is a disgust to the intelligent child, 
fraud upon the ignorant. 

Even John Burroughs sometimes nods. 
In a recent much belauded article he de- 
seribes the exit of four young robins from 
the nest. He observes that they come out 
one by one on successive days, remarking 
that the first one differs in size and 
strength from his successor. He is puz- 
zled by this difference in size, and sug- 
gests that possibly it is brought about by 
some method of feeding. He ought to 
know that the process of ineubation bh: 
gins with the first egg, so that, the birds 
are hatched on successive days. In this 
particular case of four birds there would 
be a difference of four days between tli 
oldest and the youngest, a considerable 
time in the life of a bird, fully account- 
ing for the difference in size and strength. 

The mischief in such “ breaks ” as these 
is, they beget in the reader a general dis- 
trust of the author as to his knowledge 
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and his sincerity. Instead of rising from 
your book with the comfortable feeling 
that you have gained trustworthy infor- 
mation while being delightfully enter- 
. tained, you rise with a sub acid discon- 
tent, saying to yourself, either this man 
does not know what he is about, or else 
he does not play fair. 


THACKERAY’S ILLUSTRATIONS, © 

“¢ Vanity Fair’ illustrated with photo- 
graphs from Mr. Langdon Mitchell’s 
dramatization of that novel, as played by 
Mrs. Fiske and her company, will not take 
the place of an edition of the book illus- 
trated by Thackeray.” 

So says the Critic, and perhaps truly; 
for an author’s own illustrations always 
possess a value and an interest as being 
authentic expositions of his conception 
of his characters. But beyond that, did 
any one who knew anything about draw- 
ing ever take the illustrations of Thack- 
eray seriously? If you are going in to be 
amused at drawings which, by themselves, 
have a good deal of conscious (and un- 
conscious) humor, you will find what you 
want in Thackeray’s pictures; but they 
no more illustrate his work than Browne’s 
or Cruikshank’s drawings illustrated 
Dickens except in his most extravagant 
moods. 

Thackeray had, in a much less degree, 
exactly the sort of artistic talent that W. 
S. Gilbert has. It was a pretty little tal- 
ent with which to amuse children and 
illustrate comic ballads. There was noth- 
ing serious in it; no more is there in Gil- 
bert’s. Only Gilbert knows it, and never 
does anything serious, while poor Thack- 
eray understood his limitations so little 
that he actually illustrated “ Vanity 
Fair.” It would be funny if it were not 
pathetic. And every year people who 
know nothing about drawing, but who 
“dote on Thackeray,” gush over his “ in- 
imitable pictures.” But unless the charm 
of his drawings be akin to the charm of 
the musty smell of an old and prized vol- 
ume of Shakspere, the charm of the 
cracked bell of the church you were mar- 
ried in, the charm of the hideous binding 
of a boyhood edition of “ Ivanhoe ”—that 
is to say, the charm of association, they 
have no charm,,and as pictures they are 
not worth eriticism. 


CRUIKSHANK AND DICKENS. 
We have spoken of Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations to Dickens. Here is another de- 
lusion from which the majority of people 
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suffer. You'll hear some Dickens lover— 
and most of us love him more or less, if 
the truth be known—talking about his 
edition of “ Pickwick ” with “ all the orig- 
inal illustrations by Cruikshank.” 

Just why Cruikshank’s name is so im- 
perishably associated with Dickens it 
would be hard to tell. Of all the novels 
of Dickens, he illustrated but two—* Oli- 
ver Twist ” and “ Sketches by Boz.” _Hab- 
lot K. Browne, who had a broadness and a 
coarseness of method closely allied to that 
of the feeund Cruikshank—who drew 
something every day for some twenty five 
thousand days—illustrated more of Dick- 
ens’ books than any other man, and he did 
not do any of his work particularly well. 

Fifty years ago illustration was practi- 
cally an undiscovered art. If some of the 
artists of today, men who merely pass in 
the crowd, had been born a hundred years 
ago, they would be dead now, to be sure, 
but they would have topped the Cruik- 
shanks and the Brownes as Olympus o’er- 
tops Ossa. 


“ HURT BOOK SALES.” 

The other afternoon, at a five o’elock 
tea, the talk actually turned to books, and 
a lady who has quite a bookish reputation 
in her own set, as well as the name of 
being a little close, said, as she sipped her 
tea: 

“ Why is it that at the ‘ hurt book sales’ 
in the department stores, after Christ- 
mas, one never finds the books she 
wants?” 

No one could answer her. Perhaps no 
one else had attended a sale, and she rat- 
tled on: “Why don’t people hurt the books 
of the day? But no, they seem to bear 
charmed lives, and the ‘ Richard Carvels ’ 
and the ‘David Harums’ and_ the 
‘Booth Tarkingtons ’—oh, I believe that 
is an author and not a title—escape the 
ravages of the mob of ante Christmas 
shoppers and continue to sell at the regu- 
lar rates, while the books that no one 
wants, or that stopped selling years ago, 
are the ones that are soiled and dog eared 
and bent, so that if you are also bent— 
pardon the pun—on a bargain, you must 
either take home ‘The Lamplighter,’ or 
the sermons of the Rev. Aminadab Smith, 
or ‘Susey’s Six Birthdays,’ or else go 
home bookless.” 

She went on, as her hostess poured her 
another cup of tea: “I really—no lemon 
this time, please—I really think that the 
shopkeepers must hire people to come and 
damage the poor selling books, so that 
they may have an excuse for working 
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them off at a tempting price. But imag- 
ine buying.a book like Du Maurier’s 
‘Martians,’ that went out of fashion 
years ago, just because you can get it a 
little cheaper and decorated with nobody 
knows whose dog ears! Another lump, 
please. When I can get a copy of dear 
Dana Gibson’s latest collection of draw- 
ings for seventy five cents instead of ten 
dollars, because some child stepped on it 
and ruined half the illustrations, then Ill 
believe in the hurt book sales; but as it is 
—may I trouble you for another lump, 
please?” 


There is something pitifully sad in the 
death of George Warrington Steevens, 
the war correspondent, at the very mo- 
ment when such extraordinary opportuni- 
ties lay within his reach. Although only 
just thirty years of age, Mr. Steevens had 
already made an honored name for him- 
self in one of the most difficult and dan- 
gerous fields of literary or journalistic 
endeavor. A graduate of Oxford, he 
joined the stati of the Pall Mall Gazette 
in 1893, and, on the establishment of the 
Daily Mail, a few years later, became one 
of its very best descriptive writers. He 
traveled through America, saw some fight- 
ing in the Turko-Greek war, and accom- 
panied Lord Kitchener to Khartum. His 
book on that campaign, “ With Kitchener 
to Khartum,” his “In India,” and his 
vivid pen pictures of the Dreyfus trial, 
made him almost famous within a very 
brief space of time. 

On the breaking out of hostilities with 
the Boers, he was sent to South Africa as 
special correspondent of the Mail, and 
went to Ladysmith, where he died of fever 
on the 15th of January. It was generally 
expected that his descriptions of life in 
the besieged city would be the best book 
of the war, and it is more than likely that 
he left behind him manuscript of great 
interest and value. 

* * * * 

At the time of his death, Mr. Steevens 
was undoubtedly the leader of the modern 
school of war correspondents. “ Bull 
Run ” Russell may be said to have found- 
ed this school, though our Civil War de- 
veloped many chroniclers who did better 
work than his. The campaign between 
France and Germany brought forward a 
really great correspondent in the person 
of Archibald Forbes, while the conflict 
between Turkey and Russia, in the late 
seventies, was to a great extent precipi- 
tated by the writings of J. A. McGahan, a 
native of Ohio, whose fearless and con- 
vineing descriptions of the Bulgarian 
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atrocities, published in the London Tele- 
graph, awoke the civilized world to a reali- 
zation of the horror of Turkish rule. The 
name of MeGahan is well remembered by 
the older peasants of the Balkan states, 
and on the anniversary of his death 
masses are said for the repose of his soul. 
* * * *% 


The Cuban war developed a new school 
of war correspondents, men who made a 
specialty of corresponding about them- 
selves, and whose publishers kept their 
names well before the public while they 
were at the front. While it cannot truth- 
fully be said that any single correspond- 
ent won any genuine or enduring fame 
in this war, or acquired public confidence 
to any marked degree, nevertheless the 
general news service, when the military 
censors gave it free scope, was probably 
better than it has ever been before, a large 
number of practised newspaper reporters 
keeping the public amply supplied with 
the latest facts and rumors. 

Up to the moment of his death, Mr. 
Steevens was easily at the head of the 
corps of war correspondents detailed for 
work in South Africa. Another writer 
whose book will probably enjoy a wide 
circulation in this country is Julian 
Ralph, who was cducated in that excellent 
academy of journalism, the New York 
Sun office, when the late Charles A. Dana 
was in his prime. Mr. Ralph has seen 
something of actual warfare in China and 
Greece, and has traveled all over the 
world. James Barnes is another Ameri- 
ean in the African field. 

* * * * 

It is a fact worthy of record that Chi- 
cago, which has never been regarded as a 
literary center, should nevertheless have 
given to us a number of extremely popular 
writers, every one of whom is distinctly 
genuine. Literary fakes there may be a 
plenty in the Windy City, but they do not 
seem to flourish and wax fat, as do their 
eounterparts of the East. The list in- 
cludes Eugene Field, who was a real poet 
and humorist; Henry B. Fuller, whose 
“ With the Procession ” has distinct value 
as a picture of contemporaneous men and 
manners; Peter Dunne, the creator of the 
philosophical Mr. Dooley, and a still later 
arrival, George Ade, who is not only a 
thorough master of the technique of mod- 
ern slang, but also an original humorist 
who deserves to rank with any of the 
others. 

There is not one of these writers whose 
work does not ring true, and the showing 
is a remarkable one for an avowedly com- 
mercial city. 





